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PREFACE 


The publication of this book majrks the completion of Dr. Stamp's 
Regional Oeography, and a word of explanation may be 
necessary to account for its appearance so long after the r^ of 
the series. As readers of the other volumes well know, it has 
always been Dr. Stamp’s custom to obtain first-hand knowledge of, 
at any rate, parts of a contment before attempting to write an 
advanced geography. Circumstances having denied him access to 
the bulk of the African continent except the south and the 
extreme north, this volume was never written. "When, in August 
1933, Dr. Stomp was preparing to go to America for a year, the 
demand for the book was so ixBistent that he entnisted the work 
of writing it to me. 

The information contained in this volume has been gleaned 
from an extensive reading of the most up-to-date descriptive 
literature and ofdcial reports in English and French, and m order 
to ensure accuracy most of the sections (noted in the text) have 
been submitted to official representatives of the African territories 
in London, or to other reliable authorities, for comment and 
criticism. The only port of the original Int^tnediate Commercial 
Geography which remains is the section on South Africa, which 
has been revised and brought up to date partly with the help of 
Mrs. Stamp, who visited the region in 1932. For the rest of the 
book, including all the illustrations, which with few exceptions are 
completely new, 1 accept entire responsibihty, and trust that Dr. 
Stamp’s high standard of accuracy and conciseness has been 
maintained. 

S. H. BEAVER 

School ov Eoohomios, 

October^ 1934. 

NOTE TO THE NEW IMPRESSIONS 

♦ 

The statements in this book refer to conditions as they were before 
the outbreak of war in September 1939. It has not been found 
possible to record the rapidly fiuctuating changes due to war con- 
ditions. 


L. D. S. 


Novembeft lO48i0 
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SUGGESTIONS FOE FUEMR READING 


Apart from official reports, there is not a great deal of accessible 
geographical hterature on Africa m the English language The 
lack of an advanced text-book has ]nst (summer, 1934) been 
remedied by W. Fitzgerald’s Afiica (Methuen, IBs.), which 
contains a good bibliography. The latest information concerning 
the genetal development of all the African territories {ie 
agricidture, industries, communications, trade, etc ) will be found 
in the reports of the Departmeyit of Overseas Tiade, which are issued 
at irregular intervals. For certain of the British territories, the 
Colonial Beports (Annual) are often very helpful, whilst most of 
these territones issue an annual Handbook summarising all the 
essential facts and fi^es. Such are the Handboola of the Union of 
South Africa, Nigeria, Gold Coast, Tanganyika (1930 only), etc. 
For the French temtories, several good colonial geographies (in 
French) are available: VAfnque Eguaimede Frangaise, by 
G. Brud (Paris, 1930) ; rAfti^e Omd&dak Frangaise, by C. Guy 
(Paris, 1929) ; L' Alpine, by A. Barnard (Paris, 1931) , Le Maroc, 
by I C614rier (Paris, 1931). UAfrigw Noire, by J. Weulersse 
(Paris, 193r)), covers the whole of the continent. An excellent 
geography of Belgian Congo and Angola, pubhshed whilst the 
present volume was m the press, is M. Robert’s VAfnque Centrale 
(Paris, 1934). On Egypt and the Nile, a mine of information, with 
good maps and pictoes, is The Nik Bam, 7ol I, by H. E. Hurst 
and P. Phillips (Cairo, 1931). A popular but illuminating descrip- 
rion of parts of East Africa will be found in J. Huxley’s Africa 
Vuv) (Chatto ^d Windus, 1931). ^ 
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AFRICA 

SECTION I 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Position and Size. — ^Wiih an area of 11,000,000 square miTAg^ 
Africa is the second largest continent, being neict m size to Asia. 
Althou^ occupying three tunes the area of Europe, Africa has 
only 19,000 miles of coastline — ^less than that of Europe. Much of 



the continent is far from the ocean, for there are few deep bays ur 
gulfs. Africa is the only continent which is ^inost cut in half 
" by the equator. Rather more lies to the north of the equator than 
to the south, but the north and south coasts are almost exactly 
n.— 1 1 
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equal distances (3D°) from the equator. The position of the two 
Tropics and of the meridian of 20® E. should be noted. ' 

Structure and Physiography. — ^Except for the Atlas region 
of the north-west, which really belongs to the European Alpine 
.system of folded mountains, the whole of Africa is occupied by a 
plateau with only a narrow coastal plam separating the plat^u 
from the encircling oceans. This plateau is composed for the most 
part of very ancient rocks — ^Archaean and early Palseozoic. At a 
remote penod of the earth’s history it probably formed part of the 
great continent known as “ Gondwanaland,” of which the Deccan 
of India and the Brazihan Plateau are also remnants. It has 
remained above the level of the sea for an immense period of time, 
and thus only around its edges are deposits of Mesozoic and later 
ages, formed during periods of sli^t subsidence, to be found. Such 
deposits, very difEerent from the hard sandstones and crystalline 
rocks of the plateau, ore of especial importance on the east coast of 
Tangan3dka and Portuguese East Afnca, on the west coast from 
the Niger to Angola, aM from G-ambia to the Atlas, in a wide zone 
along the Mediterranean coast and also in South Africa. 

The mum ttiium of the continent has been subjected to sub- 
aerial erosion for so long a period that the surface of the plateau 
in the interior approximates to a peneplain, with only the harder 
rock masses standing out above the general level. In many areas 
the ** solid” rocks are masked by accumulations of wind-blown 
sand and wateivbome silt, as in the Sahara Desert and in the many 
swamp-lakes of the Kalahari. But the last uplift of the continent, 
which brought the newer rocks of the coastal region above the level 
of the sea, is so comparatively recent that the African rivers have not 
had time to grade their courses. Palls or cataracts occur where the 
streams descend from the haid rooks of the plateau to the narrow 
coastal plain, and the process of river-capture by energetic coastal 
streams has had considerable effect, in numerous areas, on the 
direction of the maia drainage and on the size of some of the great 
inland lakes, many of which, like Ngami, Makorikari and Chad, 
^ in process of drying up. The topography of the plateau edge, 
in oth^ words, is ” immature.” 

As Fig. 2 shows, the African Plateau is hi^er in the south thAn 
in the north. The higher portion of the plateau stretches nearly as 
far north as the equator, and is then deeply cut into by the basins of 
the Congo, Nile and Lake Chad, so that the high plateau, as it were, 
sends branches northwards, separating the river basins. The 
eastern limb is the broadest, and in many ways the most interesting. 
Here tensile stresses in the earth’s crust have resulted in the 
formation of a senes of rift valleys, and the outpouring of ffoods of 
volcanic material (qjf. Kg. 74, p. 149). The western branch of the 
rift-valley system extends from south of Lake Nyasa, through 
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Lakes Tangajiyika, Edwurrl and Albert; to the Upper Nile ; the 
eastern branch, which is leas contmuoius, is traceable from the 
northern end of Lake Nyasa to Lake Itudolf and across to the 
southern end of the Red Sea, which it follows mto the Jordan 
Valley of Palestme. The faulting m the eastern branch has been 
associated with the formation of the volcamc highlands of Kenya, 
culminatmg m the huge cones of Kilimanjaro, Kenya and Elgon] 
and of the dissected basalt plateau of Abyssinia and Eritrea. The 



Fio. 2. — ^The main phymcal featorea of Africa. 


large basin of Lake Victoria is merely a sag in the plateau surface, 
unconnected with the rift-valley system. 

The central limb of the high plateau trends north-westwards 
across the Sahara as the Tibesti and Tasili Plateaus, the elevation 
of which is due to the resistance of the granitic rooks which compose 
them. The western limb follows the trend of the west coast round 
the Gulf of Gumea, forming the mountains of Cameroon and the 
interior hi gh lands of West Africa, which, like the Saharan plateaus, 
are also largely made up of ancient crvstelline rooks The voWnin 
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masses of Dorfor in the central limb, and of Cameroon peak in 
the western limb, are witnesses of the same stresses that caused the 
riftinjT and vulcanism of East Africa. 

Drainage. — The drainage system of Airica is a reflection of its 
plateau character. A third of the contment has no outlet to the 
sea at all. The largest inland drainage area comprises the greater 
part of the Saharan and Libyan Deserts together with the basin of 
Lake Chad , other areas ore the eastern Kalahari, draining into 
Lake Ngami and the Etosha Pan, and a long section, centred on 
Lake Eudolf, of the eastern branch of the nft valley sjrstem. The 
rivers, apart from those flowing into the inland basins, are of two 
kinds : 

(а) Many short streams flow swiftly down from the edges of the 
plateau ; these, owing to the heavy rainfall over much of the coastal 
highland, are rapidly eating their way back into the plateau and 
capturmg the waters of some of the larger streams and inlaTid 
basins. Thus the Niger is contmuaUy losing ground to the Senegal 
and other West African streams ; the Chad Basin and the Middle 
Congo are losing to the more powerful Benue and Ogowe rivers, 
which are fed from the highlands of Cameroon and Gaboon , 
and the streams flowing eastwards from the Drakensberg are 
engaged m capturmg the headwaters of the Orange and the 
Vaal. 

(б) The major rivers of the continent, which have long courses 
from the interior to the coast, are usually characterised by the 
existence of a long navigable upper course on the surface of the 
plateau, followed by a swift descent, in a series of rapids and 
waterfalls, to the coastal plain. The bars across the rivers m Fig. 2 
indicate the position of the principal rapids or falls. Thus few 
African rivers, either long or short, are navigable far inlaTid from 
the coart, and this was one of the factors which hindered the 
exploration of the erstwhile "Dark Contment.” The discovery 
of the navigable upper courses has facilitated later exploration 
and development, fii some cases the falls and rapids are more 
widely separated, and the rivem descend from the plateau in a 
series of steps. This is particularly the case with the Nile. 

The most important rivers of Africa axe the Nile, which flows 
northwards into the Mediterranean Sea ; the Senegal, Niger, Congo 
and Orange draining mto the Atlantic Ocean ; and the Limpmo 
and Zambesi flowing into the Indian Ocean. 

GUmate. — The climates of any continent are a result of the 
c^bmation of a mmber of physioal phenomena, chief amongst 
which are atmospheric pressure systems and their resulting winds, 
the space-relationships of the land mass with the oceans and other 
md nws^, the ocean currents which wash the shores, and the 
detailed physique of the continent. 
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Africa is characterised by the absence of those great relief barriers 
w^hich play so large a port in the climate of the other continents. 
It is true that the outward-facing edges of the plateau are so disposed, 
if wind conditions are favourable, to attract a large rainfall, but 
they do not greatly hinder the inland spread of oceamc air and 
moisture. One very marked effect of the physique of the continent, 
however, is the modiffcation of temperature produced by altitude — 
an amelioration of tropical conditions which frequently renders 
white settlement possible (Figs. 3 and D). 



Ocean currents exert considerable modifying effects upon the 
climate of parts of the African coast. On the west coast, the warm 
waters of Ihe Gulf of Guinea can clearly exert little inffuence upon 
the already overheated equatorial coaslJands ; but south and north 
of this region are two cool currents which ore partly responsible 
for the existence of the coastal deserts of Maimtania and South- 
West Africa. The Canaries current is traceable from the Straits 
of Gibraltar to Cape Yerde, flowing southwards. The temperature 
over the coast is sensibly lowered, fogs are frequent, and any on- 
shore breezes are blowing from the cold sea to the heated land, and 
thus drop no moisture. The Benguela current, flowing northwards 
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from Cape Town to the Congo month, exercises a similar influence 
over the cbmate of the south-west coast. In contrast with these 
cool currents, the coast of East and South-East Africa is washed by 
warm water from the equatorial currents of the Indian Ocean — 
the Mozambique current — and the warming effect is especially 
marked at those seasons when the prevailing wmds blow from the 
north-east, %.e. over the warm water towards the land. 

The main outlines of the climate of Afnca are determined 
ultimately by the apparent movement of the overhead sun, which 
coiitrols the relative positions of the permanent or oceamc, and 
fluctuating or contmental, pressure belts. The “ permanent ” 
belts, which oscillate withm oidy narrow limits, lagging considerably 
behind the overhead sun, are the high pressures of the North 
Atlantic (the Azores High), the South Atlantic, and South IndinTi 
Oceans. The fluctuating pressure systems are to be found occupying 
the two great bulges of the African contmeut north and soul^ of 
the equator. In January, the relative coolness of northern Africa 
induces a high average pressure, whilst over southern ALfrioa the 
heat derived from the overhead sun induces low pressure ; in July 
these conditions are reversed. An additional complication is 
introduced by the extension of the great Asiatdo monsoon over part 
of eastern Aflica during the middle months of the year. 

These pressure systems give rise to certain movements of air 
whic^ are chiefly responsible for the distribution of rainfall over the 
continent. These au-streams are as follows : 

(а) The Atlantic north-east Trade, blowing outwards from 
the Azores hig^-pressure system and its continuation over the 
Mediterranean or the Sahara. Over the Sahara these winds are 
known as the Harmattan.” 

(б) The Arabian north-east Trade, blowing outwards from th A 
high-pressure area of south-west Asia, over the Arabian Sea to 
East Afric a. This system is completely obliterated during the 
northern summer by the monsoon. 

(c) The Atlantic south-east Trade, blowing from the south 

Atlwtic hi^-pressure region towards the equatorial low pressure. 
This air-stream is diverted on crossing the eqiiator, becomine 
south-westerly. ® 

(d) The Ind i a n Ocean south-east Trade, blowing in response to 
the high pressure over that ocean, and crossing south-eastern Africa. 

(c) and (/) The “ westerly ” winds of the cyclonic belt, afEecting 
the es±reme north and south of the continent only, of course at 
opposite seasons of the year. 

It will be^ observed that all these air-streams are the result of 
majOT oceamc pressure systems. The important modifications 
introduced by the alte rnatin g high and low pressures of the oon- 
tmental mass are concerned m a i nly with difEerenoes in the relative 
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position of the air-streams, and the degree to which they penetrate 
the interior of the continent. 

The conditions prevailing in Jamiary, during the middle of the 
northern winter, may be studied in 3 and 4. The oceanic 
pressure systems are now at their farthest north, and the Azores 
anticyclone sends a long tongue eastwards over North Africa, 
which except for a belt of lower pressure over the Mediterranean, 
is continuous with the main winter high-pressure belt of Aflin. 
The summer heat of southern Africa results in the formation over 
that portion of the continent of a low-pressure area, which separates 
the two oceanic high-pressure areas on either side, and causes vital 
modifications in the wind systems. 

The Mediterranean coastiands lie on the edge of the cyclonic belt, 
and so receive intermittent rains during the passage of depressions. 
The wind system (a) penetrates almost as far as the Guinea ooaat- 
lands, but its east^ sector, blowing over Egypt, continues to flow 
southwards ri^t into the heart of ^e South AMoan low-pressure 
system. All this air is, of course, dry. The other aiiv-streams all 
show, by their directions, the “pull” exercised by the southern 
low-pressure system. Thus (6), the Arabian north-east Trade, is 
drawn in across East Africa and drops much moisture in the intenor, 
where it meets and rises over the Egyptian air-stream. The TtidiH-n 
south-east Trade (d) becomes an easterly wind over South Africa, 
and the Atlantic south-east Trade (c) is drawn in across the coast 
all the way from Cape Colony to Liberia, and again much rain ensues 
from the meeting of this am'Stream and others in the interior. A 
remarkable feature about the rainfall of this season is that, despite 
the dominant on-shore direction of the winds, it is not generally 
greatest in the coastal areas, but in the interior (the Atlas lands, of 
course, excepted). This is partly due to the absence of coastal 
mountains, and partly to the fact that much of the actual precipita- 
tion is the result of the meeting of aiiHnirxents of difierent densities 
and temperatures. ^When sudh convergences occur, one current 
rides over the other, cools in the process and drops its moisture. 
A considersble amount of the rainfall, too, is of convectional 
origin, the result of local inequalities of heating, and the overturning 
of hot and cold air-masses. 

Kgs. 6 and 6 show the conditions prevailing in July, the -mirlflTA 
of the no^ezn summer. Pressure is now lowest over the Sahara, 
the A^tic low-pressure area sending out a tongue in a westerly 
direction. The heat of the low-lying Congo Basin is responsible 
for a large southward bulge in this low-pressure system, from which 
pressure rises gradually to the South Afnoan anticyclone. A 
cunous, and as yet not fully explained, area of high pressure exists 
over Abyssinia. 

The most obvious efieot of the Saharan low-pressure area is the 
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formation of a ** monsoon ” over West Africa. The South AtLantio 
south-east Trades are drawn across the equator and penetrate for a 
considerable distance, as south-westerly wmds, into the heart of the 
Sudan, bringing exceptionally heavy rainfall to the south-west of 
West Africa and to the Nigeria-Cameroons region. The ounoas 
region of less rainfall along the Gk>ld Cotist is apparently due to the 
existence off that shore of a body of cold up-wellmg water, above 
which a mass of cool dense air accumuLites, acting us a burner to 
the warm oceanic winds. In the Sahara at this period mobt of the 
rainfall comes from violent tornadoes, the result ui the meeting of 



the monsoon and Harmattan air-streams. The combmed effect 
of the Congo low-pressure, the Abyssinian high-pressure, and the 
Aaiatin monsoon is to give a complex wmd movement and rainfall 
distribution over eastern Africa. The convergence of three air- 
streams, the diverted Atlantic south-east Trade, the Indian south- 
east Trade, and the Arabian Sea monsoon, upon the Abyssinian 
region results in a heavy rainfall over that area, which ceases almost 
suddenly near the Red Sea as soon as the influence of the dry 
Egyptian aiiystream is felt. The drought of the Somali coast 
appears to be due to the winds blowing parallel to the shore, and 
1 *^ 
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FiiOk &-~C9m>atio plt«>n(nueM m July (after Bioohi md VirrW: 
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the dryness of much of the east coast may be partly the ** rain- 
shadow ” efiect produced by the island of Madagascar — ^which 
receives a very heavy rainfall on its eastern side — ^and partly due 
to the fact that the air-streams are here divergent — part of the air 
being drawn towards the north by the Congo low-pressure, and part 
towards the south under the influence of the South African high- 



'Piti. 7 . — 'M’amti HT1T1TIH.1 isohyets (after J. S. Sinoer) and graphs of monthly raInfaQ 
(^mpare carefnlly with Fig 8 


pressure system. The extreme south coast receives rain from 
occasional depressions which pass eastwards on the edge of the 
South Atlantic belt of ** roaring forties.” 

The combined elEect upon the rainfall of these two extreme 
seasonal pressure distributions, and of the intermediate transitional 
periods, is seen in Fig. 7, which shows mean annual isohyets and 
IpnphB of the rainfall regime of representative places in diScrent 
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parb< of tho continent These graphs should be carefully studied, 
for they form a basis upon 'wHoh Africa can be divided into climatio 
regions. 

Following the usual nomendature for climatic regions. Fig. 8 
shows a simple division of the African continent. These broad 
divisions are based upon considerations of temperature, total 
rainfall and rainfall regime. 

The Equatorial Climate is found along the coast of West Airioa, over 



8.— Division of A&ica into broad dmatio rosions 
Compare witb Figa. 7 and 9. 


mvch. of the Congo Basin, in the KenyarUganda highlands (modified) 
and along a smaD part of the east coast. It is characterised by 
conOTant high temperatures (annual average at sea-level 76® to 80®F 

K than about 6®), a heavy rainfall, and 

hi^ humidity. In Wert Africa the rainfall is greatest during the 
northern summer when the monsoon is at its height, hut two dirtinct 
^ apparent at the periods of the overhead sun. On 
Afeican there is a tendency for two rainy seasons 
to occur, separated by a short dner period about the middle of ths 
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yeax. In the East African highlands conditions are complicated 
by the existence of mountamous topography in equatorial latitudes^ 
and by the position of the area on the edge of several air-streams. 
But the rainfall regime is still equatorial in type and the temperature 
range is small (e.^ Nairobi, 58" to 65° F.). 

TAc Tropical Climate, in various forms, occurs over a broad zone 
north and south of the Central African belt of equatorial chmate 
On the whole it shows a marked dry season during the cooler half of 
the year, and, in general, the rainfall decreases and the length of 
the dry season increases as one goes north and south of the equatorial 
belt. 

The Hat Desert Climate occurs over a large area in northern 
Africa between the tropical belt and the ilediterraneau coast- 
lands, over the eastern horn of the coutment, and in the south-west 
between the tropical zone and the “ Mediterranean " fringe of the 
Cape. Both the Sahara and the Kalahaii Deserts are straddled 
across the Tropica. Rainfall is very scanty, and falls mainly in 
thunder showers during the hottest part of the year. The range 
of temperature, especially between day and night, is considerable, 
clear ^es and a virtual absence of vegetative covering being 
conducive to quick heating and quick racUation The position of 
northern Africa with regaid to the Asiatic land moss results in the 
coast-to-coast extent of the desert In South Africa, the smaller 
width of the continent, and the vast expanse of ocean lying to the 
east, allow a belt of worm temperate climate to exist m the south- 
east. The desert of Somaliland is largely due to the prevailmg 
winds for most of the year being parallel to the coast — ^north-east 
in the cool^ season, south-west during the summer monsoon 
season. 

The Warm Temperate type of chmate is found on the south-east 
coastal belt, south of the Tropic of Capricorn. In common with 
regions of this type elsewhere in the worhi, it receives a fairly heavy 
trade-wind rainfall during the hot season. The counterpart of this 
region m the interior, where the average 3,000-feet elevation of the 
plateau considerably reduces the temperature, can be classified as 
the Temperate Grassland type, although it is m much lower latitudes 
than most of the areas so classified m other ports of the world, 
qqie rainfall regime resembles that of the coastal belt, but the 
amount decreases fairly rapidly towards the western semi-deserts. 

The M^Uerranean climatic type occurs on the Mediterranean 
coastlands and the northern slopes of the Atlas Mountains. It is 
characterised by winter cyclomc rainfall and on almost complete 
summer drou^t, the length of which mcreases rapidly as one 
proceeds eastwai^ from Tunis. The Atlas Mountains are high 
enou^ to attract occasional summer storms, but beyond their 
summits on the south the climate quickly approaches that of 
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the hot desert. The extreme south-western oomer of Africa also 
experiences conditions akin to those of the Mediterranean as 
regards temperature and rainfall regime. The area having a real 
summer drought is very limited, however, and the south coast of the 
continent, experiencing a very even rainfall regime, deserves to be 
classified as a warm variety of the Temperate Forest type of climate. 

Natural Vegetation. — The natural vegetation of Africa is m 
the main a reflection of the simple climatio division outlined above. 
It varies from absolute desert to luxuriant rain-forest, and in general 
is dependent upon the amount and seasonal distribution of the rain- 
fall. In certain areas, however, altitude exercises an important 
control. Broadly speaking, it may be said that the equatorial *’ 
type of climate correspond to dense rain-forest, the ** tropical ” 
type to various forms of savana, the “ warm temperate ** type 
to forests, less dense and of a different type from ^e equatorial 
forests, and the other climatic types to the daracteristic vegetation 
with which they are always associated — desert, temperate grassland 
and “Mediterranean.” Superimposed upon this simple division 
we have the mountain vegetation belts of the East Afrirm-ii and 
Abyssinian highlands and of the Atlas Mountains (Eig. 9). 

The Equatorial Bair^Forest occurs along the west coast from 
Sierra Leone to the Congo mouth, and extends eastwards in a broad 
2 oue over much of the Congo Basin. A forest zone of HimilaT 
type occurs on the windward (eastern) slopes of the mountainous 
l^kbone of Madagascar. The climate, lacidng any Tnarlr^d period 
of drought (total rainfall over 60 inches) and characterised by even- 
ness of temperature, allows of no seasonal period of rest for plants, 
and in consequence the dominant vegetation is a jungle of large 
tr^a, often with dense undeigrowth inextricably intertwined by 
epiphytes and lianes, aU at different stages in their reproductive 
cycle. On its outer edges, where the total rainfall decreases 
(about S5 to 60 inches, with three to four months’ drou^t) 
the seasonal distribution becomes more marked, that is, where the 
equated^ climatic type merges into the tropical, the forest 
in density and gives place to high savana with deciduous trees. 

The Savanas of Africa cover an enormous area — over 40 per 
cent, of the whole contment—and show great variety. They are 
aU chararterised, however, owing to the marked period of drought 
which coincides with the cool season, by the dominance of n-nTmo-r 
grasses, with trees occurring sporadically, either scattered or in 
clumps in the wetter parts, especially along the watercourses, 
with decreased water^pply, and a longer rainless period, the 
grassy bec^e drier ^d less luxuriant, and the trees fewer and of 
^t^t-rensting species. The High Savana referred to above occurs 
m a Mt on the nirtem margin of the equatorial forests from 
Uambia to Uganda, and in a wide zone south of the forests in Belgian 
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Congo and Angola. East of the forests it is replaced by the moun- 
tain vegetation of the highlands bordering the Biffc Vallejos. It is 
composed of an open woodland with a ground vegetation of tall 
grasses, which grow rapidly at the beginning of the rainy season, 
and dry off and are usually burnt down naturally during the period 
of drought. With fewer trees, either in clumps or singly, the land- 
scape becomes park-hke in character. 



9 ^Vegetation of Aftioa (edinplified &om Shantz and Marbat). 

The dotted in the south-east divides the platcan Crom the coastal lowlands. 


South and south-east of the southern zone of high savana is 
a broad zone, having a rainfall of between 30 and 40 inches and 
a four to six months’ drought, extending tlnough Angola and 
Northern Bhodesia to western Tanganyika, with a southern lobe 
stretching mto Bechnanaland. Here the savana takes on the form 
of a Dry Forest, characterised by an abundance of small flat-topped 
trees in an open, park-hke growth, with a floor covering of relativdy 
tall grasses. 
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Beyond the great area occupied by all these vegetation regions 
occur a series of drier savanas, which merge gradually into the senu- 
deserts of the Sahara and Kalahari. The rainfall in these regions 
is light, ranging from 10 to 30 mches, and the long dry period 
is from five to eight months m length. This Dry or Low Savona 
extends from Senegal to Somaliland, and from South-West Africa 
to Kenya. The grasses are from three to five feet high, and often 
quite luxuriant, and the trees are scattered and often flat-topped 
and thorny. The acacia is the most widely-distributed genus 
of tree, and we might almost call this a zone of acacia-savana. 
With decreasing rainfall the trees become smaller and thorny and the 
grass drier, coarser and more tufty, leaving much bare soil ; and 
in parts of East and South Africa tiie trees cease entirely, leaving 
only open grassland. 

The Semi-Deserts . — ^With decreasing rainfall and a lengtheniiig 
dry period, the savanas merge gradually into semi-desert, and 
finally into absolute desert. The semi-deserts assume a great 
variety of forms. In the wetter parts both shrubs and tufty grasses 
may be present, but with a smaller water supply the soil is mostly 
bare, and the only vegetation consists of scattered woody plants, 
like the “ Karroo bush,*’ or “ succulents ” (t.e. fleshy, water-storing 
plants) such as cacti For the greater part of the year the vegetation, 
dominantly dark green, grey or brown in colour, looks aU but dead, 
but after rain the plants and grasses will burst forth mto new 
growth, and mil l i ons of wmd-bome seeds will gemunate and hurry 
through their life-cycle. Semi-desert vegetation of varying richness 
is found over an enormous area in northern Africa between the 
savanas of the Sudan and the Mediterranean ooastlands, and it 
extends round the “ horn ” of the contment thro ugh Eritrea to the 
Somah coast and into Kenya. In southern Africa it is found in 
a narrow band between the dry savanas and the western coastal 
desert, and over the Karroo Plateau. 

Deserts . — -Absolute desert, a waste of sand, rock or soil, almost 
entirely devoid of vegetation except after one of the rare showers of 
rain, is confined to certain parts of the Sahara— where even camels 
cannot journey without carrying food and water supply— .and to 
the coast of South-West Africa, called the Namib. 

We hove now traced the more or less symmetrical succession 
^vegetatiim belts from the equatorial rain-forest to the hot deserts. 
There remain for consideration the northern and southern Tnn.Tpri-nn.1 
zones and the vegetation of the equatorial highUnr^ff 

Warm Teinperate Forest.— The area occupied by these forests is 
derived from the Mozambique current aurl 
the 7 , “id rainfall are responsible for the existence of the 

palm-belt of hatal, which consists of ooastahforests of distinctly 
tropical character, with palms, bananas and stinkwood (a species 
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of laurel), and Hanes and epipHjtes. At greater altitudes on the 
slopes of the Drakensberg, and in the centre of the south coast 
where the rainfall regime is very even (qf. Fig. 7), occur patches of 
forest more definitely aUied to those of temperate latitudes, witli 
deciduous and coniferous trees. 

Landward of the region where the warm-temperate forests 
occur, in southern Transvaal and the Orange Free State, is an area 
which might have been considered as a variety of savana, but which, 
from its distinct resemblance to the drier parts of the North Ameii- 
can prairies, can better be classed as “ Temperate ” Grassland. 
Although only just outside the tropics (lat. 26®ito 32° S.), the elevation 
of the plateau (more than 3,000 feet, with parts over 6,000 feet) 
considerably reduces temperature, and the winter drought, from 
four to six months in length, hinders tree growth. The grasses 
form a continuous cover (contrast the dry savana) about three feet 
high. This area is known as the “ High Veld,"' but it should be 
remembered that the term “ veld ** is apphed in South Africa to 
many difierent kmds of vegetation and has no scientific significance. 

Mediterranean . — ^The vegetation of the Atlas lands and the Cape 
region exhibits much variety, but the characteristic of drought- 
resistance is always present. On the slopes of the Atlas Mountains 
open forests of cedar and cork-oak are found. The most wide- 
spread type, however, is the ** maquis,” or temperate brush, 
consisting of a relatively luxurknt growth of bushes and small 
trees, such as the olive. In drier parts, such as sheltered valleys 
ifi.g. the Plateau of the Shotts) gross predominates over stunt^ 
palms and bushes. The region of the Cape, where the summer 
drought is not so pronounced as in the Atlas lands, possesses a 
flora of great richness. 

Mourdmn YegdtaAvm, — ^The highlands of East Africa and 
Abyssinia, straddled across the equator, have a series of vegetation 
zones on their slopes, and variation in rainfall, temperature (t.e. alti- 
tude) and aspect combine to produce an immense variety of form 
in both forests and grassland. The forests ore on the whole warm 
temperate in type, but are usually far denser even than the equatorial 
rain-forests, and contain a vast number of species of trees, epiphytes 
and climbing plants. In the drier parts, where the forest merges 
into some form of savana, open woodlands with cedar and wild ohve 
occur ; in wetter parts, dense jungles characterised by the abundance 
of the banana ; at higher altitudes, cedar and podocarp (or yellow- 
wood) predominate; whilst the upper edges of the forest belt 
may show dense thickets of bamboo. The densest forests He 
between about 7,000 and 9,000 feet above sea-level. Ovm: large 
areas, too, grasslands occur, A continuous cover two or three feet 
in height prevails, which, unlike the savana grasses, is green for 
most or aU of the year. These mountam grasslands are the vital 
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part 3 of East Africa, the parts where agriculture can best be carried 
on, and where Europeans may dwell. 

Forestry. — ^Forests, mcluding the more densely-wooded portions 
of the savana lands, cover 12*6 per cent, of the surface of Africa. 
Nearly a half of this area (48 per cent ) comprises the dense forests 
of the equatorial zone, almost another half consists of the more open 
woodlands of the “Dry Forest” belt and other portions of the 
savanas, whilst the remainmg 4 per cent, represents the temperate 
forests of the mountainous areas of eastern Africa and the extreme 
south, and the woodlands of the “ Mediterranean ” regions. Despite 
the eadstence of over a million square miles of forests, however, 
Africa as a whole exports but little timber ; many of the countries 
are not self-sufficing, and South Africa in particular imports large 
quantities. Except for some e^loitation of the equatorial forests 
of West Africa for mahogany and other cabinet woods, there has 
been very little development of the timber resources, and the 
importance of the forest areas has lain rather in what might be 
termed by-products, such as pahn-oil, rubber, gums, cork and dyes, 
and with cultivated tree-crops such as cacao and coffee. Ahnca 
labours under numerous disadvantages as a timbeiyproduoing region. 
The chief of these is the high cost of production and transport. 
Vast areas of valuable forest are not only hundreds of miles from 
the coast, but also far removed from any reasonable medium of 
transport, and rail charges on such a bulky commodity are high. 
The cost of logging is greatly increased, particularly in the tropical 
forests, by the large number of species of trees per acre, and the 
difficulty of getting large trees out of the jungle. Then, too, the 
comparatively recent opening-up of the continent has not allowed 
time for the qualities and properties of the vast array of tropical 
timbers to be properly examined, and it is difficult for unknown 
and untried woods to enter a market almost monopohsed by such 
favourably situated producing areas as the West Indies and Central 
America. Finally, it must be remembered that tropical hardwoods, 
which make up the bulk of Africa’s resources, only represent 2 per 
cent, of the world’s trsule in timber (the remaining 98 per cent, being 
made up by softwoods, mainly £rom the “ Temperate Coniferous ” 
zone — 80 per cent., and temperate hardwoods from the ** Tem- 
perate De^uous ” belt — ^18 pra cent.). 

(a) Eguatonal Forests . — ^The most valuable timbers in th nwA 
forests are niahogany and numerous other cabinet woods such as 
ebony, satinwood and rosewood. Just as, to the road engineer, 
all crystalline rocks are known as " granite,” whatever their true 
geological name, so the hard, red wood of many differem; species of 
African trees is known commercially as mahogany. These valuable 
furniture woods are bulky and heavy, and are obtained chiefly 
from areas near to liveis on which the logs can bo floated: The 
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coastal plain of West Africa, and the French portion of the lower 
Congo region, are the chief exploited areas, Gabon, Nigeria, the 
Gold Coast and the Ivory Coast being the countries concerned. 

Mention may here be made of the economic importance of the 
narrow mangrove belt which fringes most of the estuaries and 
coastal swamps of West Africa, from Gambia to the Congo mouth, 
and of East Africa from Kenya to Natal. Mangroves only grow 
on the seashore within tidal limits, and they furnish two important 
products. Their timber is particularly hard and resistant to the 
attacks of ants and boring sea creatures, and so is sometimes 
employed in railway and harbour construction ; and their bark 
can be used for the production of tanning material. Commercial 
production of mangrove poles and bark is almost confined to the 
east coast, Kenya and Portuguese East Africa conducting most of 
the iudustay and trade. 

(ft) South African Forests . — ^Less than 1 per cent, of the Union 
is forest-covered, and enormous quantities of European softwoods, 
and of Australian, American and West African hardwoods are 
imported. The Knysna area and a few others provide hardwoods 
from the ironwood, sneezewood and boxwood trees, and softwood 
from the yellowwood (Podocarpus) for local use, especially for the 
railways. Australian eucalyptus has been planted in many areas 
with great success. The bulk of the Umon is, however, timberleas. 

(c) East African Forests . — Although not extensive in area (only 
about 2 per cent, of Kenya and Uganda are forested, and about 4 per 
cent, of Tanganyika) and lying f^ inland, the mountain forests of 
East Africa are locally valuable, especially near railway lines, for 
they produce fine timber and can be used for locomotive fuel. 
The camphor tree provides hardwood, and the coniferous cedar and 
podocarp are very useful constructional timbera, the former especially 
as being resistant to the ravages of ants. Distance from the coast 
must obviously prohibit any export of these timbers for a very long 
time to come. 

(d) Med/Oerrcmean Foresis . — ^About 6 per cent, of the French 
Athu lands is forested, the principal trees being cork oak, Aleppo 
pine, cedar and juniper. There is comparatively little lumbering 
activity, however, and much constructional timber is imported. 
The outstanding product of the forest is cork — ^the bark of a species 
of oak tree — obviously of great value in a wme-making area such as 
the Mediterranean. 

Agriculture — Native and Introduced. — ^The agricultural 
activities carried on in Africa to-day show a curious response to 
purely geographical conditions on the one hand, and to politico- 
economic mfiuences on the other. Especially within the tropics, 
production for export is very localised, partly as a result of difEereuces 
in political administration, and partly owing to the presence or 
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absence of railways, and large areas of potentially productive land 
are still almost unoccupied or are given over to shifting native 
agriculture. Maps of agncultural production thus tend to show 
concentration upon comparatively few areas, such as the extreme 
south and south-east, the East African highlands, parts of West 
Afnca, the Nile Valley, and the Mediterranean coastlands of the 
Atlas region. 

We can consider the products of the land under five heads ; 

1. Products of the tropical forest zone, including “ collected ” 
products such as rubber and palm-oil, tree-crops such as cacao 
and cofiee, and cultivated plants such as rice 

2. Products of the savana lands, such as maize and cotton. 

3. Mediterranean crops — vine and fruit, and including the 
temperate cereals, wheat and barley. 

4. Products of the desert oases — the date palm. 

5. Animals, such as cattle, sheep, goats and camels. 

(1) Tropical Products . — ^The equatorial forests jdeld numerous 
products, apart from timber, which have entered world commerce 
The oil- palm, Elaeis guineensis, bears a fruit which yields an 
od largely used in the manufacture of soap, margarine and certain 
high explosives. The kernel of the fruit also yields an oil which 
can be xmed as a substitute for olive oil. The West Afncan coastal 
zone, within about a hundred miles of the sea, is the principal 
pre^uemg area, and the palms fiouiish wherever the rainfall exceeds 
60 inches and the drought penod is short. Erom Southern Nigeria, 
Sierra Lieone and Dahomey palm kernels and oil are the principal 
export ; they play a much smaller part in the trade of the Gold 
Coast and Ivory Coast. Much damage has been done to thia 
md^try, however, by the primitive methods of production employed, 
which appreciably lower the quality of the oil and thna its market 
value. Severe competition horn plantations in Malaya and the 
East Indies has arisen, and the Belgian Congo is also producing. 
Moreover, much labour has been withdrawn from the palm-oil 
industry in certain areas by the demands of the cacao plantations. 

Rubber has been obtaiaed in large quantities m the past from 
the tree iMtidclphia and the vine Puntunvui, and at one period 
the Congo Basin and the Amazon Basin between them produced 
tM bulk of the world’s supply of rubber. Over-tapping, however, 
often counting to complete destruction of the trees, and the 
competition of Asiatic plantation rubber have combined to 
duress the industry considerably. In the Congo Basin htble is now 
collwrted and m West Africa the development of the plantations has 
gr^y ^uced the available labour supply. The export of wild 
rubber has now praetdeaUy ceased, the world over-production of 
plantation rubber havmg rendered it uneconomic ; the output of a 
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the oil-palm Iselt, and covering much of the northern part of the 
(rold Coast Colony and the southern part of Ashanti, about one 
half of the world’s cocoa is produced. Plantations are extending 
also m the south-western part of Nigeria and m the Ivory Coast ; 
and certain areas in the lower Congo region of the Belgian Congo 
and the Kabmda region of Angola are being developed. 

Another tropical tree or shrub, which is extensively cultivated, 
not so much withm the equatorial forest zone, but rather in the 
regions of mountam forests is coffee (Fig. 10). A species of cofEee 



10 — Disfnbutioii of oocoa and cofiee. 


wh^ can withstand equatorial heat and moisture is found growing 
\^d m the foi^ of Liberia and in the Belgian Congo and Angola 
but ge prmdpal cultivated vaneties are better suited to cooler 
conditions. A rich, weU-drained soil such as that found on the 
slopM of cleared forest land, is required ; protection from excessive 
Bonl^t IS frequency afforded by plantii^ some larger tree, such 
as the banana, and by pruning the coffee tree down to shrub-like 
^portioM, about 8 feet in hei^t. As considerable labour is 
r^mred in the plantarions, production is greatest in the more 
densely settled portions of the East African highlands. Much 
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wild coffee of the Arabian type is obtained in sonthern Abyssinia, 
but the chief plantations lie, usually at an elevation of 5,000-6,000 
feet, in the E^ikuyu highlands of Kenya and in eastern Uganda. 
Both natives and Europeans are engaged in the industry. Other 
coffee plantations flourish in the Usumbara highlands of Tanganyika 
Territory, in eastern Mozambique, and on the eastern slopes of the 
highlands of Madagascar. Flotations have also been established 
in northern Angola and in the Belgian lower Congo region. 

An important cultivated plant in the tropical forest zone is 
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rice (Fig. 11). Lowland or swamp rice is grown in the coastal 
deltas of western West Africa (Sierra Leone, French Guinea and 
Ivory Coast), of East Africa (Kenya and Tanganyika Territory), 
and of Madagascar, and in the swampy lowlOds around LOe 
Victoria. Upland rice, however, is a pr<^uct of the savana zone. 
It is grown in the western part of the Sudan, notably in floodable 
areas of the upper Senegal Basia, and in Madagascar. In addition, 
rice is grown under irrigation in the northern half of the Nile 
Delta. 

(2) Products of the Savana Lands . — ^The trees of the savanaa 
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yield two important products — gum arabic and shea nuts. Oum 
atabic is obtained by tapping from several species of acacia. It is 
found throughout the Sudanese savana zone, but production is 
almost confined to the two ends of this zone. The greater part of 
the output comes from the Xordo&n region of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan; at the western end Senegal also collects and exports a 
little. The shea tree is characteristic of the West African savanas, 
Northern Nigeria and the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast 
being the chief areas in which the collection of the nuts and the 
extraction of the oil are practised. A kind of butter (shea butter) 
is made from the oil 

The cultivated crops of the savana lands are, as one mighf . 
expect, mainly shrubs like the cotton bush, small plants such as 
tobacco and the ground-nut, or grasses hke maize and miUet. 

Although Africa contributes but little over 5 per cent, of the 
world’s aOton crop, the cultivation of cotton h^ been steadily 
encouraged under British, French and Belgian guidance, and in 
addition to the long-famous Egyptian production, plantations of 
native and introduced varieties are now well estabhahed in a number 
of difEerent regions withm the savana zone, where the cotton plant, 
needing summer rainfall and a drier ripening period, is well suited 
to the climatic conditions (Fig. 12). The ^est variety of cotton 
produced in Africa comes from the Nile Valley of Egypt. This is 
of long staple (1^ mohes) and yidds abundantly (about 450 lbs. 
per acre — (f. the American average of about 180 lbs.) under ideal 
temperature conditions and irrigation. The best quality of aU, 
known as S akel la n des or Sakel, is grown in the delta region. In 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, American varieties are grown in the 
fioodable areas adjoinmg the Blue Nile and the White Nile, and 
Egyptian cotton m the Gezira, irrigated by perennial canals. 
More than half a milli on acres in eastern Uganda are planted with 
cotton, which provides the principal ei^ort, aTid great progress is 
being made in the savana regions of the Belgian Congo, north 
south of the equatorial forests. In West Africa both native and 
Ame rican varieties are ^own. The native cotton produces a rou^, 
^®rij-stapled lint, of little value to mfl-chi-nfl-ap iTTn but a long- 
stopled Ame n can variety has been acclixnatiBed in several a-rAna in 
both French and British territories. The fioodable and irrigable 
ueas of ■^e upp^ Senegd basin form the most productive region, 
but Noi^em N^eria is increasing its acreage in the area within 
maw of the railway. Cotton is also grown in parts of eastern 
Amca at mtervals from Italian Somaliland, through Tanganyika to 
Mozambi^e, and numerous scattered plantations exist in Nyasar 
i^d, m Southern Rhodesia, and in Natal and the Transvaal; 
a^mpte are also being made to extend the cultivation of Egyptian 
c n in Algeria. The cotton of Africa is produced mainly by 
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native Hmallholders rather than on plantations under European, 
supervision. 

Qrownd-nubSi known also as monkey-nuts and pea-nuts, are the 
fruit of a plant of the pulse class, the pod of which ripens under- 
ground. The nuts yield a valuable oil, which can be employed for 
the same purposes as olive oil ; and as a result a considerable 
export takes place from West Africa, where the crop is mostly 
grown, to Erance and other Mediterranean countries. The plant 



Nois. — rUs map, wbudi diows aoreage under cotton, fails to empbaalie snfllclently 
the overwhelming importance of Egypt, trtiaie tbs yield per acre u far greater u 
any other region. 

will thrive on comparatively poor soib, and so is much grown in 
those areas where conditions do not favour the more tender crops. 
The West African savana zone is the chief area, the plant having 
been introduced into this region from America by the Portuguese 
(Eig. 13). Over the western end of this region ground-nuts are 
the principal crop, forming the bulk of the exports from Gambia, 
Senegal and Erench Sudmi. Good crops are also obtained in 
Northern Nigeria, whilst elsewhere in ^e African savanas, the 
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Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Mozambique, Nyaaaland, Southern Rhodesia 
and Madagascar have areas devoted to this crop. 

Tchaax) is another crop which was originally introduced from 
America into Africa by the Portuguese. It is a plant with a fairly 
wide latitudinal range of cultivation, being found in sub-tropical, 
“ Mediterranean ” and temperate zones, and in Africa it is cultivated 
in each of these three types of region (Fig. 13). Native tobacco 
cultivation is stiU very important in certain regions ; in the Congo 



^vanas, for example, tobacco has been used as money, in 
Belgian Congo and French Equatorial Africa it retains a great 
ocal value. Madagascar also h^ a large and increasing area ii-nr^AT 
mtive-grown tobacco, but the crop has declined in An gnla. n.Tifl 
Mozambique. More recent, however, is the introduction of new 
va^^^, mostly used for the production of pipe-tobacco, and their 
cultivation under plantation conditions. Within the savana 
zone tobacco is of greatest importance in Nyasaland and the 
IthodeM, m those parts where white settlement is fairly dense 
and railway transport available, lu the « Mediterranean ” zones, 
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the Cape Province, especially the Paarl region, has some important 
plantations, and cultivation is increasing in Algeria, which has the 
largest acreage of any single African provmce. In the “ tem- 
perate ” region of the south-east, tobacco is grown in the west and 
south-west of the Transvaal. 

The principal grain crop of Africa is maize. This also was 
introduced by the Portuguese from America, and it has spread over 
many parts of the continent with surprising rapidity. As a crop 
needing heat and moisture at the same tune, it is naturally well 



Maize la the moat widely cultivated cereal In Afri r*. 

suited to the savana lands, where summer rainfall is general, and to 
that area of south-eastern Africa which we have referred to as of the 
temperate grassland type ; but it is also grown within the tropical 
forest region and in the Mediterranean lands (Fig. 14). Enormous 
quantities of maize, much of which is never recorded in the official 
i^tistios of production, are grown by the natives for food ; only a 
few areas of specially intense cultivation have a surplus available 
for export. In West Africa native maize cultivation is wide- 
spread, from Gambia to Nigeria in the savana zone, and it is also 
grown, usually as the only possible ceoreal, in the forest belt, where 
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two crops are often obtained within the ye^. Ano^er area of 
impcartance is the highland region of East Africa, especially Kenya, 
which has a small export. Over the greater part of southern 
Africa maize, known generally as “mealies,’’ is the staple food. 
Cultivation is widespread in Madagascar and in many parts of the 
South Afn'r»fl.n savana zone in Nyasaland, Mozambique and the 
Bhodesias. Production reaches its maxiTnnm density, however, in 
the “temperate grassland” region of southem Transvaal and 
northern Orange Free State — often referred to as the “Maize 
Triangle ” — in the adjacent regions on the east and south-east — 
the native territories of Swaziland and Basutoland, and Natal. 
Much of the harvest is used for food by both natives and whites, 
ftnH increasing quantities are being employed as cattle fodder ; 
yet a considerable amount remains for export. Maize also looms 
largely in the agricultural economy of Egypt, where it is grown, 
wi^ irrigation, for food. It is also cultivated to a certain extent 
m the wetter western part of the Atlas lands in Morocco. 

Bather Hinn1fl.r in distribution, but grown especially m the drier 
parts of the maize regions, are varieties of mtZZefa, cultivated for 
human food, for the production of a native fermented drink like 
beer, and sometimes in South Africa for cattle fodder. In the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and in the drier parts of South Africa, 
miUets replace maize as the staple food crop. 

(3) P^ucts of the Mediterranean . Regions . — Mediterranean 
agriculture is associated particularly with tree-fruits and cereals, 
the hot summer sunshine, granted '^e availability of an adequate 
water supply, being favourable for the ripening of fruit and gram. 
In Africa the olive is confined to the Alias region (althou^ wild 
olive trees ore found m the Eastern Horn), and since it is a ^ou^t- 
resisting tree, its importance mcreases from west to east, Tunis 
having twice as many trees as Algeria, and the latter several times 
as many as Morocco. Many kmds oifrwts axe grown also in the 
Atlas lands, sometimes with irrigation — oranges, lemons, figs, 
pomegranates, almonds, amongst others. In the Gape region 
oranges together with grapefruit, plums, and other stone fruit 
are most important. Some of these fruits axe not confined to the 
•* Mediterran e an ” regions but axe grown also on the ’highlA.ndfl 
of Kenya, and with irrigation in parts of south-eastern Africa. 
Oranges especially are becoming commercially important in 
Southem Bhodesia and in the Transvaal. 

The vine is cultivated in both Mediterranean ” regions. In the 
north-west A^eria leads in wine production, and in the south-west 
the Cape region has an increasing wine and raisin output. 

The princi]^ cereals of the temperate zone, wheat aTid barley, 
are cultivated in Africa as winter crops, especially in the “ Mediter- 
ranean regions. In the Atlas lands these two cereals are of almost 
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equal importance, but elsewhere wheat takes first place. Wheat is 
grown in the Cape region, and also in certain parts of the savana 
lands, as in Southern Rhodesia, the nft valley of Kenya, and French 
Sudan ; it is an important food crop in Egypt. 

(4) Products of the Oases . — ^The date palm is the characteristic 
tree of the Saharan oases, and it pla 3 rs a mmilftr paxt in the hfe of 
the oasis-dweUers to that of the banana in the tropical forest. 
It provides fruit, palm wine, leaves for matting and timber. Apart 
from the scattered oases of the central S^ara, the northern and 



Thia map does not dutlngtuah between native and European breeds. Cf. p. 80. 

eastern fringes of the desert are tiie chief areas for date cultivation — 
southern Morocco and Algeria, central Tunis, the Nile Valley and the 
Egyptian oases, and the northern part of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. 

(5) Animals — ^Africa, containmg such large areas of savana 
land, is naturally adapted for stock raising in various forms. The 
gbiflf obstacles are diseases, notably that produced by the tse-tse fly 
Oottfo are widespread and are of two main kinds — ^native “ sebu ” 
or humped cattle, adapted for withstanding the long dry season of 
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the savanas, and introduced European varieties. In a general way 
one may say that tropical Africa has mostly native cattle, whilst 
in the Atlas lands and in South Africa the stock is largely mixed or 
of European origin (Fig 15). In the Sudan many of the tribes are 
great cattlemen, and hides and skins are important articles of 
commerce. In East Africa and Madagascar the cattle are mainly 
native and of poor quahty, being very subject to diseases, but in 
parts of Kenya the stock has been improved by foreign blood, and 
dairying is developing. In South AMca, a natural stock-raising 



Fia. 16 . — Dutrabritioii of sheep, 
note tile flomiTumre of the Umoo anfl tiw s- kimm innum 


region, many fine herds have been built up, and the tse-tse and 
rinderpest considerably reduced by dipping. Both beef ami 
dairy cattle are raised, and the importance of the maize crop for 
fattening should be noted. Oxen provide the principal of 

transport over much of the veld. The cattle are noticeably con- 
centrated in the wetter eastern half of South Africa, and are 
mo^y up on the plateau away from the damp heat of the lowlands. 

Sheep toe alro widely distributed, rather more widely, perhaps, 

^ ^ ^der drier condition 

16). Thus about 16 million are found in the Atlas lands. 
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notably on the dry plateau of the Shotts. Seasonal movement to 
and from the mountains is here common. Large numbers of sheep 
ore scattered all over the drier savanas of the Sudan and southern 
Sahara, and a considerable industry has been built up in British 
Somaliland. In East Africa the animals are mostly of poor native 
varieties. The Umon of South Africa has 35-46 million sheep, 
mostly of European types, mcludmg the merino, upon which the 
important wool trade has been based. Although, as with cattle, the 
density of sheep population is greatest in the east (Orange Free 
State) ; huge flocks are reared also on the Karroo. The chief 
difficulty and obstacle to further outward extension of sheep 
farming is the lack of adequate water supply. 

Goats are distributed over roughly t^e same areas as sheep. 
The goat is a characteristic animal of the Mediterranean, and the 
Atlas lands have some 8 millions. In South Africa the Angora 
goat has been introduced, and a considerable export of mohair 
takes place. The goats are particularly in evidence in the eastern 
Karroo, and the Union has usually between 7 and 8 million. 

CamelSi together with dates, form the basis of hfe in the Sahara 
Desert. They are beasts of burden, and supply milk, hair and skin. 

The Native Races of Africa.^ — The native peoples of Africa 
comprise some half-dozen ethnic groups, which fall into three major 
classes : (1) the aboriginals, such as the Bushmen and Hottentots 
of the Kalahari, the Pygmies of the Congo forests, and the pure 
Negroes of West Africa ; (2) the Hamites, a Caucasian or white 
race, coming originally from .^abia and the Near East, and occupy- 
ing most of northern and north-eastern Africa ; (3) the vast and 
varied group of peoples, occupying most of the continent south of 
the Sah^a, which has resulted from the intermixture of the Hamites 
with the aboriginals (Fig. 17). 

Aboriginals . — Three of the four aboriginal groups are of little 
importance at the present time and are slowly declining. The short, 
brown-skinned Bushmen formerly spread over the greater part of 
eastern and southern Africa, but are now confined to the Kalahari 
semi-desert, where they lead a primitive nomadic existence, living by 
hunting and gathering roots. Unaffected beneficially by contact with 
civilisation, they are rapidly decreasing in numbers. The Hottentots ^ 
probably a mixture of Bushmen with early Hamite invaders, have 
also retreated before the Hamitic advance into the desert of South- 
West Africa. Of slightly higher culture than the Bushmen, they 
are mainly pastoral people, only semi-nomadic. In Cape Province 
they have been lai^ely absorbed by racial intermixture. The 
NegrUoSt or Pygmies, formerly feirly widely distributed, are now 
confined to the equatorial forests of Central Africa. Of low stature, 
only about 4 feet 6 inches, they live in small communities, hunting 
1 Thia seotion u baaed npon Profeasor Sdigmon’s book “ The Bocoa of Africa. ** 
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and collecting food from the forest trees ^d plants. The Negroes 
are a much more important and widely distributed group. Negro 
blood is present over the whole of Africa south of the Sahara and 
of the Eastern Horn, but the purest type, scarcely affect^ by 
any mtermixture, occurs in West Africa from Senegal to Nigeria. 
These negroes are taU (average 6 feet 8 mches), with black skm and 
woolly hair. Some of the tribes formerly practised cannibalism. 
They are now settled agriculturists, growing their own food and 
keeping pigs, chickens and perhaps goats and cattle. The Kru 
people of the liberian coast are seamen and fishermen. Much 



Fia. 17. — SimjdiBed etluuo map of Africa, 
l^or Uadaguosr, see p. 246 


intermixtore with Homitic peoples has taken place in the Sudanese 
country, and numerous tribes of tall, black people speaking Hamitio 
languages are found. Such are the stock-raising Hausa. 

Hamites . — ^The Hamites are the dominant African sto(d 3 :, and 
the development of African civilization is largely the story of the 
spread of the Hamitio peoples and their interaction with the more 
primitive aboriginal stocks, the Negro and the Bushman. The true 
Hamites (as opposed to the Negro-Hamitio mixtures) fall into two 
large ^oups, an eastern and a northern. The eastern Hamites 
comprise the Egyptians, Nubians, Somalis, and a large section of the 
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Abyssimans. Diversity of geograpkioal environment, from the 
fertile Nile valley and the Abyssinian highlands to the Somali and 
Egyptian deserts, and varying degrees of penetration of the 
Mohammedan and Christian religions, have resulted in a great 
variety of peoples in the group. The northern Hamitcs occupy a 
vast area covering the Atlas lands, the Sahara and parts of the Sudan. 
Several of the more important groups are well known. The Berbers, 
with a much lighter skin than most, are perhaps the result of a very 
early intermixture of Egyptian Hamites with southern Europeans. 
They are an agricultural and pastoral people, sometimes practising 
a transhumance which almost amounte to nomadism, and a 
number of interesting tribes remain m the remoter parts of the Atlas 
Mountains. The Tuareg are the tall camel nomads of the Saharan 
oases ; and the Fulani m the Upper Niger region and in Northern 
Nigeria ore a powerful group of cattle-raisers. 

N egro-Hamitic Peoples . — ^The Hamites, entering Africa from 
the north-east at several different periods, spread gradually over 
the whole continent, and their contact with the aboriginal negroes 
has resulted in an immense variety of peoples, with varying pro- 
portions of Negro and Hamitic blood. These Negro-Hamitic 
peoples fall into three main groups, of which the last-named is of 
greatest importance : Nilotes, Half-Hamites and Bantu. TheJN’iiiteff 
are a group of taU tribes occup3ring the Nile Valley in the southern 
part of the Anglo-Egyptdan Sudan. Their hfc is mainly dependent 
upon their cattle, although some agriculture is practised. The 
Hdlf-Hamites ore centred in Kenya, extendmg mto Uganda and 
Tanganyika Territory. They are mainly dark-skinned, semi- 
nomadic postorahsts of fine physique, like the Masai. Amongst 
these people wealth is usually reckoned in head of cattle, and milk 
and blood are the chief items in the diet. Inter-tnbal warfare was 
formerly their chief occupation. The Bantu are a congeries of 
peoples belonging predominantly to central and southern Africa, 
named from and defined by the peculiar type of language that they 
speak.” They may be subdivided into western, southern and 
eastern groups. The western Bantu occupy the Congo forests. 
There are many Uttle-known tribes and mu^ disturbance of the 
population has taken place m the past. Slave raids considerably 
upset the balance of population, especially in the southern part of 
the area in Angola, where the Bushongo are the chief group, whilst 
in the north the warlike Fang, of former cannibal “ fame,” have 
conquered many of the weaker tribes. 'The southern Bantu, 
the most important of the three groups, have striking negro affinities, 
woolly hair and black akin being usual. Prominent groups are the 
Xosa, Zulu, Bechuana and Basuto. Settlements take the form 
of villages of the kraal type, with separate beehive houses ; occupa- 
tions are sheep and ca^le-rmsing and the cultivation of maize. 
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The eastern Bantu occupy the eastern highlands of Africa from 
Uganda to Nyasaland. In Uganda the Baganda are the chief 
group — a rather varied people who have quickly become attached to 
the white civilisation. In the highlands of Kenya are the Akamba 
and the Kikuyu, agriculturalists and cattle-keepers. In eastern 
Tanganyika are the Swahih, whose language has become the 
** lingua franca ” over much of East Africa. In the highland s of 
Nyasaland am the Yao. 

A last ethnic group comprises the Semites, or Arabs, of Gaucsisian 
origin, Mohammedan religion, and speaking Semitio language. 
Arabs are diffused over much of northern Africa, but the parent 
stocks are found in the north and north-east, much intenmzture 
with negroes having occurred in the south and south-west. They 
occur as true camel nomads in the Sahara, as semi-nomadic cattle 
owners on the northern edge of the Sudan, and as cultivators in 
the oases, in Egypt and along the Mediterranean coast. 

In many parts of Africa within the last century, the native 
civilisations have come almost suddenly face to face wi^ white men 
and their culture, and the results, for better or worse, have been 
profound. In order to understand the different aspects of this 
native-white contact, we must first briefly eyamiTiA the nature of 
the opening up of the African continent. 

Exploration and Partition of Africa. — ^The effective penetra- 
tion of the African continent began about 1860. Centuries before 
this, however, Arab traders — mainly slave traders — ^had exercised 
their influence over the coastiands and mnoh of the interior of 
eastern Africa. Portuguese sailors had, by the early sixteenth 
century, acquired familiarity with the whole coastline from the 
Atlas l a nd s to the Eastern Horn, in their efforts to fintl a new trade 
route to I ndia ; and British, Butch and Portuguese vessels there- 
after frequently rounded the Cape. Numerous trading stations were 
opened on both west and east coasts, dealing in slaves, gold 
ivory (witness the names Gbld Coast and Ivory Coast), and with 
the decline of Portuguese maritune power, British, Butch 
IPrench influence began to be more felt. But the difificulty of the 
west coast forests and deserts, and the oharacteristic habit of the 
African nvers of prese ntin g obstacles to navigation within a com- 
paratively short d i s t a n ce from t h e ir months — a result of the plateau 
edge alie^y alluded to — effectively prevented much exploration of 
the interior. Althon^ Portugese and Arab slave traders may 
often have made considerahle journeys into the interior^— a Portu- 
guese party actually crossed the continent from west to east in 
l^S^their travels added little to the world’s knowledge of 
Afnca ; and the greater part of Europe was too troubled by the 
uph^vals of the Napoleonic wars and the Industrial Bevolution 
to give m uc h attention to foreign colonisation. 
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Only in the extreme south, where climatic conditions, owing to 
latitude and altitude, approached most nearly to those of Europe, 
had any considerable settlement taken place. Dutch colonists 
had settled at the Cape m the seventeenth century, and the 
advent of the British early m the nineteenth century started a feud, 
the repercussions of which have been reverberating through South 
i\irican politics ever since. British settlers occupied the Cape region, 



For rensed boundanea of Zabya, ue Fis. 102. 

the environs of Port Elizabeth and Natal, and Dutch farmers spread 
north-eastwards into the Transvaal and Orange Free State. 

Then during the latter half of the nineteenth century a series of 
scientihc explorations by men of British and other European 
nationalities, revealed the hitherto imTm nwn heart of the “ Dark 
Continent,” and opened up boundless possibilities for trade, 
development, and the spreading of a higher type of civilisation 
amongst the teeming populations of the forests and savanas. 
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The most famoiis British names in the history of African explora- 
tion are those of Livingstone, whose missionary jonmeys between 
1841 and 1873 had an enormous influence in -tie Zambesi region ; 
Stanley, who traced the course of the Congo after “ discovering ” 
Livingstone m 1871 ; Speke, Grant and Baker, who explored the 
East African in their search for the source of the Nile ; 

and Mungo Park, who traversed much of inland West Africa ; but 
too often it is forgotten that many Germaia, French and Portuguese 
carried out journeys, surveys and pioneer work almost as 
monumental in character. 

This revelation of the potentialities of the vast continent 
resulted in a movement on the psurt of European nations, culminating 
in a startling scramble during the ’eighties, to acquire territory. 
Britain, France, Germany, Portugal, Italy, Belgium and Spam 
were involved, and within a few years the greater part of the 
continent, large areas of which stiU remained unexplored, was 
partitioned between them. The possibility of future contention 
over the limits of the areas acquired was foreseen, and a series of 
international conventions between 1890 and 1894 delimited the 
spheres of influence of the various countries concerned. 

Subsequent changes, apart from the acquisition of Libya by 
Italy from Turkey in 1912, and the establishment of a French Pro- 
tectorate over Morocco in the same year, have been mainly the 
results of the Great War, after which the Gorman territories were 
transferred, under mandate from the League of Nations, to British, 
French or Belgian control. The only areas which remain outside 
European control are the Black ” i^publio of Liberia (formed m 
1822 for fireed American slaves), and Egypt. 

The development of the acquired temtories by their European 
holders has proceeded at difEerent rates and on difEcrent bnes, 
mineral wealth and the possibility of large-scale agricultural 
development having played important parts. At first, considera- 
tions of trade, and of the benefits which the mother coxmtry could 
derive from the exploitation of its new-found resources, were upper- 
most, and large slices of territory were leased to trading com- 
panies. T^us the Bhodesias were largely under the control of the 
British South Africa Company ; Northern Nigeria was managed 
by the Boyal Niger Company ; Kenya and Uganda by the British 
East Africa Company ; and Portuguese East Africa by the Mozam' 
bique and Nyasa Companies. ” It has been mcreasingly realised, 
however, that the exploitation of the resources is not the only object 
of European influence, and that the improvement of native standards 
of IMe and education — in fact, the development of ** AfripjL for tiba 
Africans,” should be considered of equal importance. In this 
connection the enormous amount of valuable work that baj» been 
done amongst the natives by missionaries of many dflnnnnina.- hin-nH 
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and from various countries must be remembered. Indeed, the 
bulk of the educational work in tropical Africa is still in their hands. 

Broadly speaking, apart from the independent states named 
above, European control of the African provmces has developed 
along three difEerent bnes : 

1. The Union of South Africa and Southern Ehodesia are 
selE-goveming portions of the British Empire, no longer under 
European control. 

2. Many of the territories are administered as colomes, that is, 
governed by a representative of the mother country. Such ore 
the British areas of Sierra Leone (part), Gold Coast Colony, 
Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland. etc., and most of the Erencli 
areas. 

3. Some areas have been controlled as Protectorates, i,e. govern- 
ment remains m the hands of native chiefs, advised by oihcials 
from the mother country. Such are Bechuanaland, Zanzibar, 
Uganda, parts of British West Africa, and Morocco and Turns. 

Population. — The bulk of the African population is, and must 
for ever remain. Native (Fig. 19), simply as a result of the latitudinal 
extent of the land mass. The greater part of Africa is either 
tropical, and so unsuited to white men, or semi-desert and so 
uninhabitable, and the areas suited to permanent white occupation 
are thus comparatively small, although much increased by the 
altitude of the plateau m southern Afoca. Over much of inter- 
tropical Africa, the highlands of Eenya and the Rhodesian Plateau 
excepted, complete white colonisation is impossible, owing to the 
debihtating efiect of constant high temperature and humidity ; 
over tbiH great area white mftn must be temporary visitors only, 
ATtfl the labour of agriculture and industry must be performed by 
the Natives. Native education within mtei>tropical Africa has 
thus been mainly concentrated on the improvement of agricultural 
methods. 

Here tbA population problem is largely concerned with the 
results of tba upsetting of tribal life by the introduction of new 
religious ideas and of a new class of wage-earners, in railway works, 
nninfta n.TiH plantations. It is essential that an adeq^uate education 
be given to tbA native if bia mind is not to be distorted by false 
ideas of the value of money and by his new and unaccustomed 
ability to purchase luxuries. In many areas, too, an acute problem 
bftR arisen concerning peoples whose main occupation before the 
coming of the white Tnan was inter-tribal warfare. Some new 
outlets for their energies must be found if some of the finest AfncMiu 
peoples are not to degenerate through lock of interest in s^nculture. 

Development of Gommiinications. — ^The greatest single 
factor in the exploitation of Africa has been the development of 
inftn.nH of communioation. TTuman porterage is still the only means 
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of moving goods over large areas of inter-tropical Africa, and camels 
in the Sahara, mules m the Atlfis lands, and the ox-waggon in South 
Africa are still unsurpassed for many purposes. The development 
of mineral resources and of commercial agriculture would obviously 
have been impossible, however, without the railway. Railways m 
Africa have been, developed largely as a senes of disconnected lines, 
each running inland from a port (Fig. 20). Except in the Union 



Fra lu.— nistribaticm of population (all races}, based upon tba most reoent 
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of South Ahica and in the Atlas lands there is nothing that coaM 
properly be termed a “ system.’* In French West Africa some con- 
cepdou of a system has been arrived at, but a very large mileage 
remains to be constructed. In the Congo and Nile Basins several 
lines have been built round rapids on the rivers to connect river 
steamer routes. The discovery of the Eatanga mineral wealth has 
been followed by a considerable railway building, British, Portuguese 
and Belgian lines having been pushed into the region. 
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A-long with railway development and the working of steamers on 
the principal navigable sections of the great rivers, the building of 
motorable roads proceeds apace, for the motor car or lorry is a 
valuable asset as a feeder of the railways. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that the internal-combustion engine is playing every bit 



been omitted. 


as important a part in the devdopment of the interior of Afnoa as 
the railway locomotive. Much has been achieved by the very 
extensive use of bicycles on the smooth jun^e paths. At the 
moment the devdopment of air services, dealt with m some of the 
sections which follow,is having a profound efEect on communications. 
{See Erontispieoe.) 





SECTION II 
WEST AFRICA 1 


West Africa, extending from the mouth of the Senegal to the 
Cameroon Mountains, may be described as a region of contrasts. 
Physically there is the contrast between the interior plateau and the 
low-lying, lagoon-fnnged coastal plain ; in climate, vegetation 
and productions the equatorial rain-forest contrasts with the semi- 
desert of the north ; and in economic development there is a 
striking contrast in the progress made in different areas by the 
British, French and Portuguese. The following table of political 
divisions is given for reference : 


Country 

Area in sg. miles 

Population 

BritiBk Areas— 



Gambia 


198.000 (1936) 

Sierra Leone 


1,890,000 (1936) 

Gold Coast and Togolond (mandate) 


3,630,000 (1936) 

Nigeria and Cameroons (mandate) . 

373,000 

20,000,000 (1936) 

French Areas — 


Siiencgal and Dakar Di'.tiict . . . 

78,000 

1,790,000 (1936) 

Guinea 

07,000 

2,000,000 (1930) 

Ivory Coast 

184.000 

3.000,000 (1934) 

Dihomey 

43,000 

1,360,000 (1936) 

Togoland (mandito) 

20,000 

760,000 (1934) 

Sudan 

601,000 

3,600,000 (1036) 

Piirtuguese Guinea ...... 

22,000 

390.000 (1933) 

Rt puHic of Lihei la 

43,000 

1,600, 000(approx.) 


Physical Features. — ^The greater port of West Africa belongs 
to the continental plateau of ancient, crystalline rocks. The highest 
parts are the Futa Jalon or Guinea highlands, forming a watershed 
only about 200 miles from the south-west coast, the Bauchi Plateau 
of Nigeria, and the Cameroon highlands (terminating seawards 
in the volcanic peak of Cameroon Mountain, 13,000 feet high) 

» GJe authors are greatly mdebted to Major H. A TTitTman^ D.S.O., B.So., 
lonneriy Assutant Director of Bduoatiou, Gold OoaBt, for valued ontioisiu on 
thuseotiou. 
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Pro. 21. — West Africa ; phjsioal. 
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which form the divide between West and Central Africa (Pig. 21) 
The ancient rocks are overlain on the north, by the Mesozoic sedi- 
mentary series which charactenae mnch of the Sahara. The pla-in 
of the lower Niger and Benue rivers is occupied by Cretaceous and 
Tertiary sediments, and deposits of similar age occur in the lower 
Gambia and Senegal regions. The great age of the plateau, and its 
exposure to the rainy winds from the Gulf of Guinea, have resulted 
m the smoothing out of the relief and the formation of a fairly wide 
and gently sloping coastal plain. The rivers, however, both large 
and small, are nearly all characterised by irregularities of gradient 
and of flow which render them of little value for navigation. Only 
the Niger and its tributary the Benue are navigable over certain 
sections of their courses, chiefly during the wet season. The 
nearness to the coast of the Puta Jalon watershed results in the 
existence of numerous short streams flowing westwards to the 
indented Guinea coast, whilst Ihe Niger is thrown ofl north-east- 
wards, only taming towards the sea after flowing for over 800 miles 
into the Sudan. The Senegal and the Gambia also rise near the 
Niger, but flow northwards and westwards to the Atlantic coast. 
The Volta is the largest river between the Gambia and the Lower 
Niger. 

The coast of the Gulf of Guinea is fringed with swamps, lagoons 
and sand-bars. There is thus an almost complete absence of good 
harbours, and the shelving shore juevents steamers coming close in. 
As a result, except in one or two more favoured places, cargoes have 
to be unlciaded into ** surf-boats,” the manipulation of which is 
by no m eans an easy task owing to the large breaking waves which 
roll up the gently sloping, sandy beaches. The coastal lagoons, 
together with the distributaries of the great Niger Delta, form a 
valimble Mriea of sheltered waterways much utilised locally by 
native canoes. 

Minerals. — ^As in part of South and Central Africa, t bA ancient 
rocks of the West African Plateau possess considerable mineral 
wealth. Althou^ occurrenceB are widespread, especially in the 
areas under British control, development has takAn place only in a 
few areas. Alluvial gold h^, of course, been obtained from many 
streams for centuries — tbe name Gkild Coast is sufficient evidence of 
this. Gold mining has been devdoped in the Gold Coast, Nigeria 
and Sierra Leone, and s mall quantities of alluvial gold are still 
panned ficom the streams running northwards from the Puta Jalon, 
m IVench Terntory. Diamonds have been worked in the Gold 
Coast, and platinum in Sierra Leone. The greatest wealth lies not 
in precious ores and stones, however, Tm, in the Bauohi Plateau 
OT Nigeria, man ga n ese and bauxite (ore of ahunimum) in the Gold 
Coast, and iron ore in Siena Leone, are worked and ei^orted. The 
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only coal in West Africa occurs in tlie sedimentary rocks of Southern 
Nigeria, about 160 miles from the coast. It is mined for local use, 
for the railways and for steamships. 

Climate. — ^West Africa lies roughly between 5® and 15® north 
of the equator. Temperatures are therefore constantly high. There 
is a marked contrast, however, between the small daily and ft-nTmg, ! 
range of the coastal regions, where the average temperature is about 
79° F. and the annual range only 6®, and the greater variations 
experienced mland, where distance from the sea, a markedly seasonal 
rai^aU distribution, and a less contmuons vegetation cover allow 
of an annual range of 23® at Timbuktu (71® to 96°), and a far greater 
daily range, which may show, during ihe dry season, day tempera- 
tures well above 100®, and occasional night frosts. Rai^U varies 
both in amount and in regime (Fig. 22, <f. Fig. 7). The amount 
decreases almost everywhere with striking regularity, from the coast 
northwards, and the isohyets thus run roughly east to west. The 
wettest parts of the coast are the south-west, where more than 
160 mches are received annually (Freetown, 175 inches), and the 
south-east, where the Niger Delta and the seaward end of the 
Cameroon Mountains receive more than 100 inches (over 400 inches 
at the foot of the Cameroon peak). The central part of the coast 
is much drier. Only 30 to 41) inches fall along the Gold Coast, and 
even less than 30 inches on the coast of British and French Togoland 
mandates. Here a body of cold, upwelling oceanic water creates a 
barrier of cool, dense air, accompanied by frequent fogs, which 
fends ofE the raia-bearing south-westerly winds. There are two 
distinct types of rainfall regime in West Africa. South of about 
latitude 10®, except in the south-west, the regime shows two 
maxima (about May-nJune, and September-October) associated 
with the passage of the overhead sun, and no real dry season. 
This may be termed the normal sfuotortoZ North of latitude 

10®, and in the south-west, the two nfiaxiTna. merge into one, occurring 
about July— August, and there is complete cool-season drou^t. 
This may be termed the tropical or monsoon r6gime. The coastal 
belt experiences south-westerly winds (south-east trades, diverted on 
crossing the equator) all the year, but these are stronger during the 
summer monsoon period, and are weakest, and penetrate but a short 
distance inland, during the northern winter. The high humidity 
which naturally accompanies the high temperatures gives the 
climate that debilitating efiect which renders the area so unsuitable 
for occupation by white people. Inland, the conditions are those 
of a tropical monsoon climate, with three distinct seasons — (a) the 
dry season from November to May, characterised by the dry and 
dusty “ Harmattan ” wind from the north-east, and divisible into 
(i) cool, dry season, November to January, (ii) hot, dry season, 
February to May ; (6) the rainy season, June to October, slightly 
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cooler but more enervating than the preceding hot season, with a 
monsoonal inflow of damp soath-westerly wmd. 

Natural Vegetation and Agriculture. — The east to west 
trend of the climatic belts is reflected m a similar vegetational 
zoning, from equatorial forest through various grades of sav.ina to 
the semi-deserts of the north (Big. 9). 

Along the greater part of the coastal lagoons and deltas mangrove 
swamps occur between tidal limits, notably in the Niger Delta. 
Locally the wood has been used for railway sleepers, and althou^ 
some red and white mangrove have been exported for the same 
purpose the West African mangrove belt is not utilised 
economically to anything like the same extent as that of East 
Africa. 

The equatorial rainforest zone lies immediately behind the coastal 
swamps, extending, except where broken by the dry area of the 
Gk)ld Coast and Dahomey, from Sierra Leone to beyond the 
Cameroons, and stretching between 100 and 200 miles inland. The 
almost impenetrable jungle of largo trees and tangled creepers and 
undergro\^ is termed “ evergreen,” because there is no dry or 
cold period to cause leaf-shedding. Actually, however, the trees 
are cdl at difierent stages and a single tree may be shedding and 
growing new leaves at the same time. The forest is still little 
utilized in many parts, but elsewhere considerable exploitation of 
the natural resources has taken place. The principal trees of 
economic worth are the oil palm and the various trees which 
supply furmture woods of the mahogany type ; but wild rubber 
has also been important in the past and some modem plantations 
exist. Of cultivated crops, nee m the west and maize m the east 
are perhaps the most important, but many native food-crops such 
as yams and bananas are grown. On their northern edge the equa- 
toi^ forests merge into a belt of what might be called monsoon 
forest, where the existence of an appreciable dry season results in 
many of the trees being of deciduous t^pe. This belt is the source 
of most of the kola nuts obtained, and it contaius also the principal 
cacao growing areas. 

Northward of the forests is a broad zone of savanas, the 
luxuriance of which decreases northwards with declining rainfall 
In the driest parts cultivation is only possible where, as in parts of 
the Upper Senegal and Niger Basms, irrigation water is available. 
The shea tree provides the most important “ collected ” product, 
whilst cotton is grown in the wetter southern part of the zone, 
or with irrigation in the north-west, and millets, ground-nuts and 
cassava are characteristic dry (^ops of the northern part of the 
savanas. Cattle are more or less confined to the northern half of 
the zone by reason of their liability to fly-bome diseases in the 
wetter r^ons. 
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Population and Political Control. — Politically, no part of 
AfricM IS nior<^ confused, consisting as it does of a senes of enclaves 
,sTTel<-hing back from the coast, each origmating in the coastal 
trmlmg centre established between the fiiteenth and eighteenth 
centimes, and now belonging alternately to France and Britain, 
with the single remaining Portuguese possession and the Liberian 
Black Republic of hberated slaves to add to the confusion (Fig. 23). 
These modem political divisions, moreover, have been estebbshed 
with httle or no reference to the esdstence of tribal territories, 
and native peoples of essentially similar languages and customs 
have been split up by new and artificial boundaries. There are 
innumerable tribes of true negroes in the forest regions in various 
stages of development. Some quite primitive ones remain in the 
highlands of Sierra Leone, Liberia and the Bauchi Plateau, and 
generally speaking it may be said that the level of culture becomes 
more advanced ^m west to east. The Mandingoes in Senegal, 
Gambia and Sierra Leone are negro descendants of a once-powerful 
jMHjple who have been influenced by Mohammedan culture. In 
the more open Sudanese country Hamitic intermixture has produced 
such farming or trading peoples as the Hausa, whilst the Fulani are 
true Hamites, widespread over the dry savana zone from Senegal to 
Koithem Nigeria. Many parts, especially the western higMands 
and the comparatively inaccessible and undeveloped area of the 
Niger-Volta watershed, are but sparsely peopled. The average 
density in the French areas is under 20 persons per square Tnila ; 
the maximum density of over 300 per square mile, which is bigli 
for a purely agricultural region, is reached in parts of Nigeria (gT. 
Fig. 19). Even Nigeria is very unevenly peopled, however, a broad 
belt across the centre of the count]^, mostly with under 10 persons 
per square nule, separating the more denary peopled areas of the 
south and north. 

The development of the British and French areas since the 
a.bolition of the slave trade has proceeded m some ways n-lmig parallel 
lines and in other ways by different means. The impossibility of 
permanent white occupation has meant that of necessity a policy of 
the guidmg and directing of native activity into productive nbaTmAla 
has been pursued Both the British and French administrations 
have concentrated largely upon the improvement of native agri- 
cultural methods and upon the introduction or improvement of 
profitable agricultural industries such as the production of palm oil 
and kernels, cocoa, cotton and ground-nuts. Speaking generally, 
it may be said that Fiance has concentrated her attention mainly 
upon the savana-land portions of her territories, leaving the greatest 
exploitation of the equatorial forest region to the British. French 
agncultural progress thus centres around the cultivation of ground- 
nuts and cotton, and irrigation works of considerable magmtude are 
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plaimed and in operation in the upper Senegal and Niger Valleys. 
In the British areas, however, which (except for Northern Nigeria) 
he far more \vithin the forest zone, the maximum development of 
the oil-palm and the cacao tree are found , whilst cotton cultivation 
IS extending m Northern Nigeria The British areas, too, seem to 
contain more mineral wealth. 

In both British and French areas the provision of faoihties for 
commumcation has been one of the primary objects, motorable roads 
and railways having been pushed inland for considerablo distances 
from the coastal ports. At present the railways are mostly isolated 
short hues , and anything approaching a West African railway 
S 3 ;^m is obviously impossible of realisation for a very long time, 
if ever. The beginnings of two systems are apparent, however, 
the one in Nigeria, where mineral wealth and cotton cultivation 
have attracted alternative routes to the coast, and the other in 
the western jiart of French West Africa, where ambitious schemes 
have been put forward for the linlring of the existing hues of Sene- 
gal, Gumea and Ivory Coast. Eoad-making and mamtenance 
labour under one great difiiculty due to the rainfall r6gime. It 
requires a very good surface to withstand the combmed disinteg- 
rating efiects of the intense heat of the hot season and the ftnaning 
torrential floods of ram Moat of the native roads are impassable 
for several months. 

In contrast with the stage of development reached in the Bntish 
and French areas, Portuguese Guinea and the Kepubhc of Liberia 
remain for the most part in a rather backward state, and their 
contribution to the developed wealth and trade of West AfnPA ig 
almost negligible. 

BRITISH WEST AFRICA 

GAMBIA 

Thw territory consists of a long, narrow strip of land about 
230 miles long and 12 to 20 miles broad bordering the Gambia 
tivCT. Except for St. Mary’s Island at the mouth of the nver, 
which is a colony, the area ranks as a British protectorate. It hes’ 
just within the zone of high savana, and so a narrow belt of tropical 
f jrest (with mahogany and rubber vines) runs along the rivOT, whilst 
the remamder of the country is tree-studded grassland suitable for 
maue, millet and ground-nuts. The rainfall is roughly 60 inches, 
falling mostly between June and October. The ramy season is un- 
comfortably hot and humid, but the dry season is cooler and more 
pleasant. 

Developed onginally early m the seventeenth century by a 
chmerw company, and o:^ a flourishing highway for the slave 
rade, tins 8111^ territory is on the whole prosperous, but it has 
been affected by the construction of the French railway throng 
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Senegal, ■wbicli now taps trade formerly reacLing the coast via the 
Gambia ri’«'er. Its staple cash crop is the ground-nut, which makes 
up over 90 per cent, of the value of the exports. The administrative 
centre is Bathurst, from which shallow-draught steamers can ascend 
the Gamhia river for about 300 miles. There are no European 
settlers or plantations. 


SIERRA LEONE 

Like Gambia, Sierra Leone consists of a Protectorate and a small 
Crown Colony. Physically it consists of the undulating, much- 
dissected westward slopes of the Futa Jalon highland. The solid 
rocks are granite and gneiss, but as is usual on such formations in 
the tropics, a thick covering of fertile, red latente soil is frequently 
present. The very heavy rainfall gives rise to innumerable streams, 
few of which possess any value for navigation by reason of the rapids 
which occur some 20 to 40 miles from the coast. Only the fine 
estuary of the Bokel, on which stands Freetown, the capital, can be 
used to any extent. 

The ramy season lasts from May until November, and some 150 
inches fall duxmg thia period on ihe coast, where conditions were 
formerly excesavely unhealthy for white people (the “ White Man’s 
Grave ”). Behind the tidal mangrove swamps the greater part of 
the country, except the higher parts, falls within the equatonal 
forest belt. Although large areas of jungle still remam, the native 
fthiftipg agriculture has been responsible for the deforestation of a 
considerable proportion of the area, and government action has 
been taken in order to conserve what remains. The principal native 
crops are rice and cotton ; both upland and swamp nee are grown, 
fl.nd the cotton provides the natives with a basis for a local industry. 
Of the forest products the oil-palm easily leads, palm kemelB repre- 
sentmg 60 per cent, of the value of the exports. Elola nuts are also 
important, whilst ginger and piassava are exportedinsmall quantities. 
Cacao has been tried m the south, but not very succesafolly, owing 
to the dry season. 

Much mineral wealth is known to exist ; gold and pla tinum are 
worked, dia.nnnnda are becoming important in the south, and iron 
ore IS widespread and easily obtained. A considerable native 
HTnAl^nng a pd blacksmith industry exists. In 1933 a railway was 
completed fcom Pepel, 15 miles upstream from Freetown, to Ma- 
rampa, 60 TnilftH inland, where htematite reserves of considerable 
magmtude have been opened up and the export developed ; most 
of tiie ore goes to Glasgow. 

The port for Sierra Leone is Freetown (55,000 inhabitants), 
usually the first port of call for British steamers in West Africa , 
n.Tid a trading centre of some importance. The construction of a 
tramway, replaced later by fine roads, to the hills above the town 
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stimulated the growth of a European settlement, high above the 
native town ; and the opening of two railways running inland from 
the port has added enormously to the commercially developed area 
of the country. Only those areas withm the roughly 50-imle 
economic hmit of human porterage from the railway lines can be 
said to be really developed. Along these zones the oil-palm 
industry has rapidly expanded. One hne runs from Freetown to 
Pendembu (227 nailes), and the other, diverging northwards at 
Bauya, to Makeni (83 mdes). 

Ttade . — ^The principal exports of Sierra Leone are palm kernels 
(over one-third of the total value) ; other agricultural exports are 
palm oil, kola nuts and ginger. Of tiie minerals, iron ore ea^y leads 
by weight, diamonds and gold by value. Cotton manufactures are 
the chief imports. More than two-thirds of the total trade is con- 
ducted with the Umted Kingdom. 

GOLD COAST 

The areas known collectively as the Gold Coast comprise the 
Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti, the Northern Territories Protectorate, 
and the mandated (formerly (3ennan) territory of part of Togoland. 
Together they form a roughly rectangular area with 270 milfta of 
sea-coast, stretching inland for some 400 miles. Old Portuguese 
castles still stand, and British settlement along the coast dates from 
the early part of Idle seventeenth century, but the Guld Coast Colony 
was not constituted as such until 1874 , the Northern Territories 
were delimited in 1897 and Ashanti was annexed, after a lo ng series 
of feuds between the Britis h and the warlike native tribes, in 1901. 

Physical Features . — A low-lymg coastal plain, lagoon-fringed 
east and west, but higher in the centre, rises gradually to the 
ciystalhne upland of Ash anti. This southward slope is iTnr^nlw. ' ri'ng 
and crossed by numerous streams, of which the Tano and the Pra 
are the largest. The rest of the country fallfl almost entirely within 
the hasm of the Black and White Volta nvers ; the Black Volta 
drains most of Ashanti and part of the adjoining Ivory (kiast, and 
the WTute Volta most of the Northern Territories, whilst the Cti 
tributary traverses Togoland. 

Climate . — We can distinguish three climatio types in the Gold 
Coast : 

1. The south-west experiences typical equatorial conditions 
with constant high temperature and humidity, and a double rainfall 
maximum which divides the year into four distinot seasons — 
Bwember to IVIarch, the dry season ; April to July, the greater 
ramy season ; a dner period in. August ; September to November, 
tte lesser ramy season. Du r i ng the dry season the dry and dusty 
Hannattan wind blows from the north-east, but its influence is 
only occasionaUy felt m the coastal belt. 
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2. The south-east is part of the West African diy belt, and 
although the regime remain a similar the total rainfall decreases to 
about 30 mches m the east. 

3. The northern half has less rainfall than the south-west, but 
more than the south-east, and the rainfall Tnaymna merge gradually 
mto one towards the north, and the length of the dry season increases. 

Vegetation — The natural vegetation shows close correspondence 
with these climatic features. Behind the coastal sands, except in 
the south-west, there is a belt of aavana with pahns and shrubs, 
varying from about 3 miles wide in the neighbourhood of Sekondi 
to 20 r^es m the east, where extensive grassy plains exist behind 
Winneba and Ada. Inland from this belt hes the oil-palm belt, 
followed in the west by dense equatorial forest. The inner edges 
of the “ evergreen ” forest merge into “ monsoon ” forest with 
deciduous trees, together with bamboo, and then follows a broad 
belt of high savana or “ bush ” with shea trees (Fig. 24 b). 

The od-palm belt formerly produced considerable quantitiea of 
kernels and oil, but its output has dechned owing to the greater 
attraction of the cacao plantations as a labour market. As in 
Sierra Leone, kernels are fBur more important than oil. The equa- 
torial forests have been much ej^loited for furniture woods of the 
mahogany, ebony and teak types, and timber is stiU floated down 
the streams and exported from Axim, Takoradi and other western 
ports. 

Agriculture . — ^Agricultural development has been considerable. 
Native collection and cultivation included coconuts, yams, bananas, 
rice, kola and shea nuts, cotton, maize, guinea com and millets. 
British influence has been direct^ towards the extension of cacao 
plantation, and the improvement of native agricultural methods. 
Cacao easily leads m importance. The first export was in 1891*, 
but within 30 years the Gkild Coast was producing one-half of the 
world s total. Temperature, ra infal l and a nch soil are favourable 
to the cacao tree, and the dry season is of value for the drying 
of the beans, which are harvested between August and January. 
The entire crop is produced by native farmers on aman holdings 
(average about 6 acres). Although the native will plant intensively 
he does not cultivate mtensively, and the quahty and life of the 
trees suffer in consequence. Moreover, careless diyrng is responsible 
for an enormous amount of waste through the beans going mouldy. 
The gradual exhaustion of the soil also is having an adverse effect 
^ the crop. Nevertheless, the acreage under cacao shows no ai gna 
of de^sing—cacao still represents over half the total exports 
by value--and recent railway development (the Central Railway) 

open^ up farther possible areas. The cacao region (Fig. 24o) 
^ds from routhem Ashanti to within 16 miles of the ^art. and 
the areas of densest production lie around Kumaasi and in the 
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hinterland of Wumeha and Acscra. The necessity of adequate 
means of transport has resulted m this region having the best net- 
work of roads and railways in the whole of the Gold Coast. Head- 
porterage IS stiU important but many motor roads exist, and lorrv 
transport is now widely used, especially between the plantations 
and the ports of Wirmeba and Cape Coast which are not served by 
railways. 

Kola nuts are obtained chiefly from the deciduous forests of the 
northern edge of the equatorial forest belt m western Ashanti. 
Most of the output goes to the northern markets, but some kola 
IS sent to the coast for export to Europe. Shea nuts are collected m 
the drier parts of the savanas, i.e. in the Northern Temtories. The 
shea tree provides oil and butter for food, and oil for fuel, and it 
plays a similar part m the hves of the natives to that of the oil-palm 
m the south. Yams, millet and guinea com (sorghum) ore the 
principal native food crops, and much native cotton is also grown. 
Sheep, goats, cattle and poultry are the chief hvestook m the 
Nortiiem Territonea, where the fanning population is qmte dense. 
Cattle are restncted to the north by the tse-tse fly. Very httle 
produce of the Northern Territories enters mtemational commerce 
owing to the lack of transport facilities. 

In the savana zone of the south-east, cattle and cotton again 
appear, and a beginning has been made with sisal plantation west 
of Accra. 

Minerals. — Although agriculture is overwhehnin^y the domi- 
nant occupation m the Gold Coast, and one single agricultural 
product— cacao — forms over half ihe exports, it was mineral 
wealth which gave the territory its name, aM considerable mineral 
wealth exists and is exploited at the present time (Eig. 2Aa.), Qol3r 
bearing conglomerates abound in the south, and gold is both panned 
from '^e streams and mined &om the rocks. Mining (with its 
accompanying crushing and extraction) has naturally devdoped in 
dose proximity to the railways, or railways have been built to assist 
ftriatiTig Tnining enterprises, aud the chid mining centres lie along 
the Sekondi-Kumaasi line and its branch to Prestea. Gh)ld is second 


esport by value. Diamonds were located in 1919 m the Birim 
valley, and the completion of the central railway hne has given rise to 
a large industry in this locality. The stones are not of the gem type, 
but are used for industrial purposes (cutting and boring), and conse- 
quently there is less likelihood of violent fluctuations in output such 
as have occurred m South Africa (cf. p. 110). Manganese ore in 
large quantities h as been foimd H-T^d devdoped by open-cast methods 
at Insuta, near Tarkwa junction on the western railway line ; the 
ore IS exported, for use in the sted industry, to Europe and North 
America, a-nd Gtold Coast ranks second in world production. Other 
mfl.-ngfl.-n AHA deposits exist in the western part of Northern Temtories, 
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valuable iron ores have been discovered in the extreme north 
and m central Togoland ; these must necessarily await the advent 
of the railway before development is possible. Finally, hauaMe (ore 
of alumimum) is fairly widespread — a not unusual occurrence in 
tropical countnes where latente soils developed from crystaUme 
rocks are abimdant — ^but httle developed. 

Communications and Ports. — ^The nvers of the Gold Coast are 

of httle use for any 
but canoe naviga- 
tion. The Volta 
and the Tano are 
both navigable by 
steamers for about 
60 miles from their 
mouths, but most of 
the smaller rivers 
are mterrupted->«s 
these two are — ^by 
rapids, and all are 
handicapped by lack 
of water during the 
dry season. Native 
routeways centre 
upon Tamale, the 
chief town of the 
NorthemTerritories, 
and upon Kumassi 
(36,000 people), the 
capital of Ashanti, 
Modem motorable 
roads (about 6,200 
miles) and railways 
(500 miles) are 
mainly confined to 
the Colony and 
southern Ashanti. 
There are now three 
main lines of railway — (1 ) from Takoradi and Sekondi to TTn-maHOT^ 
with a branch from Tarkwa to Prestea ; (2) from Accra to 
£uinassi ; (3) from Hum Valley on the Sekondi line, north- 
eastwards (Fig. 25). 

The necessity for the employment of surf-boats for unloading; 
Cargo at the ports led to the construction and completion in 1926t 
of a new harbour at Talcoradi^ near the old port of Sekondi, now 
disused. A long breakwater built of local gneiss, and a dredged 
area of deep water, enable ships to enter the harbour ; and a QOU:* 
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siderable export trade in cacao and manganese ore ia carried on. 
Accra (60,000 mJiabitants) is easily the chief open roadstead port. 
Others of less importance, for they liave no railways, are Axiiu, 
Cape Coast, Saltpond, Wnmeba and Ada — ^the last-named at the 
Volta mouth. Developments are taking place whereby Accra and 
Takoradi wiU be hnked by passenger and mail-carr 5 ’'mg aii'craft with 
Khartoum and the rest of the Empire. 

Trade. — The trade of the Gold Coast is shown in Eig. 26. 
The overwhelming importance of cocoa m the exports shoidd be 
noted. As m moat of the tropical African countries, cotton goods 
and machmery loom large in the list of imports. 



United Kingdom | USA | German/ |ko|V| Others 

Fio. 26 — ^Trade of the Gk>ld Coast (Average 1033-36.) 


Avemge yalnfi of imports £5 6 miUiom (Cf 10S:>~20, £11 2 ) 

Averago value of Export's £8 3 miUioiu (CJ £12 8.) 

NIGERIA 

The two original provinces of Nigeria, northern and southern, 
were merged together in 1912. To them, after the "War, was 
added a strip of the former German Cameroons, under mandate 
from the League of Nations. The area thus constituted forms a 
rough square, over a third of a million square zmles iu extent, and 
the most densely peopled British territory in the whole of Africa. 
Stretching as it does firom latitude 4° N. to 13° N., an even greater 
variety of physical conditions is presented than m the Gold Coast. 

Physical Features. — ^The whole area has the usual African 
foundation of ancient crystallme rock, but earth movements in 
remote times have resulted m the supenmposition upon this 
foundation, m the south, of extensive tracts of Cretaceous and 
Tertiary rocks, deposited in a great gulf of the sea, which must 
formerly have occupied much of the lower Niger and Benue Basins. 
Sandstones, with li^tes and sub-bituminous coals, are the domi- 
uaut formation m this senes. From the coastal swamps the land 
rises gradually to the high plams of the Yomba country and the 
Udi plateau, at roughly 1,000 feet above sea-level. These descend 
northwards to the great east-to-west trough formed by the Niger 
and Benue rivers. Then follows a belt of crystallme higbland, 
centred roughly along latitude 10°, and culminating m the Bauchi 
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plateau, averaging 4,000 feet, which presents a steep southern face 
towards the Benue trough on the south, and drops in a senes of steps 
northwards to the plains of Zaria and the Bomu country, which 
drams eastwards to Lake Chad. The Cameroons region is mostly 
highland, formmg the western slopes of a volcano-studded, moun- 
tainous zone which runs north-eastwards from Cameroon Mountain. 

Climate. — ^The climates of Nigeria resemble those already 
descnbed for the Gold Coast, and vary from true equatorial m the 
south, with over 100 mches of ram and two weU-marked rainy 
seasons (Apnl-July and September-October), to sub-tropical mtho 
north, with summer rainfaU, seven to nme months’ drought, and a 
considerable diurnal range of temperature. The r a i nfal l increases 
very notably in the south-east, where high land rising m the ai^le 
of the coast at the head of the Gulf of Gmnea results in the precipi- 
tation of some 400 mches a year on the slopes of Cameroon Mountain, 
and 160 inches even on the flats east of the Niger delta. There is a 
tendency for violent wind-whirls — ^tornadoes — ^to occur at the 
change of the seasons — i.e. at the beginning and end of the rains — 
due to the meeting of air-masses of difEerent temperatures, densities 
and moisture contents. 

Natural Vegetation. (Fig. 27). — Owing to the enormous extent 
of the Niger delta and of the coastk lagoons, mangroves occur farther 
inUnd here than anywhere else in the world. The mangrove belt is 
between 5 and 15 miles broad in the west, around Lagos, and extends 
no less than 60 miles inland in the Niger delta. True equatondl 
forest, with mahogany, sapele or cedar, African walnut, oil-pahns and 
rubber vines, forms a belt nearly a himdred miles wide m the east, 
narrowing m the west where the rainfall decreases as the coastal 
dry belt is approached. Its northern edge merges mto a belt of 
“ monsoon ” forest with mixed evergreen and deciduous trees, 
including several mahogany species, obeche (which yields a valuable 
soft, white wood resembling deal), shea and bamboo. The higher 
parts of the belt, such as the XJdi Plateau and the Yoruba plains, 
have a cover of high savana of park-hke appearance, whilst fairly 
dense forest or high bush extends up the Niger and along boih 
Niger and Benue above their confluence. The greater part of 
Nigeria is covered with some form of savana, with acacias, baobabs, 
shea-trees and TermmdUa, the density of tree-growth increasing in 
the better watered (but not swampy) parts, whilst the uplands of 
Bauchi remain almost treeless. The northern zone, with a rainfall 
of less than 30 inches, is covered with thorny bush or scrub, and 
considerable sandy, floodable tracts exist in tbft Tinkfl Chad drainage 
basin. 

Forest Products. — ^The mangrove belt is not much exploited, 
but in recent years the timber has been used in Nigeria for pit- 
props and railway-sleepers and some him been exported. In the 
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forests, mahogany and other cabinet woods are obtained, notably 
from the lower Niger and CJross nver districts. Native rubber has 
virtually ceased to be collected, but a few plantations of Heoea have 
been started, notably near Bemn and Calabar. The outstanding 
forest product is the oil-pahn. In the eastern region of West Africa 
the fruit of this tree develops a thicker pericarp (the fleshy shell 
which encloses the nut) than that of the varieties common in the 
western region, so that palm-oil is as valuable an export as palm 
kernels. Oil and kernels together form the staple export of Nigeria 
(over one-third of the total value). The oil-palm, both wild and 
cultivated, is the mainstay of the native farmers of the central 
region of the palm belt, for m this region, roughly between Benin 
finfl the Cross river, the poorness of the sandy soils will not permit 
of much agnculture except for local food supply. 

Agriculture. — The dense agricultural population and the com- 
paratively advanced native methods characteristic of much of the 
northern area, have resulted, after British guidance, in a consider- 
able development of cash, as opposed to subsistence, cropping. The 
agricultural department of the Nigerian administration has made 
enormous stndes, by the establishment of experimental farms and 
research stations, m developing the commercial production of such 
crops as cacao and cotton, and in “ getting mto touch ” with the 
native with a view to teaching him how better to utilise his land and 
secure an abundant and higher quality harvest. 

The usual native shifting agricultural methods are practised in 
the jungle, and yams, cassava, maize, sugar cane and bananas are 
grown, usually mixed together. Cacao plantations have attamed 
consideiable success m the south-west, especially within reach of 
the Lagos railway line (Kg, 29). Developed somewhat later than 
the Gold Coast, the region bids fair, if unusually rainless seasons do 
not manifest tiliemselves too frequently, to prove a serious com- 
petitor, for much (government attention has been given to the 
careful drying and grading of the beans, and the proportion of 
mouldy beans has been reduced to a figure fax below that attamed 
by the Gold Coast. Ibadan is an important centre of production. 
The Cross river distinct also has plantations. Cacao cultivation is 
impossible over the central portion of Southern Nigeria owing to the 
acidity of the soil. As in ^e Gold Coast, a considerable reduction 
in the oil-palm industry has resulted from the extension of cacao 
planting owing to the greater attraction of the plantations as a 
labour market, and to the competition of the Bast Indies in the 
production of palm-oiL 

Native varieties of cotton have been cultivated over wide areas 
of the savana zone, and the native cotton industry is equally 
widespread. Commercial production is naturally greatest near the 
railway lines, and the extension of the Tn ain cotton belt along the 
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yomba-land ; and the principal crops of the agricultuxal Hausa 
peoples, whose methods, mvolvmg imgation and manuring, are 
fairly advanced, are millet and gumea com, cassava, onions and some 
wheat, with, of course, tobacco and cotton. Bice-growing may be 
extended m the Sokoto district. 

Livestock represent a large part of the agricultural wealth of the 
northern region, and certain tribes of the Fulam people are stdl 
cattle-rearing nomads. Nearly ten million cattle, sheep and goats 
exist m Northern Nigeria, and the trade m hides and signs assumes 
great local importance ; there is some export of these products also. 

Minerals. — ^Nigenan mineral wealth falls into two classes — 

(1) the lignites and coals of the sedimentary rocks of the south , 

(2) the metallic ores of the crystalline plateau (Fig. 28). The only 
coalfield m West Africa occurs on the Udi Plateau, where, near 
Enugu, to which locahty a railway was built from Port Harcourt, 
on the coast, are two adit mines producing several hundred thousand 
tons a year of qmte good quahty coal The coal is used for railway 
purposes, for river steamers, and for bunkering at Port Harcourt, 
and some is exported for the Gold Coast railways. Development 
dates only from 1915 and some 1,600 square miles await exploitation. 
It is thus very unlikely that the h^tes which occur south and 
west of the coalfield will be much worked. Native tm and iron 
smelting industries are found on the Bauchi Plateau, and a large 
area on the western side of that plateau is tin-bearing. Both gravel 
deposits and lodes have been worked, and modem development has 
been made possible, notably around Jos, by the light railway hne 
to Zaria, and more recently by the direct mam line to Port Harcourt, 
which has brought the mines within two days of the coast instead of 
three weeks as formerly. The ore is exported os a 70 per cent, con- 
centrate. Grold and lead have been locat^ and worked by the natives, 
and recently alluvial gold mmmg has been active around Minna. 

Gonununications and Ports . — Unlike most African provinces, 
Nigeria possesses a considerable length of navigable waterways con- 
nected with the sea. The value of the rivers is somewhat decreased 
by their markedly seasonal flow, but during the period of greatest 
flow — July to October— the Niger is navigable for over 600 nmlea to 
Jebba, where the railway crosses it, and flat-bottomed nver boats 
can reach the Eaduna confluence (460 miles) all the year round. 
The Benue is navigable during the rainy season for some 470 miles 
above its confluence with the Niger at liokojo, to Yola ; a-nd the 
l^duna is si m i lar ly navigable for 85 miles above where it joins the 
Niger CH the coastal streams, the Cross river, with well over 200 
miles navigable, is of great local value, especially for timber aud 
pahn-oil transport, and a long avenue of sheltered waterways 
stretches behind the coastal sand-pits for 160 miles eastwards from 
Lagos to the Niger Delta. 
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The rail\ray plan of Nigeria resembles that of the Gold Coast, 
though the mileage is nearly four times as great (Fig 30). Trro 
mam hnes nm inland from ports, meeting at a ]imction. The 
western line began in two sections, one from Lagos to Jebba and t]i<‘ 
other from Baro, a Niger port, to Kano These were subsotiuontlv 
jomed by a section from Jebba, crossmg the Niger to Minna. 
Amongst important places on this line are Ibadan, Zana and Kano. 
Ibadan, the old Yoruba capital, is one of the largest native cities 
in all Ad&ica (150,000 people) , it is now an admimstrative centre 
for the Southern Provmces. Kaduna, the admimstrative centre of 



Fig. 30. — ^Nigoiia. 

Koj map diOYnog localitioB and railway* F H —Fort Harconrt. 
Anchors mark head ol n.i\igation on nvers 


the Northern Provinces, has replaced the old market town of Zairia 
as the chief railway junction in Nigeria. Kano is the second largest 
native city (1(X),000 people), and is one of the greatest trade centres 
m the whole of the Sudan. Its outlook has been turned fixim the 
“ grass road ” east and west through the Sudan, to the south- 
bound railway line, but it remains an important market, espechdly 
for livestock and ground-nuts. The railway has been continued foi 
some 160 miles down the Hadeija valley. The eastern railway runs 
from Port Harcourt, a deep-water ocean port with wharves on the 
Bonny river, completed in 1913, via Enugu, the coal-mining and 
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admiiiistiraiti'Vfi centre, oroBsing the Benue at Makiirdi, another large 
native town, and running through to Bladuna, giving olt a branch 
to the Bauchi mining town of Jos. A narrow-gauge line connects 
Jos with Zaria, and from Zana a railway is bemg pushed forward 
in the direction of Sokoto. The control of railway development by 
mineral wedth has already been mdicated. The results of railway 
construction have been moreased agricultural production, and 
further extensions in the north will extend the cotton and ground- 
nuts trade. 

As in the Gold Coast, building of motorable roads has accom- 
panied railway construction ; there are now numerous east-west 
roads linlrifig up the north-south railways and rivers. 

Of the Nigerian porta, first is Lagos, situated on an island in a 
lagoon. Although Lagos has deep-water wharves, most of the trade 
is handled at the railhead wharves of Apapa, on the mainland 
opposite. Before the dredging of the lagoon entrance and the 
construction of breakwaters, Lagos was only a roadstead, and the 
chief port was Forcados, on the western side of the Niger Delta. 
Port Harcourt is now the second port, having as a valuable asset 
the cheap Bnugu coal for bunkering ; and Warn, Akassa and Bonny 
are smaller centres on the Niger Delta. Calabar serves the Ckoss 
nver region and Victoria the mandated territory. 

Trade.— The trade of Nigeria is shown in Fig. 31. 


United Kingdom 



Bd Kingdom | Germany | France | U S A | Neth* | ft |oih«rt 

ITio. 31. — Trade of Nigeria (Average 1933-35.) 


Averago value of Imparts, £0 6 mlMiona (Qf 1026-80, £14 8.) 
Average value of S^qiortB, £9*8 miUioos \Cf. 1026-20, £17 2.) 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

The main differences between the Bntish and French portions 
of West Africa have already been partly alluded to. They are 

(1) the laige proportion of the French area which hes within the 
savana zone (only three tongues of land — Guinea, Ivory Coast and 
Dahomey — extending southwards into the equatorial forest belt). 

(2) All French temtones join each other, and thus France has 
attempted to bring them all under one unifying administration, 
and to intiirhnk them with railways, a policy which contrasts with 
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the necessaiily individualistic development of the British areas, 
though in both cases the construction of railways has been promiited 
by the nuhtary authorities for strategic reasons. Over miles 
of railway wore m operation m 1933, and the hues are being con- 
tmually extended (Fig. 32). (3) Mineral wealth is but feebly 

developed in the French areas, the only deposit of note being an 
occurrence of gold m French (xmnea. (4) The development of the 
French areas as a whole has not reached such a high level as in tlie 
British areas, though considerable progress is being made in many 
parts, and numerous ambitious schemes for irrigation, agriculture 
and commumcations are m course of development. 



Ttafl dotted Unee are ausgested railvaya Note the proimeed linking of the Tunoiu exMdn ^ 
linsB, and the posublo focal poaition of Ouagadougou 

Exploitation has taken place mainly m two zones. In the savana 
zone extending from Senegal tiirough French Sudan to Northern 
Nigeria, a fairly dense agncultural population exists and problems 
of agricultural methods and of irrigation have been dealt with. 
Separating this area from the coastal forests is the thinly peopled 
upland of Futa Jalon and the Yolta-Niger watershed, in eastern 
IB^ench Guinea and north-western Ivory Coast. In the thickly 
peopled forest zone of western Gmnea, southern Ivory Coast and 
southern Dahomey, the exploitation of forest wealth — cabmet woods 
and the oil-palm — n-nd the introduction of plantation agriculture — 
cacao, coffee and bananas — have been the main lines of progress. 

Senegal. — ^This province is situated almost entirely within the 
savana zone, wrapping round the narrow British (jkmbia territory 
on the north, east and south. It is not surpnsmg, therefore, that 
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ground-nuts, cotton and millet are the chief crops, the former pro- 
viding the bulk of the export trade. Much attention has been paid 
to the cultivation of cotton of both native and introduced varieties. 
The prmcipal areas of economic agricultural production he m the 
Senegal nver plains m the north and along the railway hne m the 
centre. The development of agriculture m the railway zone has 
checked the former seasonal movement of people mto the Q-ambia. 
This railway hne, running from Dakar on the coast to Bamako n nrl 
Kuhkoro on the Upper Niger, is the most important artery in French 
West Africa, and since its constiruction Dakar has easily surpassed 
St. Louis (33,000 inhabitants) and other ports on the Senegal coast. 
The Dakar district, with a population of 54,000, is adnoiaistered 
separately from the Senegal Colony. Eaolack, although 60 miloq 
inland, can be reached by ocean vessels, and bemg served also by 
the railway, it is the prmcipal outlet for ^e ground-nut traflELc. 

French Sudan« — ^This region belongs as much to the southern 
Sahara {ef. p. 212) as to West Africa, in that a large part of it has 
under 20 inches of rainfall, and that one-fiffch of its population is 
nomadic. The vegetation varies from savana in the south, with 
groimd-nuts, rice, wheat, and the possibility of cotton and sisal 
plantations, to semi-desert in the north, with gum-bearmg acacias 
and date-palms. The area most capable of development hes m 
the plain of the Upper Niger, from above Bamako, where the railway 
approaches thereto, to Timbuktu. Extensive stretches of low-lying 
riverside land, resembling parts of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
(p. 191), are here inundat^ annually, and if only the floods could 
be controlled vast areas of land could be rendered irrigable a-nrl 
cultivable. A beginning was made in 1928 with the construction 
of earthworks to prevent flood damage, and m 1929 the construction 
of a dam near Bamako was commenced — a project which will result 
in the irrigation of a very large area on the right bank of the Niger. 
In 1931 the works at Sansanding were begun. This barrage 
canal system will irrigate 3,700 square miles between Sansanding 
and Lake Debo. A great extension of cotton and rice cultivation 
may be expected to follow the completion of these works, and the 
increased water supply will produce also a greater growth of pasture 
for cattle and sheep. The irrigable areas have already the advan- 
tage of being tapp^ by the railway. 

Twibuktu h^ lost the glamour which it held in popular imagina* 
tion in ti^ part. The div^on of much of the traffic of the Sudan 
to the railway lines, the decline of trans-Saharan caravan traffic and 
the cessation of the slave trade, have deprived it of most of its 

importance. Bamako (22,000 mhabitants) is the administrative 
centre. 

^ench Guinea provides a link between the French savana 
temtones and the coastal forests. The western portion resembles 
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Sierra Leone m its forests and native agriculture, palm kernels 
being the prmcipal export, and rice the chief crop. The interior 
lughlanda are more open, and bananas, ground-nuts and cattle 
provide the basis of agricultural wealth. The principal port is 
Kcmakry (13,000 inhabitants) connected with the interior by a 
SOO-mile railway line. Gold is mined and exported to France. 

Ivory Coast resembles the Gold Coast, but it is less developed 
in every way. The equatorial forests yield mahogany and there are 
cacao and cofEee plantetions , and in the northern savanas, cattle, 
millet and native cotton are the most noteworthy items in the 
agricultural economy. The new wharf of Fort Bouet, completed in 
1931, now nvals Grand Bassam for much of the export traffic 
(except timber). Port Bouet lies on the opposite side of the lagoon 
to Abidjan, and is the terminus of the railway to the mterior. A 



Fio. 33. — ^Ttade of Frencli West Afiioa (1938-35). 

Ayeroae value uf imports, 608 million fiancs fc £7 7 miUions). {Of 1080-^2, £7*1.) 
Aveiage value of Exports, 562 million &anos (c. £7 miUions}. (Cv. 1030-82, £6 9.) 


pontoon bridge cames the rails across the lagoon. In 1934 Abidjan 
replaced Bmgerville as the administrative centre. 

Dahomey, and the mandated portion of former German Togo- 
land, also resemble the Gold Coast and Nigeria in their vegetation 
zones n-Tid products. Palm kernels and oil are easily the most 
important items, but cacao and cotton plantations are developing, 
especially in Togoland, where pre-War German activity was con- 
siderable. Several short railways run inland from the ports, three 
fr o m Lome^ the port of Togoland, one from Grand Pojpo, two from 
CotonoUf the chief port, one of these via Porto Novo, the capital 
(24,000 inhabitants). 

Trade of Frencii West Africa. — ^Included in the French West 
Afrip.n.n Federation are the territones of Niger Colony and Mauri- 
tania, which are considered later (pp. 190, 213). The combined 
trade of these two areas makes up less than 3 per cent, of the total, so 
that the Fig. 33, is not seriously in error by their inclusion. 

The most noteworthy features of the trade are the great import- 
ance of Senegal (over half the total), a reflection of its geographical 
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environment, its sea-ports and its railways; the dominance of 
ground-nuts in the hst of esports (half the total value) ; and the 
large share which France and Britam have in the total trade, 
France takes three-quarters of the exports and supphes about half 
the imports. Great Britam’s share in the import trade (about 1C 
per cent.) is largely due to the demand for cotton goods and coal. 

PORTUGUESE GUINEA 

This tract consists of high savana and forest, the chief product 
of which is pahn-kemels, obtained from the coastal districts. It 
has a weU-developed system of roads and water transport, and a 
good port in Bissau. 


LIBERIA 

This republic commenced its existence in 1822, when a group 
of liberated American slaves were “ settled.** It has had a some- 
what chequered history, subsisting largely upon American capital 
and nearly always m a semi-bankrupt condition. The American 
Libenans constitute an “ aristocracy *’ numbering about 12,000, 
the governing capabilities of which do not seem to be great, and a 
huge part of Qie native population is hardly civilised enough to assist 
actively in the economic development of the country. The whole 
area forms part of the forest belt, and native coffee, the oil-palm, 
rubber and piassava (a fibre-yielding plant) are the chief products. 
The capital and prmcipal port is Monrovia, from which a sohtary 
all-weather road has been constructed by the Firestone Company to 
their rubber plantations 40 miles away. There is a small but very 
mixed foreign population. 


ISLANDS 

The volcanic islands of Fernando Po, Sao Thom6, Principe 
and a number of smaller ones, lie in the head of the Gulf of Guinea, 
continuing the alignment of the highlands of the Oameroons. Of 
the three named, Fernando Po bdongs to Spam and the other 
two to Portugal. These islands have extensive cacao plantations 
and formerly occupied a very high place amongst the world’s 
producers of cocoa, imtil the nse of the Gold Coast. Sao Thom6 is 
the best developed, with a flTna.ll railway system serving the planta- 
tions, Fernando Po the least. Fernando Po has a volcanic peak 
rising to over 9,000 feet, and the small harbour of Santa Isabel, the 
chief port, is actually formed by the crater of an extmct volcano 
about half a mile across. 



SECTION III 

EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

Under tJie title Equatonal j\inca we include the region straddled 
across the Equator, west of the East African Highlands. Despite 
the uniformity induced by such a latitudinal position, and although 
the region consists essentially of the basin of one mighty river, the 
Congo, there is considerable variety of environment to be foimd, 
and the periphery of the region contains samples of several of the 
major Airican types. Thus the north-west reminds us, in climale. 
vegetation and products, of "West Africa ; the north fades naturally 
mto the Sudan and the Sahara Desert ; the eastern rim borders 
on the Highlands of the Rift Valley system, and the south and 
south-east bring us to the topical plateau emironment of South 
Africa ; whilst the heart of the basin presents an environment 
resembling that of the Amazon Basm of South America, but 
unparalleled elsewhere in Africa. 

Equatorial Africa is divided pohtically into two territories, 
French Equatorial Afnca on the north-west and Belgian Congo on 
the south-east. 


Temtoiy 

Area m 

Population 


bq, milcb 

Native 

White 


French Equatoi lal Africa — 

Gabon 

Middle Congo .... 
Ubangi-Shan .... 

Chad 

Cameroons (mandate) 
Belgian Congo — . . . 

[Rnanda-nrQiidi(mandate)] 

104.000 

172.000 

230.000 

400.000 
166,1500 

018.000 
21,000 

387.000 

660.000 

1.170.000 

1.005.000 

2.338.000 
0,823,lK)O 

3.385.000 

1,.3(KI 

2.100 

800 

400 

2,300 

18,700 

900 

(1034) 

(1034) 

(1934) 

(1034) 

(1036) 

(10,36) 

(1036) 


We shall here omit the Chad territory, which, although forming 
part of French Equatorial Africa, belongs naturally to the Sudan 
and Saharan regions (see p. 190). Our region thus extends from 
latitude 10° N. in the north to latitude 6° S. in the south-west 
and 13° S. in the south-east. 

Physical Features. — ^Equatorial Africa comprises a vast, 
shallow basin within the surface of the African plateau, crossed 
by the Congo and its tributaries, and dramed Ihiough a single 
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estuary to the Atlantic, together with the westward slope of the 
plateau rim in Gabon and the Cameroons (Fig. 34). The basin 
itself is lowest — about 1,000 feet above sea-level — the south- 
west, rising almost imperceptibly, except where iuterrupted by 
scarps, northwards, eastwards, and southwards. The runs of the 
basin are not everywhere equally pronounced. On the north-west 



84. — Phyauml map of llqiiatoxial Afnoa. 


the highlands of Cameroon and Yad6 separate the Congo drainage 
&om that of the Benue ; farther east there is a low and almost 
unperceptable divide between the Ubangi tributary of the Congo 
and the S^, draimng to Lake Chad. In the north-east the 
hig^d of Bar Fertit (over 3,000 feet) and its south-eastward 
eontmuafaon separates the Congo-ward drainage of the Welle and 
Mbomu from that of the Bahr-el-Ghasal feeder of the Nile. On 
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the east the mountainous wall of the East African Highlands, mostly 
over G,000 feet, and rising to the peaks of Mfumbiro {14,f500 feet) 
and Ruwenzori (16,800 feet), forms an effective boundary to the 
basin, but it is noteworthy that Lake Tanganyika sometimes 
overflows by the Lukuga gorge into the Lualaba stream of the 
Congo. On the south there are extensive flat tracts m the Dilolo 
region, at about 4,000 feet, which form an ill-defined watershed 
between the Lualaba and Kasai head-waters and those of the 
Zambesi ; west and cast of this region lie the highlands of £ih4 and 
Katanga respectively, rising to well over 5,000 feet. 

Greologically the Congo Basm is a very ancient tectonic depres- 
sion, formed as early as Palaeozoic times by foldmg and faulting in 
the crystalhne plateau block of Africa. In this lake-filled depression 
a thick senes of continental deposits accumulated — ^mostly sand- 
stones — derived from the wearing away of the surroimdmg runs 
during late Faleeozoic and early Mesozoic times. These sandstone,; 
remain httle disturbed and almost horizontal, but occasional!} 
faulting has produced important scarps which diversify the other- 
wise rather monotonous topography, and which provide obstacles 
to the smooth flow of the rivOTS. Large areas, notably in the 
region of Lake Tumba and Lake Leopold II, are covered with 
alluvium, and much swamp remains near the rivers. 

The highland rims of the basin are composed of the usual crystal- 
line rocks of the African Plateau, augmented by volcanic cones m 
the Cameroon Highlands and in the mountains bordering the western 
rift valley. In the Elatonga region, in the south-east, occurs an 
mteresting and economically valuable series of Palseozoic sediments, 
folded and heavily mineralised, occupying an area surroimded by 
the ancient, crystalline complex. 

The drainage basin of the Congo covers some 1,600,000 square 
miles, and many of the tributaries £ure larger than the greatest 
European rivers. The farthest headstream, known as the Ghambezi, 
rises in the highlands at the southern end of Lake Tanganyika, 
only 430 miles from the Indian Ocean, and flows south-westwards 
into a vast swamp called Lake Bangweolo, of irregular size and shape 
according to season. Thence, turning northwards, the Luapula 
stream flows through the tectonic trough of Lake Mweru and 
emerges in the sou^-east comer of the great basin, and, joining 
the Lualaba, flows northwards, mtenupted by several series of 
rapids, os far as the equator. Beyond the Stanley Falls the Congo 
turns westwards and then south-westwards, crossing the equator 
again, and unimpeded by rapids for 1,000 miles to Stanley PooL 
Over much of this stretch the Congo consists of a central navigable 
channel, never less than 10 feet in depth, in the middle of a senes of 
parallel, island-studded streams whi(i form a belt of moving water 
Bometames 8 or 10 miles wide. The two largest out of many 
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hundreds of tributaries m this section are the Ubangi, formed by 
the confluence of the Mbomu and the Welle, and the Kasai, which, 
with its numerous affluents from the south and Lake Leopold on 
the north, drains an area as large as France. The Sanga collects 
much of the drainage of the Cameroons. Below Stanley Pool 
lies the great trench which the Congo has cut since the old lake 
basin first overflowed across a slight depression in the western 
higtiinnd rim, here known as the Crystal Mountains. In about 
221) miles the river descends nearly 900 feet, in a series of 32 rapids 
known collectively as the Living^ne Falls, from Leopoldville to 
Matadi. Below Matadi, a broad estuary, about five miles wide, 
extends for the remaining 90 miles or so to the sea. 

The unthinkably vast quantities of water — ^the drainage of a 
miUion and a half square miles — ^which tumble seawards over the 
Livingstone Falls would be capable, if harnessed, of producing 
equally imthinkable quantities of electric current, for the lower 
Congo has a fairly even flow, combining as it does the floods of both 
nor^em and southern summers. (The Kasai is lowest in March 
and July, and highest in May and December ; the Ubangi, which 
is more irregular, floods between April and October.) 

The western slopes of the plateau edge between the Congo Gorge 
and the Cameroon Highlands are dramed by numerous swift-flowmg 
streams which, being more powerful by reason of their short courses, 
have cut back for a considerable distance into the plateau. The 
Ogowe river, for example, in Gabon, is rapidly encroaching on the 
headstieams of two Congo tribui^nes, and l^e Sanaga, in Cameroons, 
is gaining ground at the expense of the Logone (to Lake Chad) 
and the Sanga (to the Congo 

The coast resembles that of West Africa in the presence of a 
shelving shore with surf, and lagoons with sandspits and mangrove 
swamps. 

Minerals . — A large part of Equatorial Airica, made up of the 
horizontal sandstones of the Congo Basin, could scarcely be expected 
to contain much mineral wealth. The surrounding crystalline 
plateau has not up to the present yielded many metals or precious 
stones, the only exploited areas of any importance being the 
southern part of French Equatorial Africa, where copper has been 
worked, and the upper Kasai region, where diamonds are obtained. 
The extreme south-east, however, «.e. the Katanga, more than 
makes up for the deficiencies of the remamder, and here, extending 
into Northern Rhodesia, is one of the greate^ potential mineral- 
producing areas in the world, with an almost unparalleled richness 
in ores of copper, cobalt and radium, and other metals, and some 
scattered areas of poor coaL Gold has been worked in the East 
African mountains WMt of Lake Albert. 

Glimsite. — ^Despite the comparatively wma-ll latitudinal range of 
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Equatorial Africa, considerable differences in climate are to be 
found. The first noteworthy point is that over certam areas 
altitude reduces the temperature sufS.ciently to permit of white 
settlement, as in the highlands of Katanga and Bih^ and on the 
western slopes of the East African mountains. Although the 
annual range of temperature is nowhere large (varying from 
2*^ m the Congo Basin to 14** in the Katanga), the daily range in 
the interior is appreciable (16®-20®). Humidity is constantly high 
and damp mists are of frequent occurrence, though the number of 
actual rainy days in the year may not exceed 120. There are 
several dislmct types of rarnfaU regime. (1) Equatorial, with no 
dry season ; this occurs m western Cameroons (where the winds 
are westerly aU the year, and have blown over the warm Guinea 
current) and in the Congo Basin round about latitude 2® to 3® N. The 
rainfall equator ” may thus be said to lie about 3® N. and the 
regime north and south of this line qmckly shows traces of northern 
or southern hemisphere dry seasons. (2) Thus in the Ubangi and 
Welle Basina we find a sub-equatorial regime of northern type, with 
Tnn.Tnmfl. in June and September, and appreciable drought in 
December and January, (3) South of about latitude 2® N. the 
iouthem type appears, with maxima in March and November 
and a distinct drought from June to September. (4) In the 
Katanga the two Tna-gima have merged into the one of the tropical 
regime, the rainy season being November to April. 

Over the whole of Equatorial Africa, except perhaps in western 
Cameroons, the bulk of the rain is of oonvectional ongm, and over 
much of the Congo BasLa afternoon and evening thunderstorms are 
of almost daily occurrence during the rainy seasons. Within the 
Congo Basin the total amoont varies between about 50and 70 inches, 
but on the west coast a rapid change occurs from north to south, 
from the 400 inches at the foot of Cameroon Mountain to 30 inches 
at the Congo mouth and 10 inches at Benguela in Angola (Fig. 35). 
Such aridity so near to the equator may be compared to that which 
exists injrimilftT latitudes on the west coast of South America. Here 
the maincauseis the cold water of the Benguela current, the infiuence 
of which is felt as far north as Cape Lopez, where the trend of the 
coast directs it seawards. As we have seen (p. 6), the prevailing 
winds during the season when most rain could bo expected 
(November to March) are from the west (the south-east Trades 
drawn in by the low pressure in the interior), and as these winds 
are blowing from the cool water to the heated land, they precipitate 
little moisture until they reach the interior and rise convectionally. 
At the opposite season of the year the south-east Trades, blowinjg 
from liie land, are natur£illy rather dry. The Benguela current is 
also responsible for the cooling of the coastlands, but this pheno- 
menon IS most evident south of the Congo mouth in Angola. 
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Natural Vegetation and Agriculture. — ^Four major types of 
natural vegetation occur : equatorial forest, high savana, dry savana 
forest, and the forests and grasslands of the East African mountains. 
Mangrove swamps occur along the whole coast, and especially north 
of Cape Lopez. The equatorial forest belt is of much more limited 
extent than was supposed in the early days of African exploration. 
Its greatest density is reached in southern Comeroons and Gabon, 



Fia. 35. — Equatorial Africa : mean ftTiTiTiA.1 rainfaJ], 


over the area between the Middle Congo and the Ubangi- Welle, 
and between the Upper Congo and the northern section of the 
East African mountains. A rainfall of less than 60 inches is inimical 
to the growth of dense rain-forest, and so the southern half of the 
hrench colony of MMdle Congo is covOTed with bigrTt savana. Parts 
the area lying within the great double bend of the Congo, away 
from the nvers, ace likewise not densely forested, and a broad belt of 
high savana extends from southern Middle Congo to the Katanga. 
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Large areas of these savanas owe their existence to the poorness and 
porosity of the sandstone soils. Native utihsation ot the forest 
resources resembles that of the West African forests. Kubbei, 
palm-oil and gum copals ore amongst the collected products, 
whilst yams, plantains, bananas and rice are the principal cultivated 
crops. Many of the more primitive tribes, notably the pygmies, 
still practise a shifting agncultural system, occupying a forest 
clearing for only a year or two before movmg on to another, for the 
soils are frequently poor and are badly leached by the heavy rainfall; 
ftod no fertdisers are used. This agriculture can scarcely be called 
cultiYatlon, as the only implement is the wooden hue and httle 
attention is paid to £he growing crops — ^the chmate and the 
luxuriance of the vegetation render it undesirable and unnecessary 
to perform much labour. Under white influence rubber- tappmg and 
the collection of oil-pabn products have attamed a considerable 
degree of development. Rubber production reached its maximum 
in the first decade of this century, but overtappmg seriously reduced 
the resources, and cheaply produced plantation rubber reduced the 
competing power of the collected produce of the Congo. Plantation 
products include “ hevea ” rubber in the eastern port of the Congo 
Basin, cacao in Cameroons, and cofiee in the lower Congo region. 
Cabinet woods of the mahogany type have been exploited in 
Cameroons. In the Congo Basin it is impossible to make much use 
of the timber resources, in the first place because of the “ unsocial ” 
nature of the species, and secondly because of the extreme difiiculty 
of transport to the coast over the 220 miles of the Livingstone Falls. 
Ivory was formerly an important forest product, its value enabling 
it to stand the cost of transport to the coast. 

TTigli savana extends in '^e north across the northern Cameroons 
htiH t^angi-Shari, and m the south from southern Middle Congo to 
the Katanga. Northwards these tree-savanas merge into the grassy- 
savanas of the southern Sudan. Southwards they assume the diy- 
forest type (p. 15), with considerable stretches of open grassland, 
as on the Katanga Plateau, and on the Bih6 Plateau m Angola. The 
principal natural resources of these savanas are native crops of 
tobacco and cotton, and livestock. Both tobacco and cotton ore 
extensively grown north of the Ubangi and in the Welle-Mbomu 
Baaia, and also in the southern savanas, where cotton cultivation is 
especially important in the Kasai region and tobacco on the 
Bat6k6 Plateau of southern Middle Congo. The native hvestock 
sufEer severely from the ravages of the tse-tse fly in most areas, 
but in the Elatanga cattle-rearing is being developed. 

Above about 3,000 feet, on lie highlands of Cameroons and the 
East African mountains, the density of the equatorial jungle 
decreases, and forests of difEerent type, often with extensive bamboo 
thickets and broad areas of open grassland, supervene. In the 
3* 
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Lake Kivu Highlands, in an environment not unlike that of the 
Kenya Highlands (pp. 163-7), cofEea plantations and livestock 
farms have been developed. 

Population and Development. — ^Naturally, in an equatorial 
area, a great deal of which is httle more than 1,000 feet above sea- 
level, the population is almost entirely native. It is perhaps 
fortunate, from the pomt of view of economic development, that the 
area having the greatest potential wealth — the Katanga — should 
lie in the far south-east, where latitude and altitude combine to 
render the climate more suited to white occupation. 

Three main ethnic groups are to be found in Equatorial Africa. 
Nmnerous pygmy tribes slall lead a semi-nomadic existence m the 
western part of the equatorial forest belt, untouched by civilisation, 
though usually having friendly relations with neighbouring Bantu 
tribes. In the north, in the Ubangi-WeUe region, are a group of 
agricultural — ^and formerly: cannibal — ^people of Negro-Hamitic 
character, but unrelated either to the Bantus or to the Nilotes of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Over the rest of the Congo Basin, 
Bantu peoples are settled, often in long, straggling villages of great 
size, housing perhaps 15,000 inhabitants. Many extensive native 
empires have been built up m this region, and the Congo derives its 
name from the Kongo Empue whidi held sway in the fifteenth 
century, when the first Portuguese discoveries were made. Amongst 
the most powerful groups at the present tune are the Fang, in 
Gabon, formerly a very warlike people muchaddicted to cannibEilism; 
the Bushongo m southern Belgim Congo (in the basin of the 
Sankuru, a tributary of the Kasai) ; the Balunda of the Congo- 
Zambezi divide ; and the peoples of the once-famous Wanyamwezi 
kingdom in the Katanga. 

This area hod an unhappy introduction to white ** civilisation.” 
It has been estimated that h:om the French area alone some 10 or 
12 million slaves must have been obtained in 300 years, Anri the 
number exported from farther south by the Portugese probably 
greatly exceeded this. 

The modem period of development began in 1879 when a Belgian 
commission, led by the explorer Stanley, commenced the exploration 
of the Congo Basm and the inauguration of friendly relations with 
the native chiefs. This resulted, m 1885, in the formation of the 
Congo Free State, with Leopold H of Bel^um (acting only in his 
private capacity, and not as Kmg of Belgium) as its first monarch. 
Leopold renounced his rights in 1890, and the area was declared 
inahenable, i,e. no other country except Belgium oould attempt to 
annex territory. It passed finally into Belgian control in 1908. 
Numeroiu missionary stations had been founded and roads out into 
the interior, and the great work of introducing on the whole 
intelligent and adaptable native peoples to hi gbftT standards of 
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life and civilisation was in progress. After the set-back caused by 
the Great War, development has proceeded apace during the last 
decade, and great strides have been made in the improvement of 
communications and agriculture and in the suppression of disease. 

From the beginning, one great mcentive to the development of 
transport in the southern part of the Congo Basin was the mineral 
wealGi of the Katanga. This region was annexed to the Free State 
in 1892 from a native chief who seemed favourably disposed towards 
the acceptance of a British protectorate. It has become a focal 
centre for railway development, and has important relationships 
with the adjoining British and Portuguese territories, for the outlet to 
the ocean though Belgian territory is only one of several alternatives. 

French and German occupation and development m the north- 
west began shortly before the end of the last century, and, as in 
West Ainca, the German territory had reached a more advanced 
stage than the French by the outbreak of the War. A.fter the War 
the greater part of CameToons was handed over to French control, 
under mandate from the League of Nations, a small portion on the 
western side being included with Nigeria. The population is not 
dense, and is greatest in the coastal region ; some difficulty has 
been experienced in getting a sufficient and reliable supply of 
labour for works in the interior. The development of plantation 
agriculture, and the improvement of rail and read transport are 
amongst the rnain objects of the French administration. 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

The territories which comprise L’Afrique Equatoriale Fran9aise 
are Gabon, Moyen Congo, Ubangi-Shari, and Chad, together with 
the Cameroons mandate. Dealing here only with the eq^uatoiial and 
sub-equatorial portions, we omit the Chad Colony which lies north of 
10“ N. 

Physical Features. — ^The coast is low and swampy with man- 
groves. Between the Congo mouth and Cape Lopez it is fringed 
with sandspits and lagoons, the result of the northward-flowing 
Benguela current, and throughout its extent it resembles the 
shelving surf coast of West Africa. There axe few inlets. The 
Gabon estuary supports Libreville, but the new port of Pointe Noire, 
in the south, is artificial (cf. Takoradi). The land rises quickly 
to the crystalline plateau, often in a senes of terraces. This 
plateau, extending in a broad arc from the Crystal Mountains to 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, averages between 2,000 and 3,000 feet 
in height, and contains many broad expanses of little relief, thickly 
covered with a mantle of laterite soil ; but several large massifs of 
higher and more rugged topography stand out above the genferal 
level Such are the Chaillu mas^ in Gabon, the Yad4 Plateau in 
Central Camei’oons, the Cameroon Highlands forming the Nigerian 
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frontier, and the Dar Fertit massif m the north-eastern part of the 
Ubangi-iShari colony. The western slopes axe drained by the Kwilu, 
in the south, the Ogowe in the centre and the Sanaga in the north ; 
the rest of -^e territory, with the exception of a part of the Lake 
Chad drainage tystem in the north, drains vm the Mbomu, Ubangi, 
Sanga and other tributaries to the Congo. 

Climate. — ^There are four major clunatio regions ; 

(a) Western Cameroons, with a very heavy rainfall (80-200 
inches) which reaches a TnairimiiTn at the time of the West African 
monsoons — *.e. June to September, and shows no dry season. 

(&) The lower Ubangi region of Middle Congo Colony and south- 
eastern Cameroons where, a few degrees north of the equator, an 
equatorial rainfall regime prevails, with maxima in April and 
O^ober, and no dry season. The total rainfall is about 70 inches. 

(c) Gabon and southern Middle Congo, where the rainfall is 
between 50 and 100 inches, and a “ southern hemisphere ” regime is 
shown by the maxima in March and November and the dry period 
from June to August. 

{d) Northern Cameroons and the Ubangi-Shari Colony, with a 
rainfall of between 40 and 60 inches and a distinctly “ northern 
hemisphere ” regime, with maxiina in June and September, and a 
dry period from December to February. In the Shari Basin, in the 
northern part of this region, the two rainfall Tna-arinna merge into the 
one characteristic of the Sudanese type of climate. 

Natural Vegetation and Agriculture. — To a very large extent 
these ohmatio regions are also natiiral vegetation regions, (a) and 
(6) corresponding to dense equatorial forest, whilst (c) and (d) 
show high savana, with fairly dense stands of forest ftlnng -(^e 
rivers, especial^ in Gabon and Middle Congo. 

Native agriculture of primitive type in the equatorial forests 
yields the usual essential food crops : yams, bananas, rice and manioc 
amongst others. Various rubber- vmes have been exploited, notably 
in the Sanga and Ubangi forests, and there are some young planta- 
tions of Br azili a n rubber-trees in Gabon. Palm-oil and kernels are 
also obtained, chiefly in the coastal zone. Mfl.hn gH.Tiy woods of 
various kinds are cut in Gabon and western Cameroons, and 
ivory h^ long been a product of value. Some flourishing cacao 
plantations, developed by the Germans, exist in Cameroons ; Tn-nnh 
native ooflee is grown in the Congo Basin, and some plantations 
have heen started m southern Gabon. Development is greatly 
hamp ered, however, by lack of transport, both railway and road 
construction and momtenance being difhcult owing to the plateau 
edge and the heavy rainfalL 

The high sayanas of the north are lands of millet, maize, beans 
and cotton. Little improvement of native agriculture or planfca- 
tmn development has yet been effected, but there are possibilities 
of a considerable increase in cotton acreage in the lower Mbomu 
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Valley, and in the annually flooded Upper Shari region. Livestock 
sufEer in most areas from the tse-tse fly, hut they may become of 
greater unportance m the fly-free area of the Bat6k6 Plateau in 
southern Middle Congo, where also tobacco and sisal are grown. 

Minerals. — The only mineralised region which has begun to be 
exploited hes in the extreme south of Gabon, where, around Mindouh, 
copper ores are worked. Other metals are known to exist and have 
been worked by the natives, but commercial exploitation is obviously 
impossible witiiout railway transport. 

Communications and Ports. — The development of French 
Equatorial Africa up to the present has been largely coastal, and 
not very great, although ambitious schemes for road, railway aniT 
air transport have been formulated, as in West Africa. The chief 
obstacles are the density of the equatonal forests, and the inadequacy 
of the native labour supply. The navigable rivers of the interior 
are valuable arteries of trade (Fig 36). Baughi is a river port on 
the Ubangi, and Wesso acta in a smulir capacity as the head of 
flood-season steamboat navigation on the Songa. Brazzaville, on 
the northern shore of Stanley Pool, is at the foot of the Congo 
navigation, and is the administrative centre of the territories. 
It is now connected by a 360-mile railway through the Mindouli 
copper-mining area to Pomte Noire, a new and artificial port, with a 
long pier which can be approached by ocean vessels, thus eliminating 
the use of surf-boats. Pomte Noire has thus supplanted Loango, 
its near nei^bour, where steamers must anchor three miles from the 
shore. lAbreoiUe is the chief outlet for the produce of Gabon. The 
former German Cameroons region is rather more developed, except 
in its northern part, and four short railway hues run inland from the 
coast, three of them from the port ot-Duala (for which ocean Imers off- 
load at the mouth of the Cameroons nver, 25 miles away), the longest 
of which runs to the plateau town of Yaunde. It is proposed to 
extend this and the northern line north-eastwards. Much of the 
trade in the Cameroons area is still in German hands. 

Trade. — The total trade of French Equatorial Africa is not 
great. It is only about one-quarter the value of the trade of French 
West Afnca. fiance supphes about half the imports, and takes 
nearly as great a proportion of the exports. The chief exports are 
tunb^ from Gabon and palm-oil. kernels and cocoa from Cameroons. 

SPANISH GUINEA 

This small and imdevcloped territory (population 140,000) lies 
between Gabon and Cameroons, centred upon the Rio Mum, which 
gives the area its alternative name. Its Spanish ownership is a 
remmder of the slave-trading days, when the port of Benito was 
an exporting centre for human freight. It is charac tensed by dense 
equatorial forest. 
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BELGIAN CONGO 

The Belgian Congo posaeasea the advantage of an earlier atart 
on its road to development than the French areas, and of having 
received a very great deal of attention, both as regards mineral 
and agricultural development, from the Belgum administration. 
Although large areas witlun the vast territory, 900,000 square unlea 
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in extent, are still ahnost untonched, many other areas have been 
objected to a considerable advancement of productive capacity and 
degree of native civilisation. ' 

divSoS*^ PliyBicaUy, Belgian Congo falls into four 

(o) The central basin of the Congo, averaging 1,200-1,600 feet 
above sea-level and exhibiting Httle variety of reUef except for the 
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Inward-facmg fault-scarps The northern half of this region drains 
by many tributaries to the navigable IVIiddle Congo ; the western 
portion is the basin of the lower Ka&ai and its mam tributary, the 
Sankuru. 

(b) Below Stanley Pool the Congo enters its swift lower course 
through the edge of the plateau, and the areas on either side have 
been subjected to considerable development. 

(c) Eastwards of the fall-interrupted Upper Congo, the land rises 
gradually to the mountain wall of East Afaica and to the plateau 
which forms the Congo-Nile Watershed. The Ruanda-Urundi 
territory, mandated to Belgian Congo from German East Africa, 
extends across the western nft valley betw'een Lakes Edward and 
Tangan3dka, including the fairly developed highland area around 
Lake Kivu. 

(d) In the south and south-east the land rises gradually to the 
Bih6 and Katanga Plateaus where, although the elevation reaches 
more than 5,000 feet, the relief is mconsiderable In the main this 
region is drained northwards by the Upper Kasai and its tributaries, 
and by the Lualaba and Luapula headwaters of the Congo, but a 
HTnfl.11 area comes within the drainage of the headwaters of the 
Zambesi. 

Climate. — The latitudmal range of the Belgian Congo, from 
5“ N. to 13° S., necessarily entaJs considerable differences of ramfall 
regime. The actual total is at a maximum in the region of the 
Middle Congo (about 70 inches), decreasing northwards, eastwards 
fi-'nd southwards, to about 65 inches on the Ubangi frontier, 40 inches 
on the highlands around Lake Tanganyika, and 40 mches in the 
Katanga. Four distmct regimes are apparent, as described 
above : (1) northern sub-equatorial, m the Ubongi region, with 
TnmriTna. m June and September and a Deoember^anuary drought ; 

(2) equatorial, without dry season, round about latitude 2°-3° N. ; 

(3) southern sub-equatonal, extending from about latitude 2“ N. 
to the southern platans, with ma xima m April and November and a 
dry season lengthening southwards from about two months on the 
equator (July— August) to four months in the south-west (June— 
September, as at Banana) ; (4) tropical, in the Katanga, with 
practically six months’ drought from April to September. 

During the dry season, south of the ‘‘ rainfall equator,” the winds 
blow from the south-east , in the north we ffnd convectional rainfall 
with calms, associated with the overhead sun, or westerly winds 
from the Gulf of Guinea. D ming the southern wet season, oahns 
fl.nH daily thunderstorms, with occasional westerly winds, occur, 
whilst the north is receiving dry north-easterly winds. 

The association of heavy rainfall and high humidity for the 
greater part of the year means that natural hot-house conditions 
prevail ; but the incidence of tropical fevers and other diseases is 
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probably greatly lessened by tbe altitude. The most unhealthy 
region is the lowest stretch o/ the river Congo, below Boma. Higher 
up theLower Congo the daily cool sea-breeze from over the Benguela 
current somewhat alleviates the heat and humidity and permits of 
some white settlement. 

Natural Vegetation and Agriculture. — ^The greatest extent 
of dense equatorial forest occurs between the Middle Congo and the 
Ubangi, and between the Stanley Falls bend and the mountam rim. 
Broad strips of dense forests follow the main streams south of the 
Congo, but the porosity of the underlying sandstones in the inter- 
vening regions results m a much sparser distribution of large trees, 
with some savona grasses. Native agriculture resembles that of the 
French equatorial forests. The women do most of the cultivation, 
although men do the forest clearing and hunt and fish. The people 
are self-siiffi.cing, and have no incentive to forsake this mode of Irie 
for plantation labour or other work. Of the collected products, 
rubber has been of greatest importance m the past. In fact, the 
formation of the Congo Free State may be said to have created the 
African rubber mdustry, for the natives previously made no use of 
the substance. The completion of the Leopoldville-Matadi railway 
in 1898, by at last providing a fairly easy route avoiding the Living- 
stone Falls, gave a great impetus to the export of rubber, and the 
peak period was 1900-1910. The primitive and wasteful methods 
had by this time seriously spoilt many of the best producing areas, 
however, and only an all-round improvement in methods and the 
planting of Brazilian varieties saved the industry from complete 
disaster. The chief rubber-producLog plants are woody lianes — 
FuntuTma elastioa and others — ^which are found all over the Congo 
Basin except on the south-eastern plateau. Some 6,000 acres of 
Hevea rubber-trees have been planted in the eastern region near 
Stanleyville, but the mdustry is now practically dead. 

I^eviously to the development of rubber-tapping, the oil-palm 
and ivory had provided the chief exports from the forests. The oil- 
palm, at its best on the outer edges of the equatorial forests, has 
regained the prime position on the list of vegetable products, a-nd 
much attention bas been concentrated on the production of kernels 
and oil dunng the last decade. Gum copals are also important. 

In the high savona zones the forested parts yield rubber, as 
before, and the native cultivation, as m the Welle basm, 
tobacco and cotton. An increase in the cultivation of improved 
varieties of cotton may be expected in the W^elle and regions, 
for the supply of the Belgian textile industry. Two areas 

Mve coffee plantations ; the Mayumbe district, north of the Congo 
Es^iy, and the highlands of Lake Kivu ; a good deal of native 
coffee IS also grown. 

The dry forest zone of the Kasai and the Elatanga have yam, 
maize and mamoc cultivation, and bemg, on the whole, free from 
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Lse-tse fly they will probably increase in importance for cattle- 
ranching, since white occupation is possible, and the TniniTig settle- 
ments provide a local market. Livestock farming is developmg 
also m the highlands of the north-east (west of Lake Albert). 

Minerals. — 1. The Katanga. As a result of its mineral wealth, 
the Katanga region has attained to a considerable industrial 
development, and is now well supplied with railway and water 
routes to the coast. It is an area of folded and fractured early 
Palseozoic rocks, lying on the watershed between the Lualaba and 
the Lufija headwaters of the Congo and the head of the Kafue 
tributary of the Zambesi, and surrounded by the crystallme rocks 
of the South African Plateau. The most important mineral-bearing 
formation is a series of dolomites of Gambnon age, and the mineral 
content is greatest along the N.W.-S.E. fault-zones which cross the 
east-west folds. The chief region is a 250-mile belt stretching 
north-westwards from Ehzabethville. which as a result of the 
industry has become the greatest commercial centre in Central 
Africa Copper is mined on a large scale at Kambove, and smelted 
at Panda. There are other ri>jh copper mines farther south. Tin 
is nuned, zinc and iron are lcL.own to occur, and the output of cobalt 
is the greatest m the world The region had until recently practi- 
cally a world monopoly of radium. Some coals occur near Bukama 
and m the Lukuga Valley. The former are important because of 
the smeltmg mdustries, but they are insufEcient for the local needs, 
and large quantities are imported from the Wonkic mines of 
Southern Hhodesia for the smelters and electric power-stations ; 
some of the latter, however, have been superseded by hydro- 
electric plants. 

2. The Kasai. Alluvial deposits are here worked for diamonds, 
and the region ranks second to South Africa in the production of 
these gemstones. The chief mine is operated by hydro-electrio 
power. 

3. The. Kilo-Moto area, in the highlands north-west of Lake 
Albert, has exploited gold deposits, whilst gold and tin are also 
worked further south, m the mandated territory. 

Communications and Towns — The Congo and its tributaries 
provide over 6,000 miles of navigable waterways, and where rapids 
occur to mterrupt navigation, railways have been built (Eig. 36). 
The Congo is navigable for 95 miles from its mouth to Miatadi, 
and then the Livingstone Falls are rounded by the earliest railway 
m the region, from Matadi to Kinshasa and Leopoldville, which 
was completed in 1898 and has recently been re-aligned to lessen 
the gradients Above Stanley Pool there are 1,000 miles of steam- 
boat navigation to Stanleyville. The Stanley Falls are rounded 
by a railway to Ponthiers^e, and then another navigable section 
extends to Eindu. A further series of rapids is rounded by the 
railway to Kongolo, whence navigable wa^ extends to Bukama, 
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the river port of the Katanga, on the Lualaba. A railway also 
connects Kabalo, on the Upper Congo, to Albertville, a port on the 
shore of Lake Tanganyika which has steamer connectionB with 
Kigoma, the terminns of the Central Tanganyika Bailway. 

It is proposed to connect Kilo and Moto, the highland mining 
centres, by a railway to Stanleyville, and construction has already 
begun in the mining region. At present much of their output 
reaches the outer world m the Uganda Railway. 

The Katanga mining region has become the focus of three main 
lines of railway (F^. 37). The all-Belgian exit to the coast is the 
most difficult. It involves a rail journey to Port Franqui on the 
Kasai (it is mtended to continue this hue to Kinshasa), then a 
steamboat trip down the Kasai and the Congo to Kinshasa and then 



fio 37.— The oatlets of the Eatauga. 


Lmea^rallwaya ; datB»8teai&er cmueotiODB. 

by rail to Matadi. Soutiiwards the Bukama-Kambove-Elizabeth- 
ville line continues into Northern Rhodesia, thus giving another 
outlet to the port of Btira. Most of the Katangp . minerals are 
exported from Beira. With the recent completion of the Benguela 
Railway fimm Tenke, on the Elizabethville-Bukama hue, to t he 
Portuguese port of Lobito, a new direct route, some 300-400 miles 
sorter than any of the others is opened, but the vested interests of 
B^ have as yet prevented any considerable traffic from followinir 
this route. 

The only other noteworthy railway line lies in the Mayumhe 
country, imimii^ from Boma, on the Congo estuary, to Chela and 
servmg the rapidly developing plantations. 

Aeroplane services, obviously of immense value in an area (£ 
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difficult surface communication sucli as tMs, have been established 
between Boma, Leopoldville and Stanley^dlle, between Leopoldville 
and Luluabourg, and between Ehzabctbville and Broken Hill, and 
a regular service hnks the territory with Brussels. 

The administrative centre of the Belgian Congo is Leopoldville, 
adjoining it is Kinshasa, the principal Congo port above the 
Livingstone Falls. Matadi, wit^ its extension Fuca Fuca, is the 
only ocean port of importance, despite its position 100 miles up the 
Congo mouHi ; over 100 million francs have been spent on its eqmp- 
ment. Boma and Banana are of bttle consequence Just below 
Matadi is the special oil port of Ango Ango, from which a pipe Ime 
carries biel to Leopoldville for the Congo steamers. 

Trade. — ^The trade of the Belgian Congo is illustrated in Fig. 38. 
The most noteworthy features are the importance of minerals, 
especially copper, in the hst of exports ; the large quantities of iron 
and steel goods imported for r^way and mmmg development ; 
and the large proportion of the trade which is conducted with the 
mother coimtiy, Belgium. 
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Fia 38 — ^Trade of Belgian Congo. (Average 1033—36 ) 
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Averaee value of Imports, 4S1 million franca (o £8 6 millions) 
Aveiase value of Exports, 001 million ftancs (c. £7 6 millions). 


^ 1926-SO, 1 4 nulbonft.) 
Of. 10S8-20. 1 0 million ft.) 


ANGOLA 

Portuguese West Africa, otherwise known as Angola, is the 
largest of Portugal’s possessions. It includes the Enbinda Enclave 
lying to the north of the Lower Congo between French and Belgian 
territory. The total area is about 485,000 square miles; the 
population in 1934 was 3,225,000, including 58,000 whites. Until 
the war Angola remamed in a very backward condition. An 
extensive programme of development was formulated and com- 
menced m 1921, but after a time financial difficulties set in and 
progress was arrested. Within the last few years a revival has been 
staged, largely as a result of the completion, with the help of British 
collaboration, of the Benguela Bailway from Lobito to the Eatanga 
TTnining region, and a considerable advance m the economic 
utilisation of the central part of the territory is likely to occur, 
for the new railway will be the main gateway from Europe iuto the 
southern part of Central AMca. 
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Physical Features. — ^Angola occupies a transitional position 
between the Congo Basin on the north, the coastal semi-deserts on 
the south-west, and the plateau of South Africa on the east and 
south-east. Its east-to-west “ axis,” along which runs the Benguela 
Railway, is the- Bih4 or Benguela Plateau, one of the main water- 
sheds of the contment, dividing the Congo and Kwanza drainage 
to the north from the headwaters of the Zambesi to the south-east, 
the T-flTrft Ngami drainage to the south, and the Kunene to the 
south-west. 

Behind the coast lies a belt of lowland, rising gradually to 

1.000 feet, and narrowing from over 100 miles wide along the Congo 
estuary in the north un^ it almost disappears in the south as the 
plateau approaches the sea. Behind this flat or gently undulating 
zone the lau d rises more steeply, and often by distinct terraces, to the 
level of the plateau. The plateau has an elevation in the Congo 
and Loanda provinces of north of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet ; 
towards the south it rises to the Bih4 Plateau in the Benguela Pro- 
vmce, where the average is nearer 6,000 feet, and parts rise to over 

7.000 feet. The level drops agaia southwards and eastwards to 
about 4,000 feet, the characteristic level of much of the South 
African Plateau. 

Climate. — The most striking feature of the chmate of Angola 
is the drought and comparative coolness of the coastal region. 
The rainfall varies from 20 inches m the north to less than 10 mches 
in the south as the coastal desert of south-west Africa is approached. 
The average temperature for the year at Mossamedes is only 69° 
compared with 79° at Mozambique in the some latitude on the 
east coast, and average temperatures on the coast may be less than 
those of stations a couple of thousand feet up on the plateau, 
although of course the range will be greater in the interior. These 
features are partly the result of the cool Benguela current, across 
w'hich the prevaUmg south-westerly breezes have blown, and partly 
due to the position of the coastal plain at the foot of the plateau, 
so that any easterly winds are descending and thus dry. 

On the plateau the rainfall varies between about 40 and 60 inches. 
The regime varies from southern sub-equatorial to tropical, but in 
general one may say that the rainy season lasts from about September 
to May in the north, divided into the lesser rains from October to 
December, and the greater rains from February to April, separated 
by a drier period in January. In the south the rainy season is 
shorter, and shows a single TTifl.TnTmTm_ T-n the dry season frosts 
are common on the plat^u at nij^t owing to the great radiation 
under clear skies. 

Natural Vegetation and Agriculture. — The whole of Angola 
IS covered with various forms of savana. Forets only occur along 
the larger rivers in the north. The savanas vary considerably 
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in character -with the total rainfall and the length of the dry 
season. In the north, on the plateau, hi gh savana occurs, producing 
a park-like landscape of tail grasses and trees. Farther south the 
hi^ savana changes to a “ dj^ forest ” of flat-topped trees and tall 
dry grasses. The coastal zone shows dry acacia-savanas in the 
north, merging southwards into semi-desert scrub with low bushes 
and eventually into almost absolute desert. The Kabmda region 
lies on the ou^ edge of the equatorial forest belt. 



are grown on the central plateau. Wild coflee grows abimdantly 
in the north, where also the oil-palm occurs. 

Commercial agriculture naturally depends to a large extent on 
transport facilities, and so the greater development has taken 
place in the neighbourhood of the Loanda, Amboim and Benguela 
Bailways (Fig. 39). Improvement and standardisation of quality 
are very necessary in the case of most of the exports. 

Coffee is plant^ with greatest success on the western edge of the 
plateau, but most of the output is still &om wrfld trees. oductiou 
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for export is mainly in the Casengo area, on the Loanda Railway, 
in the district around Encoge, to the north of Casengo, and in the 
Amboim region, where the recently constructed railway has 
opened up some of the best coffee areas in the country. 

Interest in the oilr'palm has increased and its products are 
obtamed from the northern riverside forests, particul^ly near the 
Congo and the Lower Ewanza, and also from the Kabinda region. 
Sugar-cane is also a product of the wetter riverside lands of the 
north, and is particularly important in the hinterland of Port 
Amboim. Cotton is a natural crop in a region of savanas ; the chief 
growing centre at present is Catete, inland from Loanda on the 
railway, but the crop is grown also in the Amboim region and m 
some pm±s of the Benguela Province. Como plantations have been 
establ^ed in the Eabmda area. Maize is the most widespread 
crop, forming an important export (as flour) as well as the principal 
food of the natives. Much is cultivated on the Benguela Plateau, 
where the advent of the railway has provided a stimulus to pro- 
duction for export. Beeswax is collected by the natives and 
exported. 

Livestock are naturally present in large numbers in an upland 
savana region. Cattle are reared chiefly m the Mossamedes Province 
and on the plateau in the interior of Benguela, where the possibility 
of supplying the Katanga market may result m increased activity. 
Sheep are found mainly m the drier southern regions. 

There is a good deal of coastal fishing, cental on Mossamedes, 
Loanda and Benguela, and dried fish are exported, mainly to the 
Congo territories. 

Minerals. — ^The diamond field of the upper Kasai region of 
Bel gian Congo extends into Angola, and deposits are being worked 
in the Lunda district, m the far north-east. This is at present the 
only seriously exploited mineral product, although a variety of ores 
and fuels probably exists. Thus copper ores are known to be 
present m great quantity at Bembe, m the north, awEiitmg the 
arrival of a railway hne, and much metal wealth has been found on 
the southern plateau. Coal, which may be important for the Ben- 
guela Railway, occurs on the Benguela Plateau, and traces of oil 
have been found in several localities, thou^ boring baft not as yet 
tapped any considerable reserves. 

Communications and Towns. — ^The four regions of greatest 
economic development m Angola are the areas served by the four 
railway lines. The Loanda Railway runs £rom Sao Paulo de Loanda^ 
the administrative centre and an important port, via Catete and 
Malange to Casengo, serving the cotton and coffee plantations. 

Amboim Railway, the most recent addition to the transport 
system, goes inland from the small and wharfiess Port Amboim, into 
the valuable agncultural territory of the Harr^A The Mossa- 
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medes Eailway connects Moaaamedes with Luban^o on the Hoila 
Plateau. The longest and moat important hne, however, is the 
Benguela Railway, built largely with British capital and using 
Bntish-bmlt rolhng stock, linking the sma ll but growing port of 
Zo&ifo, across the Benguela Plateau, to the Katanga mimng region, 
to which it provides the shortest route from any coa.st The 
Portuguese section of this hne was completed in 19:i8 and the final 
link across Belgian territory was made in 1931. Lobito bids fair, 
with the unprovement of its dockmg facihties, to become one of the 
major African ports Poit Alexander, m the south, has greater 
natural advantages than Mossamedes, but it has no railway to the 
interior. 
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Fio 40 — ^Trade of Angola. (Average 1933-35 ) 


Average value of Imports, 171,000 Contos (o £1 500,000). (Cf 1028-30, 270,000 0.) 
Avenge value of Exports, 235,000 Contos (c £2,100,000) (CJ 1028-30, 200,000 C.) 


There is an excellent road system on the plateau — over 20,000 
zoiles of motorable roads — ^but the descent to the lowlands is but 
poorly catered for, and there are few good roads on the coastal 
plain. 

Trade. — ^The trade of Angola is illustrated in Pig. 40. The 
export trade is essentially in the products of agncidture. The 
export of diamonds, although representmg a high value, actually 
means practically nothing on the trofBc side. As the result of a 
foreign exchange decree of 1931, the share of Portugal in both 
import and export trade has been greatly stimulated. Thus, com- 
pared with the percentages shown on the above graph, in 1928-30 
Portugal took only 38 per cent, of the exports and provided only 
37 per cent, of the imports. In the same period the United King- 
dom supplied a much greater proportion of the imports by reasoD 
of the l^e amounts of material for the Benguela railway. 




SECTION IV 

BRITISH SOUTH-CENTRAL AFRICA 

Under ihis title we include three territories, Northern Bhodesia, 
Southern Bhodesia, and Nyasaland, which in addition to their 
geographical proximity have certain features and problems in 
common. They are all areas of recent development, possessing 
considerable highland tracts capable of white secernent, in which 
the exact relations between black and white, and between agri- 
cultural and mining occupations, have yet to be worked out. 



Area 
eq. miles 

Population (1936) 

Native 

White 

Asiatio 

Northern Ehodesia .... 
Southern Hhodeoa. .... 
Nyaaaland 



10,000 

66,000 

1,800 

1 

200 

6,300 

1,400 


Physical Features. — This area occupies the north-eastern 
comer of the South African Plateau, where it abuts on to the high- 
lands of the Bift Valley system. Each of these territories has a 
more or less central highland axis, with lower regions on either 
side (Fig. 41). In Southern Bhodesia the axis is oriented in a S.W.~ 
N.E. direction, and comprises the highlandH of Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland, with a general level of somewhat over 3,600 feet, 
which tends to rise towards the east and north-east to the Inyanga 
highlands of the Salisbury district, over 5,000 feet above sea-level, 
and the highlands around Melsetto. axis forms the divide 
between the Limpopo and the Zambesi drainages. Both the 
Limpopo and the Sabi (in the south-east) occupy deep trenches ; so 
does the Zambesi. 

The axis of Northern Bhodesia is the 2!ambesi-Congo divide. In 
the north-east this is represented by the Muchinga highlands, over 
6,000 feet, which separate the broad depression of Lakfi Bangweolo 
^d the Chambezi river from the deep trough of the Loangwa, an 
important left-bank tributary of the 2^ambesi. In the west the 
divide comprisea the vast level plains, roughly about 3,600 feet above 
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sea-level, and Waterlogged during the rainy seas(jn, which separate 
the headwaters of the Zambesi and Kafue from those of the 
Lnalaba. Much of western Borotsoland, an ancient lake-basin 
some 2,500 feet above sea-level, now traversed by the Upper 
Zambesi, is also extremely flat and liable to annual floodmg. The 



Fio. 41. — South-Central Ainoa : RelieL 


northern end of Northern Rhodesia forms part of the Rift Valley 
Mountains. 

The ftTna of Nyasaland is the narrow belt of mountainous country 
(6,000 to 6,000 feet) which borders the deep trough of Lake Nyasa 
on its western side, continued southwards by the Shir6 highlwds 
(3,000 to 7,000 feet) and Mlanje Mountain (9,000 feet), which separate 
the Lake Chilwa depression from the lower Shiri-Zambesi lowland. 
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Ti ftlfA Ny’asa occupies a deep faulted lift, with very steep sides and 
very few creeks or inlets. 

Geology and Minerals. — The greater port of these three terri- 
tories IS made up of the typical African crystalline plateau. A 
characteristio rock-type is granite, which weathers into rounded 
forms with frequent, massive isolated boulders, as in the Matopo 
Hinfl in the Bulawayo district. Gold-bearing quartz conglomerates, 
basalts and extensive stretches of ancient sandstones also occur, 
and flat-topped hilTa known as “ kopjes,*’ the result of diflerential 
erosion of the sandstones, are frequent. The cr 3 ^talline rocks, as 
is usual in the tropics, weather into fertile laterite soils. Palssozoio 
sediments — ^the Karroo formation — sometimes, as in western 
Southern Ehodesia, with coals of Carboniferous age, occur in the 
Zambesi and Loangwa troughs and in Barotseland. 

Mineratisation has been considerable in many areas. In the 
north, the metal-bearing belt of the Katanga extends into Northern 
Ehodesia, where lead, zinc and copper are mined ; in Southern 
Ehodesia gold, chrome iron, asbestos and mica are important. 

Climate. — ^Essentially, there are two lypes of climate in this 
region, and they are disihiguished by altitude. On the lowlands 
below 3,000 feet, high temperatures and high humidity associated 
with summer rainf^ make for extremely unhealthy conditions, 
and the Limpopo, Sabi, Zambesi and Loangwa troughs are avoided 
by white people and by cattie. On the plateau and highlands 
above 3,000 feet, the temperature is lowered by altitude, and the 
daily and seasonal range is greater, so that Europeans may exist 
for most of the year in comparative comfort. At Salisbury, for 
example, 4,800 feet above sea-level, the monthly average ranges 
from 06° to 69°, but m the dry season the daily range may average 
nearly 30°, and frost is liable to occur at night. The farther 
north one goes, however, the more tropical do temperatures 
become, and at Abercom, in the Tanganyika bi ghlaTida at 
5,000 feet, the range is only 8° — ^from 63° to 71°. Even the 
highlands in Northern Ehodesia cannot be said to be entirely free 
from malaria. 

The whole area experiences a tropical climate, with summer 
rainfall, but the rdgime varies slightly, and the amount con- 
siderably, from region to r^ion (Fig. 42). In general the rain- 
bearing winds are the south-east Trades, blowing from S.E., E. 
or N.E., and the raiay season lasts from October to April, with a 
slight break in late December, when the sun is farthest south, and a 
maxiTTiTim in January and February due to a monsoonal inflow of 
air from the Indiau Ocean. Usually over 90 per cent, of the rain 
falls in the summer six months. On the Nyasa hi gh1fl.-ndH j however, 
there is probably no absolutely rainless month, and the slopes of 
Mlanje Mo untain receive more tha-n lOO in ch es a year. In Southern 
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Hliodesia there is a greater tendency for thunderstorm rains to 
occur m the sprmg months, iSeptember-November. 

In general, too, the r a i nf all decreases south-westwards from the 
Nyasa highlands, but rehef exercises a considerable influence. Thus 
the Zambesi, Loangwa and Sabi valleys are distinctly drier than the 
surro und i ng regions, and the Mashona highlands attract more ram 



]^o. 42. — South-Central Africa : mean miTiTinl rainfall, 

than the lowlands lying to the north and south. Two very un- 
fortunate characteristics are to be associated with the rainfall of this 
region, however. In the first plane the total varies very con- 
siderably from year to year — a very upsetting feature from the 
agricultural point of view, for 30 inches distributed over only half 
the year is barely sufficient for many subtropical crops, remembering 
the hi^ temperatures and consequent great evaporation. Thus 
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at Mazabuka in Northern Ehodesia, where the average is 32 inches, 
the annual total has varied from 18 mches to 52 inches in successive 
years. Secondly, heavy falls m thimderstorms are common, and 
these result m a great amount of soil erosion, especially on the 
upland areas where most of the cultivation is earned on. 

Vegetation and Agriculture. — The greater ' part of the 
region falls withm those natural vegetation zones w!^ch we have 
ca^ed acacia savana ” and “ dry forest *’ ; and the luxuriance of 
the cover decreases, like the rainfall, from the north-east highlands 
towards the scrublands of Barotseland and Bechuonaland. But 
damp forests are by no means absent. Belts of tropical forest, 
with mahogany, follow the courses of the principal rivers, and some 
areas of valuable timber ore found on the hi gh! an da, where, after a 
long period of rather wasteful native depletion, reserves have been 
demarcated. The principal forests are found on the Nyasaland 
highlands and on the highlands of eastern Southern Rhodesia. The 
most useful hardwood tree is the Mlanje cypress, found in southern 
Nyasaland and in the Melsetter highlands of Southern Rhodesia. 

Native larming in such a region as this naturally centred on 
cattle-raising and the cultivation of maize, millets and groimd-nuts. 
The cattle were not of particularly good quality, the herds being 
frequently decimated by rmderpest or other diseases. 

Smee the arrival of Europeans, commercial agriculture has been 
introduced ; maize is now grown in quantities sufiB-cient to allow of an 
e^iort surplus, and tobacco, cotton, tea, and citrus fruits are grown 
under plantation conditions, whilst the importation of pedigree 
bulls and the development of facilities for dipping have enabled the 
cattle-raising industry to be placed on a firmftr basis. Agriculture 
ot this kind must naturally be confined to those A.rpjm which are 
within economic reach of railway tran^ort, and hence a large part 
of the three territories remains to be opened up. 

Population and Development . — As the table at the head of 
this section shows, the Native population greatly outnumbers the 
Emopeans. They are of Southern Bantu stock, n-nd some of the 
tribes, better perhaps described as nations, are of great size, and 
have given their n ame s to large regions. Thus we have Matabele- 
land and Mashonaland in Southern Rhodesia, Barotseland in western 
Northern Rhodesia ; the hlashukalumbwe occupied thn Eiafue basin 
and the Awemba the Chambezi basin. In Nyasaland tbft Yao and 
the Anyanja are the principal groups. The intrusion of white people 
into this land dates really from about 1888, though effective penetra- 
tion of Southern Rhodesia scarcely took place until the completion 
of the Salisbury-Bulawayo Railway in 1902, n-n^ the development 
ot Northern lUiodesda and Nyasaland is very loigely post-war. 
In^ oont^t with the history of South Africa, the “ conquest ” of 
this regiiin has been almost bloodless, only the Matab^e wars of 
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1893 and 1896-97 marring the otiierwise peaceful penetration of 
British influence. 

The Rhodesias, of course, take their name from Cecil Rhodes, 
who was largely responsible for the addition of the territory to the 
British Empire. In 1888, Lobengula, Kmg of the Matabele people, 
entered into a treaty of peace with Great Bntam and granted mmeral 
concessions (the Rudd concession) to a group of men who next 
year founded the British South Africa Company, which was given 
its Royal Charter by the British Government m 1889. The Com- 
pany organised a pioneer expedition which founded Salisbury in 
1890. Both Northern and Southern Rhodesia were administered 
by the Company until 1923, when Southern Rhodesia became a self- 
governing unit of the empire. In the following year Northern 
Rhodesia became a Crown Colony under the British Grovemment. 

The areas of European occupation within this region have been 
described as “ three archipelagoes of settlement set in a sea of bush 
and scrubland ” (I^hg. 43). In Southern Rhodesia settlement is 
most continuous, extending in a broad band along the Bulawayo- 
Salisbury-Umtali Railway line, and agriculture and mining occupa- 
tions have gone hand in hand in the economic exploitation of the 
country. In Northern Rhodesia, settlement is far more patchy 
along the railway lino and in the outlying centres of Aberoom and 
Fort Jameson, and agricultural entei^rise has on the whole been 
distinct from that ot mining. In Nyasaland again, we find a 
difierence Here scattered planters replace the farmers and ranchers 
of the Rhodesias, and there is little or no mineral production. 
Southern Rhodesia, m fact, most resembles the Union in its develop- 
ment, Northern Rhodesia partakes of the characteristics of soulh- 
eastem Belgian Congo, whilst Nyasaland shows features aTHn to 
those of Portuguese East Africa. 

Yet m spite of their diflerences of development, these territories 
all have a similar population problem — ^the problem of the black 
Native and the white intruder. They are as yet too young to have 
developed the “ poor white ” problem which so harasses the Union. 
Two aspects of tiieir problem stand out : (1 ) The relation between 
black and white as regards land. In Southern Rhodesia the spread 
of white settlement along the railway hues and the consequent 
displacement of the natives has result^ in the allocation of native 
reserves, in which the people may pursue their own method of life. 
These reserves lie mainly on the outside edge of the white belt. Of 
over a million natives in Southern Rhodesia, nearly 600,000 now live 
in these reserves. The land problem is not yet of great magmtude 
in the other two areas, but in Northern Rhodesia Barotsel^d has 
been set aside as a native reserve. (2) The relation between black 
and white in agriculture and mining. The native still performs the 
bulk of the labour in the European forms and m the mmes , the 
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v^hite man must be in the position of master or foreman, '^e effect 
of this contact \nth western civilisation upon the native is of vital 
importance. The question of the adequate education of the native 
is often aggravated by the instability of the labour supply. An 
individual native will leave hia home, work for a few months or a 
year or two m the mines or on the plantations, and then, having 
accumulated a little unaccustomed wealth and having absorbed a 



Fia. 43 — Soath'Centnral Ainoa. 

B<nuidanim and comnnnucatioiu. F J. -^Voit Johnatona. 


few odd fragments — ^probably not of the best — of white civilisation, 
will return to his native village. The problem which remains is — 
how can the countay be most effectively developed, whilst giving 
both native and white peoples the best opportunity for education 
and advancement ? Axe native civijuatLons to be gradually 
submerged beneath white “ culture,” or are the two systems to grow 
up side by side, each deriving benefft from the other 1 
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NYASALAND » 

Nyasaland is considered first, us being the smallest, least 
developed, and simplest — bemg purely agnrultaral — ol the three 
coimtnes. A British protectorate \ras established here in 1892. 

Physical Background. — The topography and climate have 
already been outlmed above. Nyosaland falls naturally mto three 
major zones : the western highlands, averaging over 5,000 feet, 
the central nft valley, occupied by Lake Nyasa (1,050 feet above sea- 
level) and the trench of the Shir6 river, and the eastern highlands, 
comprising the Shir4 highlands and Mlanje Moimtain. East of the 
Shir6 highlands lies the depression of Lake Chilwa, a region of inland 
drainage. 

On the highlands the rainfall is anything between 40 and 100 
inches, but it drops to 35 inches on the lake-shore lowlands and in 
the Shir6 Valley. The lowland chmate is distinctly unhealthy for 
Europeans, the great heat and humidity of the hot season combining 
to render the conditions enervatmg and provocative of malaria. 

Much savana forest formerly clothed the mountam slopes, but 
native destruction has reduced much of the best areas to bush, 
and since the advent of the British no less than forty-eight reserves 
have been established, totalling 2,U0f) square miles The Mlanje 
cypress yields a hard timber resistant to the attacks of the white 
ants, and is therefore much in denuind for railway and constructional 
work. 

Agriculture. — ^Native subsistence agriculture is of course as 
widespread as are the natives themselves. Rice (on the lake shores), 
maize, millets, cassava, beans and ground-nuts are amongst their 
prmcipal food-crops. Plantation agriculture has been introduced 
with considerable success, foUowmg the construction of the railway 
to the Zambesi, and in addition to the white planters, who naturally 
employ natives as labourers, many natives have set up on their own 
with such crops as tobacco and cotton Thus m 1935, 50,000 natives 
were registered as tobacco growers and 81,000 as cotton growers. 

Tobacco grows best between 1,500 and 3,000 feet, and the Shir6 
bighlandH are mcreasing their production. Cotton has hitherto 
been grown mostly in the lower Shir6 Valley. Great success has 
not been attamed, largely owing to chmatic difficulties, but perhaps 
the establishment of upland plantations will have better results. 
A few local centres of cotton ginning and tobacco manufacturing 
{e.g. Limbe) have sprung up. Tea is grown under very favourable 
conditions of sloping land and heavy rainfall on the south-eastern 
slopes of Mlanje Mountain ; plantations are being extended in the 
Cholo district south of Blantyre. Livestock are not important 
except as elements in the native farming economy. The tse-tse fly 

1 Tile authors are indebted to Major Dale, Commishioner for H M. £!ajst Afnoan 
Dependencies, for oomments on this and the foliouing section. 
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prevents mucli development The beat cattle are found on the 
Angomland Plateau, south-weat of Lake Nyaaa, and m the north. 

Minerals. — ^Large mineral fields do not seem to exist in Nyasa- 
land, and although coal, iron, mica, plumbago and bauxite, and 
numerous others have been located, the size of the ore bodies and 
the absence of transport facihties has prevented any development. 

Communications and Towns. — Some small steamers ply on 
Tjt-Tj-ft Nyasa, but there is not a great deal of trade The Shir6 

river, which might have been 
the great highway of the 
region, is unfortunately not 
amenable to navigation. Its 
volumefiuctuates considerably, 
it is choked with sand-ban^ 
where it leaves the lake, and 
for 70 miles in its course at the 
foot of the Shir6 highlands it is 
interrupted by falls (Murchison 
Falls) and rapids (Fig. 44). 
It is navigable, however, from 
Fort Herald to the Zambesi. 
The development of the 
country has depended very 
largely upon mlway con- 
struction. Blantyre is now 
connected to Chindio, on the 
left bank of the Zambesi, and 
the completion in 1934 of the 
Lower Zambesi bridge at Sena 
now gives all-rail access to the 
port of Bdra. Formerly much 
of the traffic was transferred 
to river steamer at Chmdio, 
and sent down to Chinde on 
the delta, whence coasting 
steamers took it on to Beira to 
pick up an ocean vessel. But 
Chinde was destroyed by a storm in 1922, and much traffic has 
passed across the Chindio-Murraca ferry and so to Beira. The rail- 
way from Chindio to Blantyre has been extended northwards through 
the Shir6 highlands to Salima, near the lake-shore. The railway 
may be said to have brou^t nearly one-third of Nyasaland within 
reach of on economic transport system ; the remainder of the 
country has scarcely begun to be developed. Skuniyret tha 
commercial centre, is the focus of plantation agriculture in the 
Shir4 hi gh la nds. Tiowba is the admi^trative centre. 



Fjo 44 — ^The old and new ontlets of 
Nyasalund. 

The black dot nrai tbe webten dune of Lake Nyasa 
u Sidiuu, tbe temumu of the NyaealoDd 
nulwaia extenuon, (>peoed October, 1934. 
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Trade. — ^The total trade of Nyasaland in recent years has been 
worth about £1J nulhons. The principal exports are tobacco, 
cotton and tea. Great Britain takes almost all the exports (1)7 per 
cent, in 1932-^4) and sends over a half of the imports. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 

Northern Rhodesia is a little more complex than Nyasaland, 
by reason of its far greater extent and the double nature of its 
activities — i^culture and mining. In 1890 the Barotse Chief 
accepted British protection and later granted certam Tnining and 
trading concessions to the British South Africa Company, which 
managed the territory until 1924, when the Crown took over the 
administration. Progress at first was slow, and it took some years 
for the Arab slave-trading activities in the north to be completely 
extinguished. 

Physical Features. — ^The Belgian Katanga ** tongue ” divides 
Northern Rhodesia into two parts. The south-west, mainly Barotse- 
land, consists of the Kafue Basin and an old lacustrine depression of 
the Upper Zambesi. The north-east comprises the Loangwa trench 
and the Muchinga divide which separates Congo waters from those 
draming to the Zambesi, together with the Bangweolo depression 
and a section of the Rift Valley highlands at the southern end of 
Lake Tanganyika. 

Climate and Vegetation. — Northern Rhodesia extends over 
9*’ of latitude, but there is greater uniformity of climatic conditions 
than might be imagined. The chief difierences are due to the 
gradual decrease in the rcdnfall from north to south (50 to 30 
inches). Savana (“ bush is everywhere the dominant type of 
natural vegetation, and the annual burning of grass over the areas 
devoid of trees lea^ to considerable soil-erosion, for the rainfall is 
mostly of the heavy thunderstorm type. 

Native agriculture centres around maize cnltivation and the 
rearing of la^ herds of rather poor cattle. The Loangwa trench 
and much of Barotseland are infested with tse-tse, and even on the 
highlands constant dipping is necessary in order to keep the animals 
h^thy. 

Zones of Settlement.^ — The native population, numbering 
about IJ millions, is scattered over the territory. There are native 
reserves totaUmg 110,000 square miles, including the whole of 
Barotseland. 'V^te settlements are in three zones : along the rail- 
way line, around Fort Jameson and around Aberoom. 

(a) The only railway line enters the country from Southern 
Rhodesia (and so firom (^pe Town) across the Victoria Falls bridge 
n. — 4 
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*it LivingatonOj and runs in a north-easterly direction over idle 
Batoka Plateau (tlie Kalue-Zamhesi watershed) to Kafue, thence 
running northward to the Katanga This railway, constracted 
between 1905 and 1909, inaugurated the first period of settlement, 
which was concerned mainly with the development of the min eral 
resources of the Broken Hill district, and with agricultural settlement 
along the Ime. The second period of settlement is post-war, and 
is stiU in progress ; it began with the discovery of the copper deposits 
of the Rhodesian Katanga in 1927. Between 1921 and 1930 the 
white population of the country rose from 3,600 to 11 ,000. 

Farming and ranchmg withm the railway zone are as yet confined 
to withm a few miles ol the actual line (I^. 43 and 45). The 
southern* section, on the Batoka Plateau, wi^ its infertile granite 

soils, is mainly cattle-ranching 
country, and with the improve- 
ment of the herds and constant 
attention to the prevention of 
disease dairying is increasing 
in importance. North of the 
Kafue, tobacco, cotton and 
maize plantations occupy most 
of the arable acreage. Both 
types of farming, assisted by 
ihe eicperimental work done 
at the Government research 
station at Mazabuka, are being 
developed with a view to 
supplying the market ofEered 



fio. 45. — Irftnd occupied by Enropeana 
(in Uack) in the Rhodman r^way 
belt (after H. C. Darby). Compare 
with Figs. 41, 43 and 47. 

B^Bnlawayo, S—SaUabiny. 


by the Katanga Tnining com- 
munity and exporting the valu- 
able tobacco and cotton crops. 
It is noteworthy that, owing to 


past crop failures, white farmers 
are turning from “ one-crop ” to mixed farming. This is allowing the 
natives, with their lower standards of life, to capture a large share 
of the maize market, and presents what is perhaps the first of the 
native versus white problems m Northern Bihodesia. The expansion 
of Furopeon farming cannot be very rapid, for the conditions are 
not easy owing to the climatic irregularities already alluded to ; 
and the native labour supply is not abundant, for more lucrative 
occupations are ofEeied in Tnining zone. 

The mining zone is in two parts. The older, centred on Broken 
Hill, has in the past yielded precious metals, but is now chiefly 
important for zinc and vanadium. The newer portion is really an 
extension of the Belgian Katanga copper belt. The development, 
which has been very rapid, though not as spectacular as was origi- 
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nallv hoj)e(i. owing to tlie worlrl(l»*j)r<‘'.^ifin. flatf-*- only from 10‘27--28, 
when copper wa-s located in go*at quantities in the Xdola th-trirt, 
along the Belgian Congo froiiri'U* and quite close to the exi-itiug 
^alh^ny hnc At len>t lOO million toii> of copper ore. with a metallic 
content averaging 4-o per cent.. hn.«i lu*en jiroven. and live mines, 
seixmig three gn'at smelting plants, have been dev’clopcd. The ore, 
winch yields cobalt as a by-product, i.s all converted to bli-ster copper 
(over 99 per cent, pure) and ex]K»Tted At tir.'.t it went mamly to 
the United States for final refining, but during the depres.**!*)!! that 
country put on an almost prohibitive tarilf to protect its own 
mdustry (for Rhode.sian copper is the ch(*u])est in the world, despite 
its mlund situation), which practically closed tliat market. In 
1933, however, a special works waH set up in England, near Liver- 
pool. to deal with the produce of the Bonn Antelope smelter, and 
recently Britain and Germany have been taking mo.'-t of tlie cojiper. 
Production in 1933-3.“) aviTaged 120,JMK> tons of metallie copper 
per annum, and the industrj', around which complete model 
villages have grown up, employed about lo.tMMi natives and 1,84K> 
Europeans. Despite the existence of the new Benguela railway 
{rf p 82), all the Rhodesian copper reaches the outside world ria 
Bjira, and agreements exist whereby this situation will continue 
until 1944. 

Road transport in Northern Rhodesia suffers from the effects of 
chmate. In the cool season the roads are thick with dust, m the 
rainy season they are mostly impassable owing to mud. February 
and March may be regarded* as the most difficult period for wheeled 
v^ehicles. 

At the extreme southern end of the country, in the Zambesi 
Valley west ot Livingstone, is an isolated area of qmte good forest, 
which has been exploited for hardwoods of the teak and mahogany 
types. Livingstone, until recently the administrative centre of 
Northern Rhodesia, has saw-miUing establishments. Lusalca, 80 
miles south of Broken Hill, hsis been selected as the new 
capital. 

(6) The other two zones of white settlement are each very far 
removed from a railway. Around Abetcorn, in the highlands at the 
southern end of Lake Tanganyika, axe grouped a number of cofiee 
planters. Their outlet to the outside world is lua the lake and the 
Central Tanganyika Railway to Dar-es-Salaam. 

Around Fort Jameson, near the Nyosaland frontier, tobacco- 
planting has attained to a considerable development. The produce 
is transported 300 miles by motor lorry to Blantyre. The Nyasa- 
railway extension and the new ^mbesi bridge will provide 
a much easier outlet for this area. 

The suitability of Northern Rhodesia for ivhite colonisation 
i.e, for the breedmg of the white race, has yet to be really proved. 
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The liability, even on the highlands, to a mild yet recurrent form 
of malaria, and the over-stimulation of the nervous system from 
long exposure to the brilliant sunshine may hinder the progress of 
the settlers and their Rhodesian-bom children. 

Trade. — The trade of Northern Rhodesia has changed, within 
the last dozen years, more completely perhaps than that of any 
other African territory, owing to the rapid e^ansion of the copper 
industry. It was only in 1932 that exports exceeded imports in 
value for the jSrst tune. The dependence on copper exports is 
most stnkmg — and of course machinery occupies a high place in 
the import list. 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

It is in Southern Rhodesia that white settlement has attained 
its greatest development. Mining and agriculture have attracted 
over 60,000 Europeans, and the possibilities are as yet by no 
means exhausted. Crop-raising and ranching have expanded 
considerably since the war. 

Physic^ Features « — A broad belt of highland over 4,000 feet 
above sea-level runs from S.W. to N.E., separating the Zambesi 
and Limpopo drainage systems. The plateau is generally of rolling 
relief, but in the east the elevation and the dissection increase, 
and on the Portuguese frontier between Umtali and Mdsetter the 
topography is almcrat mountainous. 

Climate and Vegetation. — ^The 3,000 feet level may be taken 
as separating the “low veld” from the “high veld,” and the 
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malarial lowland climate from the more healthy upland conditions. 
With a markedly sea.sonal rainfall the natiiral vegi-tution is sav'ana 
grassland and open forest. Only in the Zambesi lowlaud.s and in 
the eastern highlands are dense stand.s of timber found In the 
Zambesi region Rhodesian teak and mahogany are eut, in the 
highlands the Mlanje cypre.sb occurs. The ramfall regime U also 
responsible, with an average rainfall of between 20 and ‘io mebe.s, 
for the need of irrigation m the south and west, a,s a pree.iution 
against drought, and for winter cultivation, since few except the 
largest streams contam much water for more than six months of the 
year. Here, too, as in Northern Rhodesia, the problem of soil 
erosion — due to the hcavmess of the rainstorms — is an important 
one ; it is aggravated by the fact that all the most important 
agricultural regions are on watersheds. 

Agriculture : Livestock. — As most of Southern Rhodesia, 
except the north-western sector, is free from tse-tse, cattle-rearing 
is of great importance. In the past rinderpe.'«t has played havoc 
with native herds, but now strenuous efforts are made to prevent 
outbreaks of the disease. Hatabeleland, with rather infertile 
soils and a low rainfall (20 inches) is the chief cattle region. Huge 
ranches exist for beef-cattle, and near the railway line between 
Bulawayo, Gwelo and Salisbury dairying is increasing. Each of 
these towns has a creamery. Pig and poultry rearing, closely aUied 
with the large maize crop, also flourish. Cold-storage facilities 
and bacon factories are beginning to be developed, there is a canning 
factor}' at West Nicholson, and the export of chilled beef to the 
United Kmgdom (via Cape Town) has commenced. The Rand 
and the Katanga are valuable markets for the hvestock and dairy 
products 

Crops* — ^In the native farming economy, maize is the most 
important crop. It covers a large acreage also on the European 
farms, notably in the wetter easterfi region, and especially north of 
Salisbury. It occupies, in fact, nearly four-fifths of the cultivated 
Tobacco, introduced as a commercial crop in 1910, does well 
on the light, sandy soils overlying the granite outcrops, especially 
in the north-east, and has assumed a position of considerable 
importance in the agricoltural exports of the couiitry. Citrus 
fruits will grow well and oranges are now being exported to Europe. 
AnrinTig other crops suited to the climate are cotton (not yet well 
established), ground-nuts, sunflowers (the seeds of whi^ yield 
oil), beans and fibre plants, as well as vegetables for local use. There 
are stUl abundant possibilities for the extension of arable farming, 
especially should facilities for inigaiion become available in the 
southern half of the countay. 

Minerals. — ^Two-thirds of Southern Rhodesia are built of a 
complex of granite and other crystalline rocks, many parts of which 
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are highly nuneralised. It was mineral development which first 
attractcfl the railway. Old gold workings of unknown antiquity 
existed at Znnbabw'e, and when gold-bearing reefs were struck m 
1894 the railway was pushed north from the Cape Province in the 
hopes of developing a second Hand. But the gold of Southern 
Bhodesia. although abundant, is very scattered. There are about 
ten large mines and several thousand small diggings. Numerous 
w'orkings exist along the railway hne between Bulawayo and the 
Portuguese frontier, notably near Umtah, and gold remains the 
most valuable mineral product , working has been greatly stimulated 
funce 1932 by the enhanced value of gold. A narrow elongated belt of 
intrusive rocks extending from near Smoia to West Nicholson is rich 
in chrome iron ore, and a tonnage greater iihan that of any other 
region in the world is obtamed from the Selukwe district and from 
Sinoia. Large reserves of asbestos have been worked m the region 
of the Bulawayo-Victoria Bailway hne. Mica is mined in the 
Sinoia district. Copper has declined m importance since the 
rapid expansion of mining in the Elatanga. Numerous* other 
metals are known to occur. Coal exists in the sandstones and shales 
of the E^arroo formation in the Zambesi and Limpopo valleys, but 
the only worked field is that of Wankie, tapped m 1904 by the 
advancing railway Ime from Bulawayo to Victoria Falls. The 
pre^nce of this coal midway between the two important mining 
regions of the Katanga and central Southern Bhodesia is of vital 
importance. Large quantities of coal are sent northwards to the 
Katanga. 

Population, Communications and Towns. — Of the native 
population of over 1,200,000, nearly 600,000 dwell in the native 
reserves, and most of the remainder are employed directly or 
indirectly by the Europeans. European settlement, with few 
exceptions, is noticeably concentrated withm easy reach of the main 
railway line and its branches (Fig. 45). Few farms He more than 
30 miles from the line — this distance being the economic limit of 
ox-wagon transport for maize, which is the staple crop. Compared 
with the railway, the ox-wagon is very slow and feeble. A team of 
16 oxen can only be expected to travel 15 miles a day with a load of 
6 tons, whereas a railway train could move 500 tons 300 milfm in 
the same time. Moreover wet-season road travel is dlfdoult if not, 
impossible, and although motor lorries are being more used, road 
mamtenance difficulties are very great. 

Since the railways of both Southern and Northern Bhodesia 
were built to tap mineral resources, they follow watersheds for the 
xuMt part to avoid the expense of bridge construction over streams 
(Fig. 47). As a result, they do not always run through the best 
agricultural districts, and they always traverse those most 

subject to soil erosion. Both the trunk lines, viz. Bulawayo-Salis- 
bury 'Umtah-Beira, and Bulawayo-Ldvingstone, were completed by 
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1904. Subsequent branch-line ofinstruction has tapped the mineral 
resources of Smoia, Selukwe and Victoria, the r.iiu-hinu rountrv of 
West Nicholson, and the farming region of the IMazoe Valley uroimd 
Shamva The principal outlet to the coa^t is nn the Piirtuguesc 
port of Beira (p. 146). The most vital piece of cou,*>truction 
remaini n g to be efEected is the cut-off *' from Sinoia to Kafue 
(Fig. 47), vrlLich would avoid the enormous detour at jire^ent 



Fio 47. — Southern. Rhodesia. 

ITote the relation of the tailways to the chief wateraheds Tse-tse fly area itfter 

H C. Darby 


necessary to cross the Zambesi at the Victoria Falls. A rail link 
between West Nicholson and the Transvaal railhead on the south 
side of the Limpopo at Messina, now under constmction, will give a 
short cut to the port of Lourenzo Marques. 

The most important urban settlements of Southern Ithodesia 
are the following : Salisbury, the capital, with 29,000 inhabitants 
(including 9,700 whites), is rapidly developing as an industrial 
centre for the preparation of bacon, flour, biscuits, oil, candles, 
tobacco, leather and other products depending on local supplies of 
raw materiaL 
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Buhicayo (31,000 people, including 11,700 wMtes) is the gate- 
way to Ehodesia from the south, less than three days’ contmuous 
rail journey from Cape Town. As the junction of the two mam 
lines, it has naturally become the headquarters of the Ehodesian 
railways. 

Gieelo hes roughly half-way between Bulawayo and Salisbury 
and is the collectmg centre of the nch farming districts of the cential 
region and of a gold-mmmg area. It is also the railway junction 
for the Selukwe and Victoria mineral branches. 

Umtali, close to the Portuguese frontier, is the eastern gateway 
on the all-important rail route to Beira. Melsetter is another centre 
of European settlement in the highlands. 

A word may finally be added about the tourist attractions of 
Southern Ehodesia. First, of course, is the Victoria Falls, where 
the Zambesi plunges over a ledge a mile wide into a chasm 360 feet 
deep and then through a 40-imle gorge. Then there are the famous 
Zimbabwe ruins, remnants of some former civilisation, and the 
graves of Cecil Modes and his able helper, Sir Starr Jameson, in the 
Matopo HOls. 

TYade.-— This is summarised in Fig. 48. The export list reflects 
veiy well the dual nature of Ehodesia’s resources, agricultural and 
mineral. 


« 



Fio. 48. — ^Trade of ISonthem Rhodesia. (Average 1933-35.) 

Average valoe of Importa, £6 4 raillioiiB (Of 1025-29, £7 5 nuIbonB.) 
Average Table of Ex^a, £b 3 milliona, (Of 1026-20, £7 i mijQiona.) 



SECTION V 

SOUTH AFRICA 

“ South Africa ” occupies the bulk of the southern part of 
the continent. Nearly the whole, excepting parts of Bechuana- 
land and South-West Africa, lies outside the Tropics. This vast 
area comprises three main political divisions : 

1. The Union of South Africa {Unie van Zuid Afrika), defined 
according to the recent Status Act as “ a sovereign independent 
state,” is a Dominion within the British Commonwe^th of Nations, 
and was formed in 1910 by the union of the four pro\'inces of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Orange Free State, and the 
Transvaal. 

2. Included under the Administration of the Union is the 
mandated territory of South-West Africa (formerly German South- 
West Africa). 

3. The three separate areas of Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and 
Swaziland are at present protectorates under Imperial control. 
They are enclaves within Union territory, though the northern 
frontier of Bechuanaland marches with Angola and the Ehodesias. 

On the east the Transvaal is cut ofi from the Indian Ocean by 
the territory of Portuguese East Africa ; on the west there is a 
large stretch of very dry country, the Kalahari semi-desert. In 
the main, therefore, the outlet of the whole of British South Africa 
is towards the south. 

The following table is given for reference purposes : 



Area in 

Population (1936) 


eq. miles 

Europeans 

Natives, etc 

Union of South A&ica (four provinces 
only) 

473,089 

2,003,612 

7,585,153 

Cape 

0 P.S 

276,906 

791,304 

2.737,633 

50,389 

200,947 

670,907 

Transvaal 

119,469 

820,620 

2,520,624 

Natal . 

35,284 

190,551 

1,766,091 

S.W. Africa 

322.393 

31,600* 

328,467* 

Basutoland 

11,716 

1,458 

550,6341 

Bechuanaland Protectorate . . . 

276,000 

1,809 

263,857 

Swaziland 

0,704 

2,935 

152,602 


* Sfltimated, 1084. 

1 TB ywhirting about 70,000 abMnt on omployment In mine*, eta, la tbe Union. 
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Physical Features. — The great African plateau is highest in 
the south, that is, in South Africa. Here the greatest heights are 
reached along the south-eastern edge, and the surface of the plateau 
slopes, on the whole, towards the north and west. It will be obvious 
that South Africa is at once divisible into two parts : 

1. The intenor plateau. 

2. The country between the escarpment or edge of the plateau 
and the sea. 

The Interior Plateau is a region of great plains. The surface 



Fio. 49 — ^The physical features of South Africa. 

ITote carefiiOi the poution of the great escarpment and the budi plateau of which it is 
the boundary. 


is sometimes almost flat, at other times gently rolling, whilst some- 
times low, flat-topped hills i^ from its sui^ce. The surface is, 
on the whole., saucer-shaped with the western rim of the saucer 
lower than the southern eastern. Except in the centre, nearly 
the whole is more than 4,000 feet above sea-leveL The escarp- 
ment receives various names : in the Transvaal it is known as the 
Drakensberg ; farther south, where it forms the boundary between 
the Ormige Free State and Basutoland on the one side and Natal 
on the o^er, it is known either as the Drakensberg or the Quath- 
lamba Mountains. Then the edge turns westwards and runs 
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through the Cape Province as the (Stormborc, SnctMiwberg, 
Nieuweveld, Komsbcrg, Roggeveld. an«i Kaniie.'«b(‘rp. The lower 
■western edge through Routh-^Ve^t .Vfnca has various names. 
Fig. 49 shows that the whole of the* Tran.'ivaul lie-^ on the plateau, 
and so do the whole of the Fn‘e Stiite and Pasiitolaud About 
one-third of the Cape Pro\Tnce is on the ])Iateau . B'vhurnaland, 
with the Kalahari Desert, occupies the lower part of the ."^aucer. 
The highest points of the south-eastern edge reach feet 

(Giant's Castle). 

The plateau is drained, as one would expect, by rivers which 
rise near its high south-eastern or eastern edge and have a long 
course to the west to the Atlantic Ocean. Excejit for the northern 



Pio. 60. — The nrers and nver baeiDS of Sonth Afnca 


part of the Transvaal all the interior plateau of the Union (including 
most of South-West Africa) hes in the basin of the Orange river, 
with its two chief tributaries, the Caledon and the VaaL The 
rainier part of the plateau beii^ the east, the rivers there usually 
have some water in them, but in the west the Orange river flows 
through very dry country and receives no important tributaries. 
This part, in the dry season, may be only a succession of poofe. 
About 300 miles from the ocean the Orai^e River commences its 
descent from the plateau in the Aughrabies Ft^. The northern 
part of the Transvaal is drained by the tributaries of the Limpopo 
river, the Limpopo itself forming the boundary betwe^ the 
Transvaal and Southern Rhodesia for a considerable distance. 
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and then breaking throtigh tihe eaatem escarpment and emptying 
itself into the Indian Ocean. Neither the Limpopo nor the Orange 
river is of any importance as a highway, and though the Orange 
river runs through very dry country for much of its course, its 
value for irrigation purposes is minimized by the fact that the 
nver dows between steep high banks considerably below the general 
land level. Many of the South African rivers are liable to sudden 
floods, and a great trouble to farmers m the Union is the formation 
of deep dongas ” or gullies ; the rain when it falls drains rapidly 
away along these dongas instead of moistening and enriching the 
surface soil. There are no large lakes in South Africa, but scattered 
over the surface of the plateau are large numbers of shallow hollows 
known as pans or vleis. It is believed that the loose sand or soil 
which once covered these areas has been blown away by the action 
of wmd, leaving hollows which may be covered by water after 
heavy rain, hlwy of the pans when dry are covered with deposits 
of salt. 

The Country between the Plateau and the Sea . — This tract is 



Fio. 61. — Section from the High Yeld to the Sonth Coaat. 


not a coastal plain. In the south-west there are numerous fold 
mountains separated by fertile valleys ; in the south there are, 
as shown in Kg. 51, a number of “ steps ” up to the surface of the 
plateau from the coast. The lowest step ” is the narrow coastal 
plain or coastal plateau — it is often several hundred feet above 
sea-leveL Then comes a range of mountains — ^the Langeberg atiH 
Outemquas — and then the second step, a dry plateau known as 
the Little Earroo. On the north the G-roote Zwarto Bergen separate 
the Little Karroo from the third step, the plateau of the Great 
Karroo. Moat of the country whi^ lies between the great 
escarpment and the ocean is drained by rivers which rise at the 
foot of the escarpment or amongst ihe fold mountains them- 
selves. The Natal rivers flow swiftly in deep vaUeys, «.nd water- 
falls are frequent. Bivers rising amongst the fold TinmTntii.TTiH of 
the Cape of Good Hope tend to flow along the valleys between f^ he 
ranges as far as possible, and then to cut through • ^bATn by series of 
great “ poorts.** Some of the rivers, such as the Great Kish river 
and Sundays river are important for irrigation purposes. 
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Geology. — The plateau of South Africa consists of a foundation 
of very old, hard rocks, which were foldf^d very early in the earth’s 
history, and were afterwarrla covered by gicat sheets of sandstone 
and shale, known as the Karroo System These beds are, in large 
part, of fresnwater ongm, and in some areas contain valuable 
seams of coal. The Karroo Beds where they rest on the ancient 
massif are still nearly horizontal and are penetrated by great sheets 
— ^also horizontal — of an igneous rock Imotvn as dolente. These 
masses of dolerite are harder than the sandstones, ami so form the 
flat tops to the hills when the softer sandstones are worn away. 
Where the flat-topped tablelands have been dissected by weather- 
ing, the characteristic conical hiUs, known as kops or kopjes, 
result. In the east of the plateau there ore sheets of lava poured 



Fra. 02. — Simple geolt^oal map of Sonth. Africa. 


out at the same time as the Karroo Beds were laid down. The 
plateau has not been folded by earth movements smee the Karroo 
Beds were laid down, hut has been raised up by gradual elevation 
to its present height. At the some time the Karroo Beds have been 
removed by denudation over lai^e areas and the ancient rocks 
exposed as in the gold-bearing Witwatersrand and over much of 
Bechuanaland. 

The country between the escarpment and the ocean is different, 
mainly because it has been folded since the deposition of the Karroo 
Beds. In the south-west many of the folded mountains in the 
Gape Ranges consist of the hard Table Mountain Sandstone. 

Minerals. — South Africa was rmtil recently almost the only 
source of diamonds, and produces more than half the world’s tot^ 
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annual output of gold, so that the mineral industry is a very 
important one 

Gold . — Gold was known to occur in South Africa in ancient 
times, but the Witwatersrand, the richest goldfield in the world, 
was not fliscovered until 1885. From that time to the end of 
1934, the Transvaal has produced gold valued at about 
£1,300,000,000. It IS nearly all found in curious beds of rock, a 
few feet thick, called “ bankets.’* The rock is a hard conglomerate 
or puddingstone with pebbles of quartz, and the particles of gold 
are so am all that they can rarely be seen by the naked eye. The 
banket is a very old rock, and is part of the area of old rocks which 
Viwa been uncovered by the wearing away of the Karroo Beds. 

The annual production in recent years has been roughly 11 
million fine ounces, about 300 tons, obtained by crushing some 
35-40 million tons of rock. The industiy employs over 300,000 
people. 

The whole economic structure of the Union has been built up 
on the basis of gold production, and the prosperity or otherwise of 
the whole commumty fluctuates with the price of gold in the world’s 
markets, and especially in Britain. In recent years the most note- 
worthy event was the suspension of the gold standard in 1931 by 
Britaia (and by the Union in 1932). This measure, enhancing the 
value of the gold output, stimulated mining and enabled the Grovem- 
ment to apply much-needed financial aid to the agricultural indus- 
tries, which were sufiering severely from the effects of the world 
depression, coupled with the drought of 1932-3 and the ensuing 
heavy rains and disastrous locust plague. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that gold is a waning asset ; 
it has been estimated that by 1950 the production will have fallen 
to one-quarter of the present figure, and although a high-price level 
for gold may lengthen the hfe of the mines by enabhi^ poorer ores 
to be profitably worked, there is little doubt but that mcreased 
attention wdl have to be focused on the base metals and agriculture 
if the Umon is to maintain its present level of prosperity. 

Dmmonds . — The most famous diamond-fidd is at Kimberley, 
in Cape Provmce, where diamonds were first found in 1871, but the 
•largest single mine is now the Premier Diamond Mine, near Pretoria. 
The total value of the diamonds produced was, until recently, nearly 
one-third that of the gold, but working m most areas is temporarily 
suspended, owing to the large production from newly dis^vered 
fields. The earliest diamonds found were alluvial — ^that is, they 
had been washed out of the parent rocks. The Kimberley diamonds 
were found in decomposed rock known as yellow ground, occupying 
oval or circular patches corresponding to “ pans ” on the surface. 
Underneath the decomposed yellow rock is hard rock known as 
** blue ground ” and the momentous discovery of the diamond 
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indiifitry was the realisation that the blue ground was the parent 
rock of the diamonds The blue ground, scientilicully known as 
Kimberhte, is an igneous rock, occupying pipes going <lown into the 
earth’s crust which may represent old volcanic neck'.. Largo 
numbers of pipes are known, but only a few are diamond-bearing. 
In the early days the pipes were excavated to depths of as niucli as 
400 feet, before underground niimng became necessarj'. The deep 
diamond imning is m the hands of a few large companies such .is 
De Beers, Jagersfontein and Premier, which restrict and control the 



Fio 53. — ^The ooal-fielda of the Union. 

Tba oiTowB show where the cool is sent tiom the mmet. 


output, and the prmcipal mines are near Kimberley, at Jagera- 
fontein, Koffiefontein, and near Pretoria. In the years 1925-27 
new discoveries of nchly diamond-bearing alluvial deposits were 
made, especially m South West Africa, res^ting in a huge increase 
m the output of alluvial stones and temporary cessation of mining. 
(Production, 1931, 2-1 million metric carats ; 1933, 0*5 million 
metnc carate, all alluvial.) 

Coal . — Although the value of the coal produced in South A&ica 
is small compared with that of the gold, it is safe to say that it is 
the presence of cheap coal, in an area devoid of timber or of hydro- 
electric power, which has enabled many of the gold nmics to be 
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worked at a profit. The coal occurs in the lower part of the great 
Karroo System, and coal-ficlds are known m Natal, Transvaal, 
Orange Free State, Zululand, and Cape Province. The principal 
fields at present worked are around Withank and Middelberg m 
the Transvaal (which supply Johannesburg, the goldfields, and the 



Fig. 64. — Seotaon aoioBs South Afnoa. 


Pretoria iron, and steel industry), and around Newcastle, in Natal. 
The Natal coal goes largely to the port of Durban, which 
not only supplies bunker coal but has a considerable esport ; it is 
also us^ for generating electricity for the railways. 

Copper is produced in Namaqualand (Cape,) at Messina in the 
Northern Transvaal, and in South-West Africa. Tin is imned in 
the Transvaal Bushveld. 



Fig 66. — Sunple nunfall znap of South Af rio^ 


Iron we occurs in huge quantities near Pretoria, and is mined for 
use in the new iron and steel works there. 

Other miJusraU produced in South Aficica are asbestos, chromite 
platonm, nnca, corundum, manganese, graphite, magnesite and sod^ 
• which oil can be obtained, is found at Ermelo 

m the Transvaal, and a refinery is being established at Boksburg. 
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Climate. — Certain outstanding features control the climate of 
Soutli Africa : 

(а) The elevation of the plateau lowers the general temperature 
to the extent of between 10*^ and 25® throughout the year. 

(б) Except in the south-west which receives a winter or Mediter- 
ranean rainfall of cyclonic origin from westerly winds the rain- 
bearing winds are the south-east Trades These meet tlie hijih 
eastern edge of the plateau and are there robbed of inucli of their 
moisture. The lower western half of the plateau gets very little 
ram indeed 



Fio 60. — ^Thfi bmit of winter and Bummer rainfall regions (c/ Fm 7) 


Climatic Regions. — South A&ica can bo divided into a number 
of chmatio regions : 

On the plateau : 

(а) The Tropical Climate giving rise to typical savana or 
“ bush veld ” occurs over the northern part of the Transvaal, 
roughly from Pretoria northwards. 

(б) The Hot Desert Climate, giving rise to the Kalahari semi- 
desert, occurs over the western half of the plateau. The rainfall 
decreases steadily westwards and the 15-inoh rainfall Ime may 
be taken as the limiting line. 

(c) The Temperate Continental Climate, giving rise to treeless 
gras^nds, is found over the eastern half of the plateau, south of 
the tropical region of the Transvaal. 

Between the plateau and the sea : 

(a) The Hot Desert Climate occurs down the west coast in a 
more extreme form than on the plateau. 
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(6) The Mediterranean donate occurs lu the south-west. 
Eastwards this region fades very gradually into one with 
rainfall all the year round. The Great and Inttle E^arroo he 
in the south-west, but are cut off from the rain-bearing winds 
by mountain barriers. Such ram as they have comes mainly 
in winter and they may be regarded either as having a very 
dry Mediterranean climate or a desert climate akin thereto. 

(c) The Warm Temperate Climate (Eastrahan type) starts 
about Port Elizabeth and occurs through Nat^, pas^g 
gradually northwards into tropical and equatorial regions 
along the coast. 

^ese ohmatic regions have been shown m Fig. 58. 



Fia. 07. — ^Frc»t map of South Afnoa. 


Natural Vegetation. — ^In South Africa most natural vegetation 
is referred to as “ veld ” — ^m the same way as “ jungle ” is used 
in India or ‘‘ bush ” in Australia. Different lands of natural 
vegetation are referred to as different kinds of veld — bushveld 
(=Bavana), grassveld (=grassland), thomveld, etc. As would be 
expected, the vegetation regions correspond closely with the 
climatic regions shown in Fig. 58. 

On the plateau ; 

(a) The Transvaal and Limpopo Bush Veld (savana) con 
easts of grassland with scattered trees and occupies the area 
with a tropical climate. It commences north of Pretoria and 
stretches away northwards to the lower and warmer lands of 
the Limpopo Valley, whore frosts and cold winters are rare. 
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The vegetation of the Limpopo Valley forms part of what is 
sometimes called the “ Low Veld.” 

(i) The Kalahari Bush Veld occu2)i(*s a very lartio area in 
the dry heart of the plateau, and Ci»v*_*rs tin* {;rt*dt»*r part oi 
Bechuanaland. As its name suauesrs, it is a very dry tvjn* of 
savana, with scattered spiny bushes and n very httle j^ip'^s. 
The Namaqualand Vegetation, in which the still smaller shrubs 
and succulent plants are separatefl by patches of bare rocky 
soil, occupies the driest, western part of the plateau. South of 
the Kalahari and Namaqualand lies the Upjter Kairoo, con- 



Piu. 58 — Climutio regions of South Aliiua 
Compare this map with the Physical and Hainfall maps. 


(c) The High Veld is a typical, treeless, temperate grassland, 
nnH corresponds to the area with the temperate continental 
climate and thus occupies the southern part of the Transvaal, 
the Orange Free State, and Basutoland. In Basutoland the 
monotonous scenery of the normal High Veld is varied by hills. 
n-Tid thorny bushes appear in the rocky parts. Elsewhere, this 
region of hot summers, and dry cold wmters with severe frosts, 
hftH no trees or bushes but those planted by man. 

On the coastal tracts : 

(a) The Namih is a strip of true desert which occurs down 
the very dry west coast. The land consists mainly of shifting 
sand dunes. With from one to five inches of ram per year it is 
often very difficult for plants to live at aU, and often only 
scattered tufts of grass or a few succulent plants are to be found. 
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(h) The South-Western Scrubland or the Cape Mediterranem 
Vegetahmi occupies the region of ^vmter rainfall m the south- 
'west of the Union. Most of the valleys are fertile and culti- 
vated, hut the lull-slopes are covered \7ith a vegetation of shrubs, 
usually from one to sis feet high, -with small leathery leaves 
ftii H often a grey-green fohagc There is very httle grass. In 
damper, more sheltered situations patches of forest occur. As 
one goes eastwards along the coast the summer drought becomes 
less and leas marked. In this area, especially around Knysna, 



Fio. 59 — ^The natural -vegetation and natural regions of South Africa. 
Compare map very corefaUy with tlie last one, diowing the dimatio regions 


there are still some fine forests in which trees with valuable 
timber, such as the yellowwood and stmkwood, grow. If we 
include this forested part, the Cape Mediterranean vegetation 
extends roughly as far as Port Elizabeth. Many foreign trees 
fiouiish in the Mediterranean region — especially pines, oaks, 
and eucalypts. 

T}ie Karroo Vegetation is a semi-desert vegetation of HTnall 
shrubs and succulent plants, not usually exceeding two or 
three feet m height. Trees and bushes are typically absent. 
Usually dull and uninteresting, after rain the Enrroo produces 
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a wealth of flowers. The Karroo extends rouglily ai far east 

as the 15-uich rainfall line. 

(c) The East Coast Vegetation occupies the coast from Port 

Elizabeth right through Natal. Three belts may be dis- 
tinguished : 

(1) The Palm Belt of semi-tropical plants occurs along the 

coast where there is an absence of frost. AVith a hot 
wet summer the usual vegetation is a dense Imsh of 
palms, wild bananas, or a forest of varied trees. 

(2) The Eastern Grassield or Thoniveld lies between l/iTiO feet 

and 4,000 feet, and stretches from the Palm Belt to the 
foot of the escarpment. The groimd rises by terraces 
and is covered by grassland with scattered bushes. 

(3) The Eastern Mountain Grassvcld and Eastern Mountain 

Forests occupy the eastern slopes of the escarpment 
mountains. 

Forests and Forestry. — South Africa cannot be described as 
a coimtry nch in natural forests. Forests cover only about one 
two-hundredth part of the Union, or 0*5 per cent. The natural 
forests occur in three main areas : 

(1) The Cedar Forests occupy a small area in the Cedarberg 
Mountains of the south-western area (north of Cape Town). 

(2) The Yellowwood and Broad-leaved Forests occupy the 
seawa^ slopes and ravmes of the mountain ranges of southern and 
eastern South Africa from the Outemqua Mountains to the north 
of Natal. The finest forests are around Knysna in that part of 
the south-western region which enjoys rain through most of the 
year. They require a rainfall of from 35 to 70 inches. Besides the 
yellowwood {Podocarpus) there is the fine stmkwood, formerly much 
used for furniture, the ironwood. the assegai wood, and the pear 
woods. 

(3) The Sub-Tropical Forests of the coasts of the Transkei, 
Pondoland, and Natal. These forests yield several varieties of fine 
hard timber. 

Foreign trees have been planted in many parts of the country, 
especially by mining compames, by farmers, towns, aCnd the Govern- 
ment. The most importent are : 

(1) Various Australian eucalypts (gum-trees) which grow very 
quickly— 70 or 80 feet m seven years— and give good hard wood 
unless growth is too rapid. 

(2) Wattle trees from Australia. The bark of the black wattle 
is used for tunning leather, and the timber for pit-props. 

(3) Various kintla of pines from the Northern Hemisphere, 

giving wood suitable for box-making. _ 

The plantmg of trees, especially over the foimerly treeless plains 
of the High Veld, has made a very great difierence to the scenery. 
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Many bare, rocky regions, like the northern suburbs of Johannesburg 
have now become pretty and attractive with a wealth of pine and 
gum-trees South Africa is not yet self-supporting as regards 
timber, and still imports large quantities of hard woods for railway 
sleepers from Australia and soft -woods for building and box wood. 
The present afforestation pohcy, however, should render the country 
self-supporting in 15 or 20 years’ tame. 

Agriculture. — ^Apart the mining of gold and diamonds, 

fa rming is by far the most important occupation in South Africa. 
Yet only about 5 per cent, of the TJmon is under the plough, and 
12 per cent, is the absolute maxiTmim that could ever be cultivated. 
The handicaps to agriculture are many : the irregularity of the 
ramfall, -svnth periodical droughts {e.g. 1932-3), soil erosion due to 
the torrential and seasonal character of the rain, locust plagues 
{e.g. 1934), and the necessity for relying on rather costly rail trans- 
port, there being no waterways. For a long time agriculture has 
been subsidised m the Umon to a greater or less extent. The original 
policy was to foster grain-farmmg by protection, but it came to be 
realised that m this type of agriculture the Umon could not possibly 
compete -with e.g. Canada and Argentina. Thus there is now an 
increased emphasis on animal and frmt-farmmg. Some £10 millions 
per annum are spent by the Government on wheat, sugar, citrus 
frmt and other subsidies and protective measures, and yet the total 
value of the agncultural produce is only about £60 miUions ! It is 
only economic -to do this because of the large revenue derived from 
tibe gold mdustry. 

Irrigation is not yet much developed, and intensive fanning, such 
as is practised in the -thickly populated parts of Europe and North 
America, is only in its early stages. The distribution of many crops 
is limited to certam natural vegetation regions. 

Ionize (Indian corn or mealies). — ^Maize is the principal grain of 
the Union. Not only does it form the staple food of the greater part 
of -the pop-ulation (excepting only -the E-uropeans) but it also affords 
excellent food for ca-ttle and considerable quantities of "the grai-n are 
exported. The principal maize-growing area of -the Union, often 
known as the " Maize Triangle,” hes on the Hi gh Vdd (see Fig. 60) 
in the Southern Trans-vsial and -the northern part of -the Orange Free 
State. This area produces between one-half and two-thirds of all 
the maize grown in the Union. Most of the remainder is gro-wn in 
the East Coast region. Maize cannot resist drought and so is not 
found where the rai nf all is less than 16 inches. Compared -wi-th 
otha maize-gro-wing countries the yield of grain per acre in South 
Africa is small. It is rather less than three bags of 200 lbs. each per 
a^, wh^as m the United States it is eight bags. In Natal the 
^eid is higher -than on the Bigh Veld. When land becomes scarcer 
it will be necessary -bo improve the yield by fertilising, etc,, but at 
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present plenty of land is available. As a food for rattle the grain is 
offien used, but a fine succulent food is prcparetl by cutting the inmzt* 
before the cobs arc npe, stacking it in a shed and allowing it to 
ferment shghtly The resulting ensilage, as it is calh-d, has lost 
some of the natural moisture of the maize stalk freshly cut, bui 
forms a fine cattle food. The production of maize in the X’liioii 
during the last 12 years has varied from 2*2 to 4*8 million lbs , 
averaging about 3*8 million lb.s or 19 ,fK) 0 ,lKH) bags ( 1 . 730 ,(KM) 
metric tons), i.e. only about one-fiftieth of that of the Umterl State.s 
Wheat . — South Africa is not a great wheat-growing country, but 
it grows nearly enough for its own nee<ls. The wheat is nearly all 



Fig. 60 — Dutnbution of maize. 

£ach dot repreaentB a production of 60,000 bao^ m a sood \ear (r g. 19S8r-S0) The 
thick blaok line shows the linute of the High Veld Xotire that the “ Haite 
Tnangle" lies in the wetter, eastern part of the High Veld. (Note one 
bog— SOO lbs. or 8| bndieK ) 

grown in the south-western region during the winter months, when 
the rain falls, and is harvested early in the summer. Associated 
with wheat are the other “ winter cereals,” as they are called m 
South Africa — rye, oats, and barley. Of these the Union produces 
sufficient for its needs. 

Kaffir Coma or Sorghums . — Kaffir corns of various kinds are 
very largely grown throughout the Union by the natives, but are 
little cultivated by European farmers. They are better suited to 
thft drier western parts of the plateau than is maize. There are 
several difEerent kinds, one of the best is a native of South Afnca, 
but haa been unproved by careful cultivation in America. K a ffi r 
com is used both as a grain and as a forage crop and is also used for 
the manufacture of Kaffir beer. 
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Sugar . — ^The sugar cane, essentially a tropical or sub-tropical 
crop, IS limited in South Africa to the warm coastal strip of ^atal 
anti especially Zululand (Fig 61). Natal is able to produce much 
more than the total amount of sugar required by the Umon, and 
the surplus is exported. The industry is protected by a heavy 
tariif on imported sugar. 

Fniita . — The fruit-growing industry of the Umon is now a ve^ 
important one and is rapifUy mcreasmg. In fact, fruit may be said 
to play second part to gold m the agricultural and mdustrial life of 
the Umoii, by reason ox the many cecondary mdusfcries. e.g. drying, 
canning, ^\T.ne-inakmg, to which it gives nse. The fruits grown 
TTin v be grouped into four classes 



Pio 61 — ^Distnbutioii of sugar oane and the vine. 

Tbo sugar nana glows only in tlie coaital strip (bub-tropioal) of Natal , the 
vine u almost restncted to the Mcditcixanoon Hegion 

(1) Citrus Fruits — oranges, naartjes or fcangarines, lemons, and 
grapefruit. 

(2) Deciduous Fruits, %.e. fruits from deciduous trees, trees 
which lose their leaves in the cold season — apples, pears, peaches, 
apricots, nectarines, plums. 

(3) Grapes. 

(4) Tropical or Sub-Tropical Frmts — ^bananas, pineapples, 
melons, mangoes, papaws. guavas, grenadiUas. 

Owing to the fact that the seasons are reversed in South Africa 
when compared with Europe, fruit ripens m the Union when it is 
practically unobtainable in England, so that South Africa has great 
opportunities in the export trade to England. Some 220,000 tons 
of fresh fruit are eiqioited every year — over 90 per cent, to Britain. 
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Citrus Fruits are now grown successfully m several areas of the 
Union, ^ but they require warm, sheltered positions and so we find 
them l im ited to three of the regions ot natural vegetation i 

(a) The South-'Westem region. esi)pciallv the vallevs near 
Cape Town and around Port Elizabeth. 

(b) The Sub-Tropical East Coast ri‘gioii around Durban 

(c) The Northern Transvaal, especially m th»- warmer eastern 
parr. 

Deciduous Fimis have long been grown ouccessfuliy in the early 
settled south-western^ region of the Cape, which is .‘Itill the most 
important region. There are also many apple and pear orchards 
on the High Veld, throughout the Orange Eree State and the 
Southern Transvaal. 

Grapes— Mi the vineyards of South Africa are in the sheltered 
valleys of the Mediterranean region. Not only are grapes grown 
for eating and for export, but considerable quantities are dried as 
raisins and currants and quantities of "wme and brandv are made. 
The wme mdustry has had a phenomenal growth since the Great 
War, despite the absence of any subsidy and in the face of severe 
Austrahan competition There is now an export trade of nearly 
2 million gallons a year. 

Tropical FruUs are limited to the sub-tropical coastal strip 
around Durban. 

South Africans eat large quantities of fruits but every year 
now sees larger quantities being sent abroad. The most important 
exports are of oranges, pears, grapes, peaches, plums, grapefniit and 
pmeapples (in order of value). Large quantities of fruit ore now 
canned, bottled or dried, both for home use and for export. 

Tobacco is grown in a number of different parts of the Union, on 
the High Veld, South-Western region, and m Natal. On the !&gh 
Veld and in the South-Western region the warm temperate type 
used for cigarettes and pipe mixtures is grown, whilst in Natal the 
tropical type used for cigars and cheroots is cultivated. 

Cotton IS a crop which has only recently become of importance. 
It is a sub-tropical crop, and so is almost limited to the Northern 
Transvaal, Natal, and Zululand. 

Tea can be grown in Natal, but it is less important than formerly, 
as it is cheaper to import tea than to grow it. 

Livestock. — Sheep. The breeding of sheep for the sake of their 
wool is the oldest and the most important of all the agricultural 
and pastoral mdustnes of the country, but its world importance 
dates only from its rationalisation during this century. There are 
30-40,000,000 sheep in the Union. 

Sheep are well disnibubed except in the wetter parts of Natal 
and the Northern Transvaal The High Veld is, however, the most 
important region. The original Cape sheep were inferior, but the 
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importation of sheep from England and Holland and, during the 
present century, from Austraha has improved the stock immensely. 
The best wool is obtained from the Merino sheep, but the hardiest 
sheep for the driest regions (such as South-West -Africa) is the 
Karakul sheep, whilst the fat-tailed Cape sheep gives the best 
mutton. On an average a flock of Menno sheep yields about 11 lbs. 
of wool per sheep, and South Africa is one of fie five great wool- 
producing countries of the world. Exports vary between 250 and 
300 milhon lbs., worth in recent years between £6,000,000 and 
£16,000,000. Erance, Britain and Grennany each take about a 
quarter of the exports. 

Goats. Goats are able to live on the poorest vegetation where 
even sheep will not thnve. Consequently they are found in large 
numbers (6 millions) in the dry parts of the Cape Provmce. South 
Africa leads in the world’s production of mohair, obtamed from the 
long-haired Angora goat, which was originally introduced from Asia 
Mmor; but the industry is declinmg. In 1923 there were 2-2 
miUion Angora goats, in 1935 only 0-7 million. The ordinary (3ape 
goat IS of value for food m the driest regions. 

Cattle. There are about ten million cattle in the Union of South 
Africa, and the last few years has marked not only a very rapid 
increase in numbers but a great improvement m quality. It must 
still be remembered, however, that amongst the natives cattle are 
regarded as tokens of wealth rather than as food-producers, (battle 
are bred mamly for three purposes . 

(1) As draught animals. Although the old-fashioned trek 
waggon with its half-dozen pairs of bullocks, on which the early 
European settlers had to depend for transport, has largely dis- 
appeared with the spread of the railway and the motor-car, much 
of the ploughing is still earned out by oxen. The early settlers 
gradually created a distinct breed of cattle capable of standing long 
treks, a breed known as the Afrikander. 

(2) For the production of beef. Fine natural cattle-ranching 
countiy is found m the Korthem Transvaal, Bechuanaland, etc., 
in the vanous regions of Bush Veld, but very large numbers of 
cattle are kept on the TTigh, Veld and the natural grassland feed is 
supplemented by various specially grown fodder crops. The 
quahty of the berf has been greatly improved of recent years by the 
importation of first quality stock firom Great Britain and Holland. 

(3) For the production of milk, butter and cheese (dairy- 
farming). This industry has also grown rapidly in recent years i 
the natural cattle country is in the wetter regions of the east coast, 
but fodder-fed dairy cattle are kept over most of the High Veld. 

We should notice that m many of the dry districts of tb ^ Karroo 
and the High Karroo there are practically no cattle, though sheep 
are able to thnve xbere. The map. Fig. 32, illustrates this. In 
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connection with the cattle industry we must notice the various 
fodder crops, hlaize, !K.af&r corn, peas, hoaus, and inonkcv-nuts 
are all grown for this purpose and eKi)e( lully for eiu-iluge For the 
preparation of ensilage, deep pits are dug and hllfnl with layers of 
the green fodder crops, with a httle salt The pits are thou covoi h 1 
over and the contents allowed to ferment. Part of the inoi»ture 
dries out and the resultmg ensilage can be cut by a cliafE-outter. 

Cattle, sheep, and goats are also very miportant for the hides 
and skins which they yield ; there is a valuable export trade m 
these commodities. 

Horses, mules, and asses have been mtroduced mto SQuth Africa 



Fio. 62 — ^Distribution of cattle 
Baoh dot roprobeutfl appioximatcly 10,000 head of cattle. 


by Europeans. Except m tunes when there are scourges of horse- 
sickness, they have proved extremely useful in South Africa, and 
mules especially have proved more hardy than cattle for trekking 
in dry country. Transport by mule- or donkey-drawn waggons is 
stdl important in the d^ parts of the Cape Province. 

Pigs . — ^The bacon industry has made good progress during the 
last few years. There are nearly a million pigs, mostly in the 
Transvaal and Cape regions. 

Poultry . — There are good opportunities m South Africa for the 
development of poultry-ferming. This industry progressed rapidly 
and a very considerable export trade in eggs was established, but 
the high cost of maize and wheat has had a bad effect. 

OstiicJies . — ^For several years before the Great War, the pro- 
duction of oatnch feathers was an important industry, centred 
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mainly in the Little Karroo aromid Oudtshoom, and the value of the 
feathers vras between two and three million pounds annually. But 
women's fashions change, and the demand for ostrich feathers has 
almost disappeared 

Irrigation. — A. large proportion of the Union of South Africa 
receives a small ramfaU of less than 15 inches. Moreover, the rain- 
fall from year to year is often very irregular and severe droughts may 
occur for two or more years in succession. Consequently irrigation 
is a matter of great importance. Although the Umon has not, so 
far as we know at present, any large artesian basins such as are found 
in Australia, there is often a good supply of water at small depths 
below the surface, which can be reached by boieholes and pumped 
up to the surface by windmUls. In this way a large number of farms 
have their own water supply, especially over the Karroo and High 
Veld where water is badly needed for watering stock. There are a 
few smiiTl rain-catchment dams as well as a number of nver dams. 
The more important of the latter are * 

Hartebeestpoort Dam (Crocodile River) north of Pretoria. 

Sundays River, north of Port Elizabeth. 

Kamanassie River, near Oudtshoom. 

Tarka River (tributary of the Great Fish River) near Cradock. 

Great Brak River, near Fish River Station. 

Altogether about a million acres are irrigated by canals in the 
Union, a very small area m comparison with that of agricultural 
lands as a whole. 

An interesting system employed in South Africa is that known as 
“ warpmg ” or “ Zaaidams.” Mood water, nch m alluvium, is 
allowed to spread over the land, and the deposit of silt is then 
ploughed in. 

Bry Farming . — The system known as “ dry farming ” makes it 
possible to utihro land for crops which would otherwise be too dry. 
The main principle is to plough the land very deeply and then to 
cover the surface with a “ blanket ” of dry sod, which has the efEect 
of preventing the underlying sod from losing its moisture. It has not 
yet been practised to the some extent as m Canada or Australia. 

Fisheries. — ^The southern shores of South Africa have valuable 
and extensive fishing areas. The mdustry is carried on in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape Peninsula, False Bay, Mossel Bay, The 
A g ulh as Bank, and Algoa Bay. The Agulhas Bank promises to be 
one of the finest and most prolific fialnng grounds in the world. 
The industry is as yet httle developed, but crayfish are exported to 
France. 

The wJialing industry is carried on round the South African 
shores, the most important statins being in the neighbourhood of 
Durban. 

Manufactures. — One of the most important recent develop- 
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merits in South. Africa is the growth of manufacturing industries. 
The leading industrial regions are the Witwatersrand goldfield 
around Johannesburg ; the south-western rcsion around Oipe To^v^l 
and Port Elizabeth, and in Natal at Durban an<l on the coal-fields 
The value of the manufactured goods is roughly £KMi milhoiis 
per annum, but apart firom this the mdustries are of exceptional 
importance as ofEering emplotTuent to the growing numbers of 
“ poor whites ” who have been displaced from agricultural actmtiea 
through economic causes and mechanisation. 


or Evprovmvp is Sorrn Athica 
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Population. — The white population of South Africa has 
descended from Dutch, English, and French settlers, with a very 
small infusion of Portuguese, German, and other European races. 
The Dutch in early days severed their connection with their mother 
country and the Dutch language as used in South Africa sufEered 
many changes. Afrikaans, the South African form of Dutch, vanes 
widely from ordinary High Dutch. When the Union was formed 
in 1910 both Enghah and Afrikaans were recognised as official 
languages. English predominates in Natal and the town districts 
of the Transvaal, but Afrikaans is the principal language amongst 
the farming community of the O.F.S. and the Transvaal. In Cape 
Province the usual rule is English in the towns, Afrikaans in the 
country districts ; but it is the policy of the schools to make all 
South Africans bilingual. 65 per cent, of the white population can 
speak Afrikaans. 

The peoples now living in idle Union of South A&ica may be 
classified under four main heads : (1) Europeans. (2) Coloured 
(mixed). (3) Natives. (4) Asiatic. 

This is the classification officially adopted, and below are the 
numbers at the last fall census (1936) : 



European 

ColooTCd 

Native 

Asiatic 

Total 

Cape 

^ atal ..... 
Transvaal . . . 

O.P B. .... 
TJiuon 

701,801 

100,551 

820,020 

200,017 

2,003,612 


2,043,110 

1,333,030 

2,443,045 

533,166 

0,697,241 

10,602 

183,040 

23,361 

20 

210,028 

3,629,027 

1,046,040 

8,841,144 

771,854 

0,588,006 


Natives . — The Native population is now abnost entirely restricted 
to the eastern and northern parts of the Union. This is important, 
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because whereas m the temperate regions of the south the climate is 
suitable for white labour, cultivation in the warmer districts of the 
north and east must depend largely upon Native labour The great 
nirnnig district of the Band also depends on an adequate supply of 
Native labour, drawn to some extent from Portuguese East Africa. 

The natives are mostly Bantus and include such widely different 
races as Matabele, Zulu, Basuto, Bechuana, Barotse, Swazi, 
Griqua, Xosa (Kaflfr), etc. Amongst the most noteworthy are the 
Zulus who inhabit the fertile and productive east coast. They are 
powerfully built and mtelligent people, and it is for this reason that 
they have been able to hold the best lands. 



Among the non-Bantu native races the most interesting are the 
Hottentots of the south-eastern coastal belt and the Bushmen. 
The latter ^ very primitive, smaU in stature, and weah in warfare, 
if driven by stronger tribes to the inhospitable border- 

land of the E[alahari Desert, and are tending to die out {cf. p. 31 ). 

Mixed w Coloured. — ^As a result of the intermarriage of the white 
settlera and the Native races a large mixed population has arisen, 
usually^own as “ Coloured persons.” They are especially numer- 
ous m the south-western distnets around Cape Town. Other coloured 
persons are of Hottentot-KaflBr or Hottentot-Malay parentage. 

Asiatics.— The Asiatic population consists almost entirely of 
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Indians and Malapi. The larcjer numht*r of Iiidisnis \vi‘re bmuglit 
U) South Africa to work on railway coiibtiuctu)ii aii<l m the Tropical 
plantations of the east coast. Llany of them have buttlcd and have 
been followed by nuny of the Trader class. 

The native and coloured races of South Africa arc of the Greatest 
importance economically ; for not only do they pnivide cheap 
labour of the unskilled and semi-skilled types, but also, us they 
outnumber the Europeans by about four to one and are hteadily 
increasing, afford a large local market. Under tlu* influence of 
European peoples tlie native and coloured peoiilcs show .strong 
desires to attam a higher standard of hving — a tendency which 
greatly increases the importance of the local market. 

A great problem is presented by the growth, during the last 
quarter of a century, of an ever-mcreasing body of white people 
not belongmg to the land-owning or professional classeb. These 
people, numbering at present some 3UU,000, are mainly located m 
the Eiand. 

Communications. — South Afirica is well served by an excellent 
railway system. The first railway (from Cape Town to Welhngton) 
was commenced in 1839 and there are now over 13,000 miles of rail- 
way in the Union. The railway’s and harbours are OTmed and con- 
trolled by the Union Government, being adnumstered by a special 
department. The radway gauge is 3 feet G inches, and South Africa 
is an example of the excellent result which can be achieved with a 
narrow gauge. Fig. 04 shows the position of the principal hues. 
Notice &st of all the position of the four main ports of the Union — 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, and Durban, and also of 
the Portuguese port of Lourenzo Marques which serves the eastern 
Transvaal. Notice next how i^ese ports are connected with the 
leading towns of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. From 
Capo Town there is a long main hue through the Bechiianaland 
Protectorate to the town of Bulawayo in Southern Bhodesia, where 
it links with the Bhodesian railTvays. This hue runs through 
Ehmberley and has an important branch to Johannesburg. The 
railways of South-'W’est Africa were connected with those of the 
Union in 1915 in the early days of the Great War. 

It is a great advantage to South Africa that the railways and 
harbours are under one control. The railways are able to make 
special arrangements for taking coal from the collieries right to the 
sides of steamers in the harhoura. Again, the railways have con- 
structed a series of maize elevators in the maize-growing districts 
at the ports to enable the farmer to ship his produce more 
cheaply an8 easily. Electrification of the railways has been com- 
menced, notably in Natal, which has now one of the laigest stretches 
of electrified main b'npji in the world, and in the Cape Town and 
Johanuesbui^ districts. Over 500 miles of line are now electrified. 
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Airways are developing, and in addition to the bi-weekly 
Impenal Airways Durban to London service, there are several local 
airways in the Union (see Frontispiece). 

Harbours . — Most of the foreign trade of the Union passes 
throng the four leading ports and through Lourenzo Marques ; 
the trade of the minor ports (Mossel Bay, Port Nolloth, Simons- 
town, Knysna, Port St. Johns, etc. ) is less than 1 per cent, of the 
whole. Rg. 64 shows diagramniatically the proportion of the 
import and export trade passing through the chief ports. Cape 



Eia. 64. — ^Mam railwajB and ports of South AfHon. 
Over 8 mlllioii tons of oaxgo axB handled yeariy by tim porta. 


Town, Port Flizabeth, and Durban share the import trade in roughly 
equal proportions (Durban leading), but Cape Town leads easily in 
the export trade and two-thirds of the whole of the Union*s eicports 
pass through Cape Town. 

Cape Town . — Cape Town serves as the outlet not only for the 
western part of the Cape Province, but for a large part of the whole 
Union and Bhodesia. Diamonds £rom Bimberley anfl the gold of 
the Witwatersrand are sent through Cape Town. A large maize 
storage elevator has been built, and the hubour is equipped with a 
dry dock. Before the construction of the harbour Table Bay did not 
afford sufSicient protection to dups when the north-westerly winds 
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^ere blo-vring, and many wrecks occurred in tlie old davs, so that ao 
artificial breakwater was eomnnaiced as long ago a*« 

Poft Elizabeth Ilatboar is situated on tin* shores of Algoa Bay. 
The ships used to anchor out m the Bay and were lomled or oil 
loaded from lighters, but extensive harbour worka now enable 
ocean steamers to be berthed alongside the (^uays. 



Aveiaga Taluo 1021-23, £77 miUioiu , 1028-31, £7U imllion? , 1UJ3-33, £GO nulhoiu. 

East London Harbour is situated at the mouth of Buffalo River, 
the entrance being protected by breakwaters. 

Durban Harbour or Pori Natal consists of a sheltered bay with 
a narrow entrance. The entrance suffers from the presence of a 
sand bar, and constant dredging is required to keep the entrance 



Average value 1021-25, £00 1 nuUiona , 1028-31, £87 4 millions ; 1033-33, £03 8 nuOions. 

clear. Durban has up-to-date coaling plant, a modem maize 
elevator, and a large floating dock. 

For^gn Trade of Sou^ Africa. — ^This is illustrated in Figs. 

66 - 68 . 


GAPE PROVINCE 


The South Western or Mediterranean Region. — ^The first 
part of South Africa to be colonised by Europeans was that part 

n.— 6 
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■vvhicli has a climate closely comparable with the home of so many 
European and Asiatic civiliaations — ^the Mediterranean climate. 

The region is on the whole a mountamous one and consists of 
ranges of mountains enclosing sheltered and fertile valleys in which 
the population is concentrated. Moat of the mountains are built 
up of a hard, resistant series of sandstones, called the Table Mountain 
Sandstones, from the fact that they build up the well-known Table 
Mountain. The region as a whole is bounded on the landward side 
by a senes of ranges the most important of which from north to 
south are the Cedarberg, Bokkeveld, Hex River Mountains, the 
Langebergen, and the Outemqua Mountains. These ranges out ofE 
the south-western region from the dry Karroo. 

The mountain scenery m this part of South Africa is magnificent 
There are long, smuous passes between lofty mountam-barriera. 
Down these passes ran river coumes almost dry in the rainless season 
but filled with roaring surging cataracts and flood waters in the wet 
season. The railways communicating with the interior follow these 
passes anfi thus we find steep gradients near the coast. One of the 
moat celebrated passes is the Hex River Valley. When floods 
occur, washaways on the railways are frequent. 

Fig. 09 shows the proportion (rf land under 1,000 feet. In the 
northern port the land tends to be lower and the region extends as 
far as OUphants River. 

The climate is characterised by wmter rain, but eastwards 
towards Fort Elizabeth the influence of the Trade Winds is felt and 
rain falls practically throughout the year. This area might be 
considered as a sub-region. The rainfall varies greatly over the 
whole region ; for example, at Cape Town it is only 20 inches at the 
Royal Observatory, but over 70 mches on Table Mountain. The 
average temperature of CSpe Town is 62 degrees — ^roughly the same 
as Naples. Frost is rare on the lowlands, but snow frequently falls 
on the mountains. 

The natural vegetation consists of shrubby plants with a wealth 
of flowers, covering the mountain slopes ; the valleys are almost 
entirely cultivated. Forests grow in the damp ” kloofs ” ; in the 
wetter regions round Kiiysna fine natural forests still exist. The 
sheltered valleys are famous for their fnut orchards and vineyards. 
Though originally introduced by the early Dutch settlers, viti- 
culture and fruit-farmmg undoubtedly owe their development a-nd 
success to the application of the French Huguenots, who, after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1686), settled in South A&ica. 
The fertile valleys of the Berg River, Breeds River, and Hav River 
are eminently suited to this type of fanning. The neighbourhoods 
of Paarl, Wellington, Worcester, Stellenbosch, French Hoek, 
Montagu, and the Constantia Distdct of Wynberg (C^pe Peninsula) 
are noted for their trim vmeyards and finiit orchards. Wheat is the 
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principal cereal Mixed furmina lias been carrifKl on by Europeans 
froxu early days, and most of the available land is tilled. 



The firuits already mentioned as produced in this district give 
rise to many industries First of all there is the exportation of 
^resh fruit. Ar the crop is ripe at a tune when these &uits are not in 
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season in the Northern Hemisphere, there is a great demand for 
them m European and American markets Grapes, peaches, apn- 
oots, oranges, naartjes, plums, pears, and figs are exported in large 
quantities. Owing to the perishable nature of these fnuts and the 
long distance they have to be transported, it is necessary to preserve 
them m cold storage So rapid has been the development of this 
trade that steamers calling at Cape Town, from which most of the 
fruit is exported, have had their cold-storage capacity mcreased. 
In spite of this fact, frmt has frequently to be detamed at Cape Town 
owing to lack of cold-storage capacity. Frmt of similar kmds is 
exported from the “ Mediterranean regions of Australia , but, 
as the ]onmey is considerably longer. South Africa possesses a great 
advantage. The frmt for export purposes is specially selected and 
in the case of grapes especially careful pruning, trimming, and 
selecting are necessary. The drying of fruits — especially apricots 
a,Tid raisins — ^is becoming important, and great developments are 
possible in this direction. The manufacture of wines and brandies is 
corned on on a considerable scale. The use of French names for 
the wines is prohibited, but a large export trade is developing, 
mainly with Bntain, where Empue wines are being popularised. 

Tobacco grown in this region is locally manufactured. The chief 
factories are m Cape Town, where large quantities of cigarettes and 
pipe tobacco are turned out. Some of the tobacco used in these 
factories, however, is grown in the Transvaal (Magaliesberg) and 
Southern Rhodesia. 

The oHve could be extensively cultivated in this district, and a 
little olive-od is manufactured in Faarl. In Cape Town, as well as in 
some of the Eastern Province centres, vanous forms of leather goods 
are now manufactured, especially boots and shoes and harness. 
There is stiU, however, a large import from Europe and the U.S. 

Cajpe Town . — Cape Town is Idie largest town and the legislative 
capital of the Umon of South Africa. Notice its fine position on 
Table Bay sheltered by Table Mountain. It has an important 
university ; it is the starting-point of the South African Railway 
system, and there are important lailway works at Salt River a few 
iniles from Cape Town, Cape Town is one of the leading ports, and 
has a weU-equipped harbour, with a dry dock, maize elevator and 
storage sheds. It is the natural outlet for the region ; it is the 
nearest large port to England, and remains the port of call for 
steamers en route for AustoEilia. The population is over 295,000, of 
whom 151,000 are Europeans j the non-Europeans are maiiily 
“ coloured persons,** only a few being Natives. 

The rocky Cape Peninsula is separated from the mainland Tnajia 
by a flat area of sand dun^ often called the Cape flats. To the 
north is Table Bay, to the south is False Bay. False Bay is pro- 
tected ftom the north-westerly wrinds. Along its shores are many 
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delightful seaside resorts, sueh as Muizeubfr-; and Pomer-'et Strand 
On the shores of the bay is situated tin* siimll naval ba^* of .Smu»ri«,- 
tcwn. Sicllenixjsch i.s situated m a d<‘lmhtful valley .^ui rounded by 
mountains It is a umverMty town, and a relijiiou'. and cultural 
centre of the Afrikaans-speakiu^X peoph* H rlh mjton. PaftfL Sh Ih it- 
bo6c}i, tiv'ellendtun , and WoiC(‘itlt‘r aie all the Uiitural eentre'^ of tin* 
fertile valleys in which they stainl and act as (*olltetini 5 4-entii“< for 
the local jjroduce The position of AVorce&ter iii p.ii titular should 
be noted it lies at the foot of the Hex River Valley. Buy 

hes in a sheltered bay and coniiuaiids two pusses ai rO'-s the ( )ute- 
niqua Mountains into the interior, and so is the outlet fi»r the fertile 
vaUeys around Oiidtslioorn. (iemge ls a fruit-tfrowinu centre, whiht 
Kny^na hes m the foresteil region. Vitenhnye, at the we«,tern end 
of the region, is an important centre for the citnLs-irn»w mg imlustry. 
Considerable area.s of rich land Iiave now been irrigated froiii the 
Sundays River, and the district is iirogre.'Nsing mindly Situatt*d on 
Algoa Bay, Part EUzahfth is the natural outlet of a large area of 
South Africa, including the Orange Free State. It is not naturally 
a good port, and exten-tive harbour works have had to be hiiilt in 
order to cater for shipping. With the completion ot thef-e it ls 
fast becoming u leading port of South Africa, mainly as tlie result of 
its position, i.e. its nearness to a productive lunterland. It is the 
third port of tlie Union, and has a large wool trade. Recently, 
inanufactunng industries have been developed, and the General 
Motors and Ford motor 'works of South Africa are here. The 
population in 1930 was 99,0<H». 

Sub -tropical Eastern Coast. — ^This region stretches from Port 
Ebzabeth along the cou.st to the Natal border and inland as far os 
the great escarpment. It lias a good rainfall throughout with a 
high temperature and an absence of frosts along the coast. The 
palm belt "with tropical fruits occupies the coastal strip ; grassland 
with scattered trees and forests in the deeper valleys occurs inland. 
This IS one of the great cattle regions of South Africa , the prmeipal 
gram is maize. There is a large Native population, and little room 
for European expansion, especially m the eastern jiart of the region, 
known as the Transkei and occupied largely by a Native reserve. 
The citrus orchards are situated mainly around the European 
centres of Fort Elizabeth and East London. East London (47,000 
inhabitants) is the largest town and port ; it does not depend for 
its importance on the region itself, but is the outlet for the mterior 
as far as the Orange Free State. Like Port Elizabeth, it has 
developed manufacturing mdustries depending on the supply of raw 
material from the hinterland, and exports wool, hair and leather 
produced on the Hi g h Veld. It is a very popular seaside resort. 
GraJiamstowii and King WUliamstown are the most important 
of the inland centres, the former as an educational centra 
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Queenstown is farther inland, being situated just below the great 
ticarp. 

The Namlb. — The greater part of the Namib hes m South-West 
Africa. In this coastal strip are found the most extreme desert 
conditions known in South Africa, the ra inf al l being less than 
6 inches per year and very irregular. 

The Karroo. — ^Both the Great Blarroo and the Little Karroo 
are treeless plains hemmed in by mountains. Not only is the 
rainfall gmall (less than 15 inches), but it is very irregular. Usually 
drab and monotonous, the small shrubs and succulent plants burst 
into flower after a shower of ram and the country looks compara- 
tively fertile. Indeed, where water is available, the soil is very 
fertile. The Government is qmte aware of its immense possibihties 
and IS already flnancing irrigation schemes. In particular, extensive 
irrigation works are being earned out m the Little Elarroo, around 
Oudtshoorn. Oudtshoom is the centre of the now d3ang ostneh- 
farming mdustry. Settlements on the Great Elarroo are far apart, 
ftT| d the herds of goats form the pnncipal source of wealth. Beau- 
fort West is the chief town. 

The Upper Karroo or Karroid Plateau. — This region hes 
north of the great escarpment Nearly the whole is more than 3,000 
feet above sea-level and slopes gently northwards towards the 
Orange nver. It suffers from extremes of temperature, with severe 
frosts in wmter and dry heat m summer. The rainfall is less than 
fifteen mches and is very irregular. The Upper Karroo consists of 
vast treeless plains broken by fiat-topped hills. The soil is shallow 
and rocky. The vegetation consists of small scattered bushes and 
supports only a few sheep and goats. The whole region is very 
thinly populated and people depend on underground water which is 
raised by wind-dnven pumps. There are no towns m the region of 
any size, but Cat naroon and Victoria West are the pnncipal centres 
of the pastoral mdustry. The people of this distnet suffer greatly 
from drought, and there has been no appreciable rainfall here for 
periods of three years and more. 

Bushmanland. — Around the Orange river the Upper Karroo 
passes into an area which has a still poorer and sparser type of vege- 
tation. Therearelargepatchesofbarestony or sandy soil. Often the 
only plants are widely separated shrubs and, locally, tufts of grass. 

The Kalahari Thom Belt. — This region mdudes a great 
part of British Bechuanaland and will be considered later under 
Bechuanaland. In the area which hes m Cape Provmce the eastern 
border is of interest and importance owing to the occurrence there 
of the famous diamond mines of Bomberley and the ranching districts 
around Mafeking. Kiinbeile^ (39,000 inhabitants) bap grown up 
entirely as the result of the diamond-beanng “ pipes.” The value 
of the diamonds produced at Kimberley exceeds that for the whole 
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of the remainder of the world, and diamonds rank third amona^t 
South Africa’s products after pold and wool (but see p. 110) 

The High Veld. — Only a small ]>art rif the north-eastern border 
of Cape Province lies wuthin the borders of tlie Hiirh Veld . it is this 
reaion, however, lyina; north of th«‘ Stormbersi (Fiu. l‘.») whuh has 
the ffreatest density of sheep population to be f<*uiirl anywhere in 
the Umon. 


ORANGE FREE STATE 

A small part of the Orange Free State ulonji the western border 
has a rainfall of less than lifteen inehes and forms part of the Hijih 
Karroo. All the remainder lies on the Hmh Veld , the, Lmd .slop's 
from the east gently westwards and the rainfall hkewise decreases 
from east to west 

High Veld. — The High Veld is a vast, treel(*<s. rolling jilateau 
of grass. AVhere once large herds of antelopes roamed w’e now find 
vast herds of cattle, and in the drier parts flf»cks of sheep and goats. 
This is the chief pastoral region of the fmon. The damper part 
forms a portion of the famous " maize triangle.” whilst in the dner 
parts wheat ls produced. All over the High Veld farms are dotted, 
each with its cattle sheds, apple orchards, and often with plantations 
of pines or gum trees. Another tree which lias been I'xtensively 
planted is the Australian w’attle, the baik of wliich is used in tanmng 
leather. Owmg to the frequently precarious rainfall and the conse- 
quent periodic drouglits, farming in this region is not always an 
enviable proposition. Great losses of stock and crops are recorded 
during the droughts. In addition to this danger there is the locust 
pest w'hich has assmned alarmmg proportions. The locusts swoop 
down in dense clouds, so thick as to darken the neighbourhood, and 
m a few hours not a green leaf or blade of grass is to be seen over 
hundreds of acres. The pest occurs periodically, for the female lays 
hundreds of eggs which may not be liatched for two or three years. 
Great efforts are being made to exterminate the locust entirely. 
Near the western border of the Orange Free State is the diamond 
centre of Jagersfontein, a few miles from Kimberley m the Cape. 
Near the northern border of the Free State along the V aal river there 
are coalfields, but as yet they are httle develop^, and unfortunately 
the quahty of the coal is not good enough for export. Coal probably 
underhes the whole of the northern part of the State (see Fig. 53). 

Bloemfontein. (51,000 inhabitants) is the administrative centre of 
the Free State, and is the natural collecting and distributing centre 
for the agricultural produce. It hes in the drier part of the State in 
the wheat and sheep area and just outside the main maize and cattle 
region. It is also a railway centre and the legal centre of the Umon. 
Kroonstad and Bethlehem are two of the prmcipal centres in the 
maize belt. Great progress has been made in recent years m the 
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maize industry by the construction of maize elevators tbroughout 
the Free State, and the greater part of the maize crop is now 
handled in bulk and not by the old system of bags. 

TRANSVAAL 

The development of the Transvaal has depended on its mineral 
industries, especially gt)ld and coal, rather than on agnculture, 
+ yim iorTi the latter is also of great importance. There have been 
extensive changes m the scenery of the coimtry by reason of the 
development of industneo in the goldfields of the Witwatersrand. 

High Veld. — ^The High Veld m the Transvaal is very siimlar to 
that in the Orange Free State, except in the Witwatersrand m- 
dustrial region. It forms part of the great maize and cattle area, 
and extend roughly as far north as Pretoria. There are scattered 
fftTTnfl as m the Orange Free State, each with its clump of foreign 
trees (gum, wattle, or pine) and orchard of deciduous frmt trees 

The Witwatersrand industrial region extends for 70 miles east 
and west through Johannesburg along the hne of the famous 
banket reef. It is the greatest goldfield in the world, and produces 
roughly half the world’s annual supply of gold. The devdopment 
of the goldfield has been made possible by the supphes of cheap coal 
from Witbank and the abundance of cheap native labour. The coal 
is used for generating electricity, and the supply of cheap electricity 
has also made possible the development of other industries. There 
are now seven mdustrial towns with more than 50,000 inhabitants — 
Johannesburg, Springs, Germiston, Benoni, Elrugersdorp, Brakpan, 
and Boksburg, and the whole area forms the nearest approach m 
Africa to a “ conurbation,” or group of mdustrial towns, with a 
total population of about a million. Jolumneahurg is the largest 
town m the Union and the leading industrial centre. In 1936, there 
were 475,000 inhabitants of w’hich 252,000 were Europeans and 
191,000 natives. The town was founded in 1886 and progressed 
with remarkable rapidity. The gold-bearing banket is crushed by 
rollers and stamps and the gold extracted ; all round Johannesburg 
there are huge dumps of waste white s and. One group of mi'np.a 
alone deals with a quarter of a milli on tons of ore per year. Some 
of the nunes are now as deep as 7,000 feet. The bare veld around 
Johannesburg has been beautified by plantations of trees, especially 
gums planted for supplying pit props and Tmmrig timber as well os 
for ornamental purposes. The water supply is derived mainly from 
the Vaal river. J ohannesburg has a focal position, with easy access 
from the leading ports of Lourenzo Marques, Durban, Port Eliza- 
beth, and Cape Town, and good rail facihties for the distribution of 
manufactured products throughout South Africa. Germiston 
(68,000 people) is nine miles fix>m Johannesburg, almost m the 
centre of the gold region. It has the largest gold refinery m the 
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world, and is an important railway ]iniPtioii Other indu=?tries Lave 
been developed, mclufbiiu chenm-alh (earlmle) en"itu*‘*riiii' works, 
eement pipes, agricultural proilucta ((‘ornflour. ‘>tarrli. aial rattle 
foods) Bokshmij (.“)0,(KH»), /frw«//» ({<4 <hh»), and N7// i/i//'; 
all he to the east of Joliannesburg in the East Kami : they are all 
gold-producing centres. Krugendorp (■‘}~>.< H M i ) ( near an lieie the gold- 
bearing banket was farst ANorked) lie.s to the we«»t of Johaniiesburtr m 
the "West Rand. Withdtik and Midddbntif are coalti*'M centres. 
The coal is sent mainly to the Rand and Pietona, but a little Ls now 
exported Notice the position of these coallielda on the railway 
between Pretoria and Johanne.sburg and Lourenzo iMarqiie.'i. 
Potclipfbtioom, to the south-west of Jolianncsburg, is the old capital 
of the Transvaal. Vereeniying. to the south of Johannesburg on 
the Vaal river, has iron and steel works, but only strap iron is used. 

The Bush Veld. — ^This region, which occupies the gi eater part 
of the Northern Transvaal, is rapidly iiic-reasing in uiiportaiice, 
though there are still large areas nndeveloi>cd. The whole region is 
often divided into a number of sitniller legioiis 

(tf) Ban ken or slopes. About Pretorui the country coii'.ists 
of lines of hills rimning from east to Avest. the most important being 
the Magahesberg. The strata dip northwards, the genth* slopes are 
grass covered, but tlie rocky parts have thorny bushes. In t lus area 
there are valuable iron ores Avhich are now being developed, lime 
and cement works The Prenner Diamoml Mine hcs some distance 
eastNvards from Pretoria. 

(b) The bush veld hes farther to the north, and consists of grass 
land with numerous thorny buidies. In this region is the famous 
Haartebeestpoort Dam on the Crocodile river. This is the largest 
of the irrigation works in South Africa. 

(c) The Waterberg sand veld and Pietersburg Plateau he to the 
north of the Transvaal bush veld. 

(d) The Limpopo bush veld or low veld occupies the broad 
valley of the Limpopo river. 

The region as a whole slopes gradually from the neighbourhood 
of Pretoria northwards to the Limpopo River, there is therefore an 
mcrease of temperature as loAver ground is reached, and near the 
Limpopo the climate becomes tropical, and malaria is prevalent. 
AVhen compared Avith the High Veld the agricultural activities of the 
region give eA/idence of its warmer character. It is a fine cattle- 
ranching region, but there are few sheep ; citrus orchards flourish, 
but not deciduous firaita ; cotton, tobacco, pea-nuts (monkey-nuts 
or ground-nuts) and other tropical or semi-tropical crops are grown. 
In the extreme north, near the Limpopo, hes Messina, where deposits 
of copper are being worked. The Beit Bridge has recently been 
constructed across the Limpopo at this point with the object of 
connecting the Transvaal and Southern Rhodesia by rail and road. 

6 * 
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Pietona. — Pretoria, with 108,000 inhabitants, is the administra- 
tive capital of the Umon , it is a fine city, and is situated in a 
pleasant open valley. Notice its position between two large natural 
regions It is 45 miles by rail or good road from Johannesburg, and 
a short distance from the coalfields. The proximity of the coal to 
large resources of iron ore has recently resulted m the inauguration 
of the first modern iron-smelting works m all Africa. At a cost of 
some £6,000,000, the South African Iron and Steel Industrial Cor- 
poration has erected coke-ovens, smelting plant, steel works, rolling 
mills and sheet works at Pretoria, capable of producing 170,000 tons 
of steel a year. Smeltmg actually began early m 1934. Pretoria 
already possessed extensive railway workshops ; the new iron and 
steel mdustry will doubtless attract other manufacturing establish- 
ments. North-east of the city hes the Premier Diamond Mine, where 
the Cullman Diamond, the Ingest in the world, was found. 

Eastern Low Veld. — ^This region hes below the great scarp. 
Frosts are rare, and the region is senu-tropical. It is largely 
undeveloped, but is similar to the Limpopo bu^ veld. 

NATAL 

The whole of Natal lies below the great scarp, which is here called 
the Drakensberg, but the land rises from the sea by a senes of steps 
due to the honsontal strata (see Fig. 70). The region is wet, the 
rivers are nearly always full of water, and pass over the steps in a 
senes of waterfidls. 

Coastal Strip or Palm Belt. — Along this sub-tropical strip 
frosts do not occur. There is an excellent soil, and as a result the 
land supports a big Native and Indian population. The pahn belt 
extends up to a height of 1,000 feet and includes the greater part 
of Zululand in the north. Maize is the prmcipal gram, but sugar 
cane is the chief crop grown m European plantations. Tropical 
fruits, especially pmes, are extensively grown, and there are planta- 
tions of the Australian black wattle. Cattle are numerous, and 
dairy-farming is important. A beginning has been made wi^ the 
cultivation of cotton in Zululand, but the quahty needs improving. 
Durban hes in this belt. 

Grass Veld and Thorn Veld. — This belt stretches inln-nd fixim 
the Palm Belt to the foot of the scarp. It is often call e d the sweet 
veld. It IS dner than the Coastal Belt, and ETn-ffir com is the 
principal gram. In this region hes the coalfield of Newcastle, and 
large quantities of coal are mined for export through the port of 
Durban. 

Mou nt a in Grass Veld (Sour Veld). — ^The moTi-ntfi.i-n slopes are 
covered with grass and with forests m the sheltered parts. There is 
much very fine scenery in the Drakensberg, and the highest point 
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Near Durban 


in South Africa is the Giant’s Castle ( 1 1 ,000 feet). The horizontality 
of the strata is responsible for the charactenstie bold scarp Lmd- 
Bcape (Fig. 70). Great difficulty was experienced m cuii'»trm;tiiiir 
a railway through the inountams into 

the Transvaal the railway has recentlv t ^ 171 • 

beeneicctefiefl. ’ ’ Mm Quan A | 

Diubftn {Foil NntaJ ). — The harbour y A 

of Durban is a natural bay with a narrow Near Durban c 

entrance which was formerly obstructed T 

by a sand bar The sand bur has been % 

partly removed by constant dredging. ^ 

The Port is well equipped with gram ® 

elevators and has the largestfloatingdock ISvt'-* - 

in South Afnca. Durban is the principal ^ 

coal-exportmg centre of the Umon. It ^ 

is the third town of the Umon, with Ih^**^* J 

240,000 inhabitants, of whicli nearly one- ^ 

third are Natives, one-third Indians, and ^ 

rather over one-third Europeans. The ^ 

numerous fine bathing beaches to the ^ 

north and south of Durban attract larae fNetermaritihurg j g 
crowds of hohday visitors. A small j vy J 

whahng mdustry is centred at Durban. / J 

Tea IS grown to some extent in Natal 

and prepared at Durban, but the bulk 1 'qv ® 

of the tea used m South Africa is im- « 

ported The fruit-growing m Natal has ^ (o ' N 

given rise to a trade in the distribution S 5 ^ 

and export of fresh frmt, as well as to ^ g 

jam manufacture. More important is the ^ v J 

manufacture of sugar and its by-products ' ^ \ S 

— syrup and molasses The cane is grown j ^ \ ^ 

chiefly m Zululand, but the manufacture ^ ^ * 

of sugar 18 centred m Durban Becently § / Iv 1, 

the preparation of natahte, a tj^pe of S? 2 /, 

motor spirit, from sugar has been tried / J 

with considerable success. Pieter mat itz- ^ ^ 

burg (47,000) is the administrative 3 ^ 

centre of Natal, its foundation dates from V ^ o 

1839. N‘e^^vas^Zc IB the principal colhery s^ i^{ IvWu ^ 
town. There are possibilities in the 

development of various industries ; it has already an iron and steel 
industry and a large creamery. 
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BASUTOLAND 

Basutoland is really a Native B^serve. It is situated on the 
High Veld, that is, to the west of the escarpment, but the scenery 
IS rather different from that of the Orange Free State. The country 
IS more mountamous, and the rivers, which are usually perennial, 
have cut deeper valleys Many of the hills are capped by black 
lava flows of basalt. The rainfall is mchned to be erratic, but 
averages 30 mches ; its torrential character m summer results in 
much soil-erosion. Maize, sorghum and wheat arc the chief food 
crops, of which in normal years there is a small export surplus. 
Sheep, goats and cattle constitute the livestock wealth ; wool and 
mohair are exported. There are 600,000 Natives, many of whom 
work in the mines of the Transvaal, 2,000 Europeans, whilst the 
administration is carried out by a resident Commissioner, aided by 
a Council of Natives nominated by the Chiefs. Education is in the 
hands of missionaries. 


SWAZILAND 

The Swazis are akin to the Zulus who live just to the south-east. 
Swaziland hes below the sc^ and is therefore divided into high, 
middle and low veld — ^the middle and low veld are separated by the 
Ubomba Mountains. Maize is the chief crop, and there are nearly 
half a million cattle. Cattle are regarded as wealth by the natives, 
and the stock is in consequence of poor quality ; there is much over- 
grazing, resulting in soil-erosion and dimmution of water supply. 


BEGHUANALAND PROTECTORATE 

This huge area of more than a quarter of a milhon square rmlfta 
includes nearly the whole of the so-oaUed Kalahari Desert. Really 
the whole is a grassland with scattered trees, mainly acacia. It 
has a fine winter climate but very hot summers ; fever is prevalent, 
because mosquitoes breed near any water. The great trouble is the 
scarcity of surface water. The country is flat, except near the 
Transvaal border where there is fine hilly scenery. Although there 
are no rivers, there are well-defined watercourses, and a large lake. 
Lake Ngami, which is, however, very shallow and often nearly dry. 
Population IS 260,000 mcluding nearly 2,000 Europeans, mainly 
along the Rhodesian railway hue. Ranching is the principal occu- 
pation ; there are half a milli on cattle and the sfl.Tnft number of 
sheep and goats. live animals and hides and akins are exported. 
Maize and sorghum are the chief crops. 
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SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 

In 18U the Capo (iovernnu'ut smt u (^•rmanmij-'ionaryintu 
South- Wcat Africa. Ho settled in the (mintrv and A\as fwlljm'od 
later by other Gi'ruuii miasionaiios. and lradt*r.«>. In 1^7*) tlio luitivos 
asked the Bntisli fur someone to riib* ov»‘r thi'iii. but oiilv Walviu 
Bay was annexed. The Gennaiih pureha-od the r‘‘.st of the eoaat 
between 1882 and 188.”), the \\hnle country was annexwl h\ ( Jermany 
m 1890. In the Great War, Wmdho)*k tlie c.ipital. was occupied 
by Union forces in 1915, and later the whole Gorman force aur- 
rendered. South-We.st Africa is now aibiiimatored by the Union 
under a mandate from the League of Nations. 

The whole country is a third of a million scpiare miles. There 
are no perennial rivers except the Orange, winch forms the southern 
boundary, and the Kunene, winch foinw the northern boundary. 
The population is about BGCMiiMi mcludinjr Europeans , the 
numbers of the Bushmen in the north and east are not accurately 
known. Minerals, especially diamonds, nuke up the bulk of the 
export trade, but the large animal population, numbering 3 imlliou 
sheep and goats (mainly m the south) and 7iK),000 cattle (mamly 
in the north) plays a greater part in the life of the people. 

The Naniib — ^The scarp of the plateau is not nearly so well 
defined in South- W’cst Africa as it is in the ea&t. The part below’ 
the scarp known as the Namib is very drv, and of desert-hke 
character. Often there is no vegetation at all. The coa'st has two 
ports, Walvis Bay, with a small but good natural harbour, and 
Ludentz, wduch became of importance as the result of a discovery 
of alluvial diamonds near the coast. 

Great Namaqualand.—lhe country above the scarp is locky or 
sandy and covered with scrub vegetation. It is essentially a 
cattle country, and depends on subterranean water supply. The 
capital of South-West Africa is Wmdhoek, situated m this region. 
Clopper, vanadium and tin have been worked in the north of the 
country. 

The Kalaha) i.—The Kalahari occupies the whole of the north 
and east of the country. In places there are salt pans of which 
Etosha Pan is the largest. Few crops are possible, maize is the 
chief. The railway lines m the territory run from Walvia 
Bay and Ludentz to joux the Umon main hne at De Aar. 



SECTION VI 

EAST AFRICA 

1. PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 

Portuguese East Africa, roughly bisected by the lower Zambesi, 
occupies part of the East African coastal plam and adjoining plateau. 
It consists of some 288,000 square miles of land, peopled by 4 
million inhabitants, of whom about 18,000 are Europeans and over 
8,000 Indians. Its alternative name is Mozambique, but care 
should be ezercised m using this name, for it may connote four 
different things • (1 ) the whole territory of Portuguese East Africa, 
(2) the Ckivernment-admimstered territory, known as Mozambique 
Colony, (3) the territory of the Chartered Mozambique Company, 
(4) the town of Mozambique. 

The Mozambique Company, under a 60 years’ charter which 
eapires in 1941, controls the dikzicts of Mamca and Sofala, lying 
between the Zambesi and latitude 22° S., and including the impor- 
tant port of Beira. Their temtory compnses about one-sixth of the 
whole of Portuguese East Africa, with a population of 350,000. 

This Portuguese possession, datmg from the days of Portuguese 
ascendency in the Indian trade, was for long in a backward and 
neglected condition. Much of its recent development has been the 
result of foreign investment, for it holds two valuable ocean ter- 
minals — Beira and Lourenzo Marques — ^which are the nearest routes 
to the outside world from the rapidly developing temtones of the 
Rhodesias and Transvaal. Only wi thin the last decade or so haa 
the Portuguese Government instituted a campaign for the closer 
relationship of the temtory with the mother country, and even now 
only about 25 per cent, of the foreign trade is conducted with 
Portugal. 

Physical Features. — One of the most extensive coastal plainn 
m Ahica, comparable m size with the Jubaland Plam farther north, 
extends from the Zambesi Delta to Delagoa Bay. A large part of 
Portuguese East A&ica south of the Zambesi is less t.hRn goo feet 
above sea-level, wd the western boundary of the territory, between 
IW and 260 miles inland, marks roughly the scarp edge of the 
J^odesian-Transvaal Plateau. The Limpopo ffows through a 
broad depression in the southern part of this lowland. The Zambesi 
occupies a narrow trench from the small frontier port of Zumbo 
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to thp Kolirabasa Falls, whorp it rlp>cpnfls m a senes of cataracts, 
about oO nules lotifi, from the plateau to the coastal lowland. A 
broad, navigable channel stretches from Ti'tp to the delta. North of 
the Zanihesi the jjlateau approaches much nean'r to the coa^t, and 
the central part of the territory, between the MozainbuiiK* coa-t and 
the Nyasa trough, is occupied by the Xainuli hiuhlaiids. with 
several sunimith rising to over feet. 

With so niu<*h of th(* country fonnetl of Mesozoic sedinu'ntary 
rocks, mineral wi'ulth is not likely to he of much irnportunee — and 
communications m the crystalline higliland zone are of the iiipagre.st. 
Actually gold, copjier and tin have been locaterl, and irohl- workings 
of considerable antiquity exist, but httle or no commercial ex- 
ploitation has been attempted. Coal, however, is found under 
easily- workable conditions in the Zambi-si Valley near Tete. At 
least 1<K» million tons of good (quality coal are known to exist, and 
some 2o,<iuo tons a year are mined for railwavs and sugar factories, 
but extensive development awaits the cou>itruction of a railway 
Ime down the Zambesi valley to the NyasaUud line or Beira. 

Climate. — ^As in the Rhodesias, there are really two types of 
climate, that of the coastal lowland and that of the higbLind interior. 
A characteristic feature of the coastal climate is the warmth derived 
from the waters of the Mozambique current , the port of ]iIozam- 
bique ls slightly w'armer than Mombasa, which is miles nearer 
the equator The average amiual temperature along the coast 
vanes from 7*2 ’ m the .south to 79*^ in the north, and the range is 
slight, bemg mostly under 10^. In the Namuli highlands temi>cra- 
ture is of course reduced liy altitude, and it is possible that parts of 
this region may be found smtable for white colonisation. The rain- 
fall shows traces of a very distinct East African feature, namely, a 
decrease from the coast inland, followed by an increase as the 
highlands are reached. On the coast the total fall varies from 
roughly 30 inches in the north and south to nearly 60 inches at 
Beira. A sli^tly drier zone is found on the eastern side of the 
Namuli highlands and m the centre of Oazaland, and then the 
rainfall increases agom on the Namoli-Mlanje highlands and on 
the edge of the Rhodesian Plateau. The regime is everywhere the 
same — a normal Trade Wmd type : summer is the rainy season, 
the wettest period being December-May. The late summer 
season is characterised by severe cyclonic storms originating over 
the Indian Ocean. (Compare the Japanese ''typhoons" and 
West Indian “hurricanes.”) The constantly high humidity of 
the coastal regions renders them particularly unhealthy, especially 
for Europeans. 

Vegetation and Agriculture. — ^The markedly seasonal rain- 
fall regime results m a natural vegetation of savana type, varying in 
luxuriance with the available water supply. Mangroves occur 
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along tte coasts, and are employed as constructional timber and in 
tanning. Agriculture is of course the natural means of livelihood 
in such an area, and many tropical and sub-tropical crops are 
grovm. Native subsistence agnculture pelds sugar, maize, ground- 
nuts various fruits, especially the banana. Production for 
export depends upon av^abihty of abundant labour and adequate 
means of transport ; whilst in the far south the uncertamty of the 
rainfall often renders the availability of water from the Limpopo a 
necessity Considerable areas will be brought under cultivation in 
this region when the Limpopo Valley irrigation scheme comes to 
fruition. The most important agricultural regions thus he m the 
immediate hmterland of the chief ports — ^Lourenzo Marques, In- 
hambane, Beira, Quelimane and Mozambique. Amongst the 
prmcipal economic crops the following may be mentioned : 

Sugar is grown principally in the south behind Lourenzo Marques 
and Inhambane, and m the Limpopo VaUey and m the hmterland of 
Quelimane, especially around Sena, near the new bridge. This is 
really the only important export which is taken by Portugal, to 
which country the sugar is sent m the unrefined state. 

Cotton IS grown prmcjpaUy in the north and in the hmterlands of 
Mozambique and Quelunane, but an important part of the crop 
comes from the Lourenzo Marques district. Cotton-growing was 
taken up widely after the war when prices were high, but fallen 
prices, insect pests, and icregular rainfall have taken their toll of 
the plantations. 

Fru%t-gi owing is iucreasing. Bananas are widely grown, 
especially m the south, and plantations of pineapples and of citrus 
fruits — grapefruit and oranges — are extending, particularly behind 
Lourenzo Marques, where shipping facOities are available. 

Other crops are sisal, grown on the uplands in the north, coco- 
nuts (used mamly for copra), oil-seeds, groimd-nuts (grown for 
export and used also as a native food and as a fertiliser m the fruit 
or^ards), and the ubiquitous maize. 

Livestock, owing to the low-lying nature of so much of the 
territory and consequent prevalence of insect-home diseases, are 
comparatively unimportant, except in the cooler south. , 

Gommimicatlons and Ports. — The only river of value for 
transport purposes is the Zambesi, on which a service of steamers 
plies from Tete, below the Kehrabasa Palls, to the port of Ckinde 
on the delta. Chal and sugar are the chief toafihcs. Several highly 
important trunk railways exist, however, and a number of local lines 
connect the prmcipal ports with their agricultural hinterlands (Pig. 
71). Lourenzo Marques, on Delagoa Bay, in addition to its local 
significance as the outlet of a rich agricultural district, is the nearest 
sea-port to the mdustrial area of the Hand. The Transvaal frontier 
is only fib miles distant by the railway, and large quantitids of 
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minerals- -cool, rlirome ore, a^besfo? ,irnl mira — .in<l of ai/rn ultural 
produce, especially fruit of local and Tiansv.ial Mriinn. an* export cil 
Three short hnes serv'c the net d." of rlic pl.ititijt imus ( Ph* ruiix •«outli 



through the rich Umbelusi valley to the Swaziland frontier, one 
northwards to the banana plantations of Marracuene, and a third 
farther north to the Xmavane sugar region. Over £1,«KK),0{)0 have 
been spent on the improvement of the i)ort, which deals with 
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nine- tenths of the Colony’s trade, and the frequent regular services 
to South Afnca and Europe are an important factor m attracting 
traffic. Lourenzo Marques is also the seat of the Portuguese 
Governor. It has 43,000 inhabitants. 

InhajHbane, a port of only local importance, has a short railway 
serving its small agricultural district 

Quelimane also has local significance only, bemg concerned with 
the export of the agricultural produce of the region on the left 
bank of the Zambesi. Two short railway lines collect sugar, sisal, 
cojra, etc., from the plantations. 

Mozambique exports the produce of one of the richest agri- 
cultural regions in the territory, and its railway is bemg pushed 
farther inland mto the Namuli highland.s, which it will eventually 
cross to taj) the produce of Nyasaland. 

The prmcipal port of Portuguese East Africa, and the third of 
the whole contment, is Peira, on the estuary of the Pungue river. 
Beira is a port whose hmterland is not immediate, but remote. 
Local agricultural produce plays but a small part in its extensive 
trade, over 80 per cent, of which is concerned with the exports and 
imports of a vast area comprising the Katanga region of Belgian 
Congo, Korthem and Southern li^odesia, and Nyasaland ; it is 
also the centre of the coasting trade of the territory, collecting 
produce from many small ports which are not regularly served by 
steamship hues. The Bhodesian railways operate the main line 
from Beira to the Bhodesian frontier at Umtali, whence the line 
proceeds ma Salisbury and Bulawayo to the Katanga. The Trans- 
Zambesi railway runs from Dondo junction near Beira to the Zam - 
besi at Murraca. The new lower Zambesi budge at Sena, 40 miles 
above Murraca, completed in 1934, replaces the ferry to Ghindio, 
and through rail connection is thus established with Nyasaland. 
It is worthy of note that both these main hnes from Beira have 
been constracted with British capital. The future of Beira is 
ob\aously bound up with the prosperity of the British territories 
w’hich use it as their prmcipal outiet. The development of the port 
of Lobito, much nearer to Europe, may perhaps adversely afreet 
its trade, as also may the further development of road and rail 
connections between Nyasaland and the ports of Quelimane and 
Mozambique. The considerable British mterests involved, however, 
will be sufficient to ensure the continued use of the port as an outlet 
for the British territories, and Beira will always have the advantage 
over Lobito that empty ships loading with heavy miTiftrala can com- 
plete their cargo with a lighter vegetable freight at the Cape ports. 

Trade. — ^The “ domestic ” trade of Mozambique Colony is 
s ummar ised m Fig. 72. These graphs do not mclude the " domestic ” 
trade of the Mozambique Company’s territory (chiefly sugar export 
and cotton and metal goods imperts), nor the “ transit ” trade which 
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passes over the railways to Bpini from RIuhIo-iji ami yv.isiUml 
The large amount of trade conducte<l amiIi tfnitorie'' mid 

the Umon of South Africa and tlie ril.iti\ely aiiioiiiit witli 

Portugal, is noteworthy The nlnio'tt eiitiiely .luneiilrui.il n.ituie 
of the exports is a reflectioii of the present de\«‘loj«iieut of the 
country, as also is the large import of cotton nuiuuiaetures and ircjii 
and steel wares. 


< 



Portugal I Ur ot 8 Africa j France lEmp lo^***'' |BelB|Holl[ot le.b 


Fia. 72 — ^Tr&do of Portm?ue‘M! East Aftioa fenludin-j Mo7.iial>ii£iii C* *mpany'fl 
Tonitory). (Artraite ) 

Avcran** \aiue of Imifoits £2 1 luiUions (i*/ £S o 

Average value ol Kviturt';!, £1 li miUiuu* (c/ 1010-Jl, £2 
K.B — Average \alue of Ileira*^ tiude, c £U milliuus 


2. H.M. EAST AFRICAN DEPENDENCIES i 

Britbsh East Africa, .straddled across the cMpiator from 5° N 
to 12' S., and using from sea-level to 19,<HM>feet. exlubits a multitude 
of environments, from coastal mangrove swamps, through semi- 
desert plateaus, dry savanas and then forests, to feitiU* tropical high- 
lands, luxuriant temperate forests and even eternal snow's. The 
donunant features, how'ever, are, in the iirst place, the tempering of 
equatorial heat by altitude, and so the possibihty of white settle- 
ment ; and secondly, the large part played by agriculture m the 
economy of both natives and whites, mmerals being as yet of but 
pmftll importance. 



Uganda Colony and Protectorate 94,000 3,000,000 2,000 

Kenya Colony and Protectorate. 223,000 3,000,000 18.000 

Tanganyika Territory . . . 380,000 3,100,000 8,300 


13.000 

54.000 
33,300 


Physical Features. — Considered in detail, the relief of East 
Afnp-n. is very complex, but in broad outlme a number of roughly 

1 The authors are indebted to Major Dale, Commibsioner for H.M, East A&ican 
Dependencies, for helpful suggestions concerning pp. 147~178. 
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parallel belts may be distinguished running from north to south 
(JFig. 73). (1 ) The reef-fringed coastal plain, built up of sedimentary 

rocto, is generally narrow, thou^ it broadens out m the Rufip 



Fig. 73. — ^East Afnoa : Behef. 

lowland of Tanganyika, and presents vast open expanses in the 
lower Tana and Jubaland regions of Renya. In tbn region of 
the T angany ika-Kenya frontier it rises quickly to the Usumbara 
hi ghl an ds , and in the south to the plateau of (2) The rise to 
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the old, crystallmc continental block i‘4 accomplished, as els^-where in 
*^\irica, in a senes of tenures The lirn,id phittnu nf the Xt/iht is 
at its widest in the north and south, .ind is n.irrowe-at m the fentre, 
where the eastward bulge of the hii'hlAnds .ippio.ieht's the westw.ird 
embayment of the coastlme. It n-'cs gradually w»‘.>.t wards, but ita 
Icvelness is frequently interrupled by tie* oceurreiice ot abrupt 
upland masses known as " mselberge (:!) The Eti'^fnn IlnjhhuiJa 
and Rift Valley form a complex mountam and jtl.iteau belt, 

largely built of volcanic rocks, separating the Nyika from the Lake 
Victoria Basin and the jdateau 
ot western Tang.imuka The 
Bift Valley (Fig. 7 1) is a very 
marked feature in Kenya, 
running almost in a straight 
line — though not as a con- 
tinuous valley — from Laki* 

Rudolf to the iMagculi-Natron 
depreasion, an«l bordered by 
steep escarpments on (*ither 
side. Its course is less obvious 
through Tanganyika Territory 
to the northern end of Lake 
Nyasa, but Lake Eyaw hes in 
a wcll-dohiicd we,'>tern branch 
of the mam rift. Bordeimg 
the Rift Valley in the north 
are the Kenya highlands of 
which the Mau range (west of 
the rift) and the Aberdares 
(east of the nft) are the high- 
est parts. Superimposed upon 
these highlands are the great 
volcamc cones of Elgon (14,000 
feet, west of the nit), Kenya 
(17,000 feet) and Kilimanjaro (19,000 feet) both east of the rift. 
In central Tanganyika the bordering lughlands, like the rift itself, 
become less pronounced, but towards the south the Iringa highlands, 
overlooking the Ruaha trough, and the Livingstone range, over- 
looking Lake Nyasa, rise to over 7,000 feet. (4) The Lake Victoria 
Plateau and the plateau of westein Tanganyika he, as it were, in a 
saucer between the eastern and western highland rims at a level 
of roughly 4,000 feet. Lake Victoria is shallow (maximum depth 
270 feet), and its extremely irregular shorchne is evidence of its 
nature as merely the lowest, and so water-filled, part of the plateau. 
The plateau of western Tanganyika, with its broad, open spaces and 
dommantly level topography, is an ill-defined watershed between 
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Lake Victoria and four brandies of the great Rift Valley system 
(Lake Tanganyika, the Lake Rukwa Basin, the Lake Eyasi Basm 
and the Ruaha trough). (6) The Western Highlands cmd Rift Valley 
system form the western rampart of the East African 
overlooking the vast basin of the Congo. The belt resembles its 
eastern counterpart m havmg a double line of highlands, capped 
with volcanic cones and separated by the deep trough of the Rift 
Valley, in which he, in succession from north to south. Lakes Albert, 
Edward, Kivu and Tanganyika. The great mass of the Ruwenzoii 
range (summit 16,000 feet) is an uplifted block of the crystalline 
plateau, but Mfumbiro (14,600 feet) is a dormant volcano. The 
central portion of these western highlands — ^the provinces of Ruanda 
and Urundi — ^was mandated to Belgium after the War. 

The drainage of East Africa is rather complicated. The water 
of the Lake Victoria Basin finds an outlet into and out of the western 
rift valley na Lake Albert and the White Nile. Parts of the central 
plateau and the eastern highlands are drained by such streams 
as the Rovuma, Rufiji, Pangam, Athi and Tana to the Indian Ocean. 
For the rest, there are a number of internal drainage basins in the 
two Rift Valley systems, and a small part of the water may reach the 
ocean via Lake Tanganyika (which sometimeB overflows to the 
Congo) or via Lake Nyasa. 

Minerals. — ^The crystaUine plateau in East Africa is not so 
productive of mmeral wealth as it is in other parts of the continent. 
Gold occurs to the north-east and south-east of Lake Victoria 
(Ka^^ndo and Mwanza areas) ; tin is found in the Bukoba 
district, west of the lake, whilst mica is widespread, though but little 
worked. The comparative freedom from mineral exploitation 
renders the native problem of a rather difierent nature from, if no 
less insistent than, that of Central and South Africa. 

Climate. — The main features of the climate of East Africa are 
dependent (a) upon its position athwart the equator, and (6) upon 
the existence of so much highland. The temperature range is 
everywhere s mall , though the altitude reduces the figures from 
equatorial ** to " tropical ” or “ warm temperate ** levels — 
e.g. Nairobi, 5,600 feet, 59® to 65® ; Entebbe, 3,900 feet, 70® to 73® ; 
Tabora, 4,000 feet, 70® to 77° (cf*. Mombasa, 75° to 82°) . The prevailing 
winds are not simply e^lained, either as to cause or effect, but in 
general it may be said that the dominant direction from May to 
October is south-easterly, and the air-stream forms part of the great 
Aby ss i nian - Asiatic monsoon. At the opposite period of tha year 
the direction is mainly north-easterly, m response to the low- 
pressure system over southern Africa. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the rainy seasons do not correspond to the sesisons when these 
Trade Winds are at their hei^t. Most of the rain fa-Hw in convec- 
tional storms in the transition seasons, when the sun is nearly 
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overliead and the air-streams are in an unstable condition. Thus the 
chief rainy season lasts from February until May and the lesser 
rams fall between October and Deceiiiber. 

But British East Africa stretches from o® N. to 12" S , and so 
several minor differences of rainfall regime are apparent (Fig 73). 

(1 ) A true equatorial regime, with two rainfall maxima and no 



Fia. 76. Suggested ramfall r^pons of !East AfnoSr (explained in text). 

The itadent ehoiild attempt to make fn ther climatic subdivuions tiascd upon annual 
iBinfall tofcUb and temperature 

M*"Mombasa D—Dar-ee-Salaam l—Iandi HT—Nairobi W^Wadelai. E^Entebbe. 
Hw— Mwnnxa T*~Tabora £«"EiEoma 


dry season, is found aroimd Lake Victoria, in southern Uganda 
and south-west Kenya. The total fall is between 40 and 70 
inches, the rainiest monihs are April and November, with 
fniniTna (but not drought) in August and January. 

(2) A modified equatorial regime, in which the two rainy reasons 
are separated by months of marked dryness, occurs outside region (1 ), 
t.c. in northern Uganda, in the eastern highlands and Nyika of 
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Kenya, and in northern Tanganyika. The months of heaviest 
rainfall remam the same as before, but the dry seasons are much 
drier, and the total is, in general, between 20 and 40 inches. In 
Uganda, north of the equator, the northern summer is the less 
marked of the two dry seasons ; m Kenya and Tanganyika south of 
the equator, the souUiem summer is the less marked. 

(3 ) Amodified equatorial regime, in which the first rainy season is 
very much more pronounced than the second. This occurs m the 
coastal belt from the Tana to tbe Kufijl. A gradual transition is 
observable. In the north, the regime shows distinct traces of 
northern hemisphere influence (the mam ramy season at Mombasa is 
from April to July) ; in the south, a southern influence obtains (at 
Dai>es-Salaam the two mazima are approaching one another, 
and the ramy season really lasts from November to May, with a 
break in February). 

(4) The southern tropical or “ Trade Wind ” r6gime, with a 
rainy season lasting from November to April, is found over the 
greater part of central and southmm Tanganyika. 

(5) The northern tropical regime with a ramy season from April 
to October, obtains in northern and north-eastern Kenya, although 
the total ramfall in this area is not great (mostly under 20 inches). 

The coastal belt is everywhere hot and damp, though the total 
rainfall (between 35 and 50 inches) is surprisingly low, considering 
the latitude and the exposure to the moist wmds from the Indian 
Ocean (Fig. 76). The highlands are the most populous parts, by 
reason of the lower temperatures and good rainfall. The dry belt of 
Jubaland and the Nyika is continued into central Tanganyika, 
vast areas of which could never support a dense settlement. 

Natural Vegetation and Agriculture. — ^The natural vegeta- 
tion in East Africa depends upon rainfall and altitude, and there is m 
consequence a great variety of types, thou^ some of them occupy 
but small areas. The most striking contrast with the Congo Basm, 
on the other side of the western highlands, is the almost complete 
absence of equatorial jungle. North-eastern Kenya, actually on 
the equator, is for the most part a semi-desert waste, and the only 
coastal forests are of small eictent and of drought-resisting character. 
Most of the area, apart from the mountain slopes, is covered with 
some form of savana, with open, dry woodland of acacias and thorny 
trees and bushes. Of a total area of over 700,000 square miles, 
only 10,000 are actually forested. The comparatively low rainfall, 
and its markedly seasonal distribution, are, of course, responsible 
for this feature. 

Mayigroves cover most of the deltaic swampland at mouths of 
the rivers, and the production of poles and bark is an important, if 
localised, occupation. Behind the swamps and coastal palm-groves, 
on the coastal plain, lies a belt of patchy dry bush^ with thorny 
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acacias. Waize, cassava and yams are the chief native crops, 
with coconuts and sisal as the most promismg plantation crops 
Separating the coastal plain from the highlands is the broad belt 
of dry snvana, mterrupted by the torests of the Usumbara highlands. 
The Nyika is a desolate, uninhabited waste of thorn scrub, but 
farther south, in Tanganyika, the quality of the savana improves 
and the grasses are taller and more cajjable of supportmg large 
herds of domesticated and wild animals. 



The vegetation of the higher altitudes is largely dependent upon 
altitude and rainfall (Fig. 77). The lowest 2,000 feet, i.e. up to 
about 5,000 or 6,000 feet, supports good savana for the most part, 
especially on those areas which are floored by volcanic rocks. 
Occasional areas of bush, especially along the watercourses, diversify 
the landscape. This is a valuable pastoral region. Between 5,000 
and 10,000 feet in the Kenya highlands lie the principal forests of 
East Africa, and also, where clearings have been made, most of the 
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best agricultuxal land. Roughly, between 6,000 and 6,000 feet 
are the evergreen forests, largo areas of which have been destroyed 
or reduced to bush by native shifting agnculture and by clearings 
for cofEee plantations. These pass upwards into dense “ temperate 
ram-forests,” with cedar, juniper, podocarp and camphor trees. 
As with the evergreen forests, large areas of this type have been 
cleared for native and plantation agriculture, and vast areas of 
dense bush and mountain grassland supervene. The native 
agriculture in the forest belts is very varied Maize, millets, yams, 
peas and beans, and a great variety of vegetables are grown,.whilst 
in the lower parts the banana is one of the vital necessities of life. 
Banana groves sometimes occupy large areas in the forest zone. 
Temperate fruits could be produced in abundance, but the absence 
of much level land prevents extensive planting. 

The forests pass upwards, above about 9,000 feet, mto a dense 
belt of bamboo thickets, frequently almost impenetrable. Then 



Fia. 77. — ^Vegetatiou belts (geneialised) on East Afnoan mountains. 


follow comparatively restricted areas of “ alpine ” pastures, with a 
nch flora of grassy, bulbous and l^uminous plants. The snow-line 
is reached at about 14,000 feet. 

The level at which the various vegetation zones begin and end 
varies, of coarse, from place to place ; there is also a noticeable 
tendency, especially in the eastern highlands of Kenya, for the south- 
eastern sides of the highlands to be wetter than the north-western, 
and so for the forest belts to be broader on the western side (Eig. 77 ). 

Over the highlands of the western Rift Valley there are mu(^ 
more extensive stretches of mountam grassland and less forest, 
smce the rainfall is less. These areas make extremely good grazing 
ground. 

The plateau of western Tanganyika is covered for the most 
part with dry savanas and dry thorn-forest or bush. North of Lake 
Victoria, however, where the rainfall regime is more even, hi gh 
savana comparable with that of the Congo Basin occurs. This is the 
rich agricultural land of Uganda, where cotton is the most important 
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economic crop, and a varied native agriculture yields bananas, rice, 
sugar-cane, maize, cassava, etc , in abtmdance. 

Population and Development. — Tla* Native population of the 
three countri(‘S o± British East *\iricii w cthntilogically' varied tind is 



Fxo. 78. — ^Distribution of population in Bntiah East Afiira, Dosed upon the 
latest (1(131) native and non-native cenbuaes. 


by no means evenly distributed over the territory, as a result of the 
limits imposed by rainiall and natural vegetation (Fig. 78). 

Three principal ethnic groups may be distinguished. All belong 
to the great Negro-Hamitic stock which peoples so much of the 
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oontment. The southernmost of the Nilotic tribes are found in 
northern Uganda. They are tall, dark-brown people, mainly 
pastoral but also practasing agriculture. In great contrast with 
these are the Half-HamiteSi whose principal representatives are the 
Masai of the Kenya-Tanganyika border country — a fine race of 
warriors, mainly semi-nozuadic pastoralists whose wealth is e^^ressed 
in head of cattle. These people are almost bound to deteriorate 
through being confined within the limits of native reserves, and not 
being allowed to indulge in their hereditary practice of raiding their 
neighbours. The great group of the Eastern Bantu dominates 
most of East Africa. The Baganda,^ who give Uganda its name, 
are amongst the most advanced African peoples. In the highlands 
the Kikuyu and other tribes are agriculturahsts and ammal- 
rearers. In the coastal belt are the Swahili, a group which has 
suffered much Arab admixture, and now deserves to be remembered 
principally because its language is an East African lingua franca.” 

The development of these territories forms one of the latest 
chapters in the history of Africa. Arab and Portuguese rivalry 
in the ivory and slave trade had, of course, exercised an important 
infiuence in the coastal districts since the fifteenth century, but the 
interior of the country — ^the Lake Plateau and the highlands — ^was 
virtually unknown to any people but the occupiers until the 
British explorers Speke and Grant reached Uganda in their search 
for the Nile sources in 1862. Effective penetration by British and 
Germans dates only from the late ’eighties. The German East 
Africa Assoriation took control of Tanganyika in 1887, and the 
British East Africa Company was formed in 1888. Neither company 
was long-hved; a German protectorate was formed in 1889, 
Uganda became a British protectorate in 1894, and the British 
East Africa protectorate was established in 1895. 

As elsewhere in Africa, settlement and development have 
followed the construction of railways. The main object of the 
East African raHways has not been '^e tapping of mineral wealth, 
however, but the facilitatmg of agricultural development and white 
settlement. The Klenya and Uganda Bailway mai-n line from the 
coast to Lake Victoria was completed in 1901 ; subsequent con- 
struction has extended the main line in Uganda and has opened up 
new areas of the highlands by branch lines. The Central Tanganyika 
Railway was built between 1905 and 1914, connecting Tiake Tan- 
ganyika with the coast at Dar^es-Salaam. This was partly a 
“ strategic ” line, built to facilitate the movement of troops and so 
the subduing of the territory. Its most important branch taps the 
Mwanza Tnining and agricultural region. 

After the upheaval of the Wax years, development has been 
rapid. The British East Africa protectorate became Kenya 

^ £agaiula the people, JBugaiida the kingdom. 
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Tolony in 1920, and in 1922 the greater part of German East 
Africa, with the exception of Ruanda and Urundi provinces, was 
assigned to Britam under the title of Tanganyika Territory. The 
post- War years have witnessed great strides in the improvement of 
the communications, especially motorable roads, and m the applica- 
tion of science to agriculture. A new problem has been introduced 
by the competing power of the motor lorry, and the railways are 
being hard pressed in their search for revenue-earning traffic 

The Native problem, despite the comparative freedom from 
mineral development, is as insistent as anywhere else m Africa, 
though it vanes from country to country. It has two aspects — 
land and education. It is perhaps most difficult m Kenya, for in 
Uganda the standard of native civilisation is comparatively high 
and, owing to the climate, much permanent white settlement is not 
possible, and in Tanganyika the development of communications has 
not yet permitted white colonisation to extend very far. In Kenya 
the ramfaU confines the densest native population to the highlands — 
just where white settlement is most favoured by altitude. The 
problem is further compheated by the existence in all the territories 
of an important group of Asiatics, mainly Arabs and Indians — 
important because, although they take httle or no part in fanning, 
they control much of the native tradmg facihties. They are the 
shopkeepers of East Africa. 


UGANDA 

In many ways, os regards climate, vegetation and people, 
Uganda seems to be naturally linked with the great Congo Basin 
to the west. Yet its highland character Unks it distinctly with 
Kenya, as also does its British administration and its outlet to the 
coast. 

For administrativo purposes it is divided into four provinces — 
Buganda, Northern, Eastern and Western provinces. Buganda 
difEers from the others in being to a much greater extent under 
native controL 

Physical Features. — ^Uganda extends from 1® S. to 4® N. 
About 14,000 of its 94,000 square miles are imder water. The bulk 
of the country falls ^thin the lake plateau division of East Africa, 
and lies at an elevation of roughly 3,600 to 4,000 feet, dipping towards 
the Nile VaUey in the north-west. The eastern boundary is formed 
by the gigantic mass of Mt. Elgon and by the highland belt which, 
continuing the line of the western highlands of Kenya, separates 
the Nile drainage from the Lake Rudolf Basin. (The Lake Rudolf 
Province was transferred from Uganda to Kenya in 1926.) The 
western boundary is roughly the line of the western Rift Valley, from 
Mfumbiro to Ruwenzori, and then via the Scmliki River and Lake 
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Albert to the Welle-Nile Watershed. A narrow belt of undulating 
oountiy HflTTiH up the waters of Lake Victoria on its northern shore, 
anti separates the lake from the north-flowing streams. This dflTn 
is breached only at one place, Jinja, where an overflow takes place 
over the Ripon Falls into the stream of the Victoria Nile. The Nile 
spreads out into the vast, marshy backwaters of Lakes Kioga and 
Kwania, and then flows northwards and westwards over the 



Fio. 79. — ^U^randa . Relief. 

B«-Buiieiizotu M^Mfuinbuo. 

Murchison Falls into, and out of, the northern end of the shallow 
Lake Albert, passiag northwards as the Bahr-el-Jebel, through more 
swampy areas into the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. A second stream, 
the Kafu, flows into the western end of Lake Kwania, and its 
headwaters connect with those of another stream flowing westwards 
into the southern end of Lake Albert. 

The lake plateau as a whole is frequently undulating and even 
hilly, but there are vast areas of swamp, especially south of Lake 
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Kioga. The Bunyoro Plateau, its western portion, overlooks with 
frowning scarps the nft valley trough of Lake Albert. 

Climate. — The 4,000 feet elevation of the plateau sensibly 
reduces the average temperature ; but the equatorial characteristic 
of small range remains (Entebbe, 3,900 feet, 70° to 73° : contrast 
Wadelai, further north but only 1,900 feet, 76° to 82°) Interest 
thus centres mainly on the amount and seasonal incidence of the 
rainfall (Figs. 75 and 76). The annual fall is apt to be variable m 
amount, a fact which, no doubt, could be connected with the 
variability in strength of the various wind systems which converge 
on this part of Africa (cf. Figs. 4 and 6 and p. 13). On an average, 
however, some 40 to 60 inches are experienced over most of Uganda, 
the amount inoreasmg south-westwards from the arid Lake Budolf 
Basm, with a maximum on the slopes of Elgon and on the highlands 
of Ankole in the far south-west. Much of the ram is convectional 
in type, falling during the thunderstorms which are of almost daily 
occurrence m the ramy seasons. These storms, especially near 
Lake Victoria, may be extremely violent. 

Two ramy seasons occur, the first about April-May and the second 
about October-D ecember (Fig. 75 ) . A fairly rapid transition occurs, 
however, going northwards from Lake Victoria. In the south the 
intervening “ dry ” periods are by no means dry (at least 3 mches 
a month at Entebbe), but in the north a distmot northern hemisphere 
tropical regime begins to appear with a marked “ wmter ” drought 
in December-February 

The absence of any relief from the constant heat and humidity, 
t.e. of any invigorating dry season, over most of Uganda, renders 
the chmate distinctly enervating for Europeans, and the presence of 
so much swamp is conducive to the spread of insect-bome diseases, 
which, however, are being gradu^y conquered by scientific 
medicine. “ Sleeping sickness took a terrible toll of the natives in 
the early years of this century. The mountain climates of Elgon 
and Ruwenzon, however, hold much more prospect of being able to 
support a fiounshing white population. 

Natural Vegetation. — High savana with an abundance of tree- 
growth comparable with that of the Ubangi-WeUe Basin (farther 
north but at a lower level) characterises most of the country. There 
is a good deal of swamp-forest in the Lake Elioga region. T.ikA the 
ra inf all, the savana becomes poorer towards the north-east. The 
usual East African belts of vegetation occur on the slopes of Elgrtn, 
but comparatively httle forest exists on the higbla.'ndft of the west 
and south-west, a luxuriant grassy growth taking its place. An 
important exception is the Bunyoro Plateau, east of Lake Albert, 
which has areas of almost equatorial jungle, with mahogany. 
Grassy downlands characterise much of the rolhag country of the 
Western Provmce between Lake Victoria and Ruwenzori. 
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Agriculture. — Agricultural activities, iu a well-watered equa- 
torial higUand area sucti as this, naturally hold pride of place, in 
the absence of any considerable mineral wealth, in the economy of 
both natives and Europeans. Native subsistence agriculture must 
obviously occupy a large proportion — actually two-thirds — of the 
cultivated area, but it is noteworthy that the natives are almost 
entirely responsible for the cultivataon of the cotton crop which 
provides the country with nearly 80 per cent, of the total value of 
its esports. Europeans are most concerned with those typically 
“ plantation ” tree-crops, coffee, rubber and tea. 

The prmoipal native food crops are bananas (plantains) and 
cereals, chiefly various kinds of millet. 

Cotton, the acreage of which doubled between 1927 and 1933, 
and has smce risen to over l-j^ million acres, is grown by the Natives 
m small plots of between ^ and 5 acres in extent. Native varieties 
were formerly grown for local use, but the import of Egyptian 
and American seed in 1903 inaugurated the modem era of produc- 
tion for export ; Gkiveinment control of seed-distribution is still an 
important factor in the maintenance of the mdustry and of the 
qu^ty of its produce. Most of the crop is of American 
uphmd ” variety. It is grown all over the country, except in 
the south-western highlands. The acreage naturally tends to be 
greatest and to increase most rapidly near the railway lines between 
Lake Kioga and the Kenya fronider, in the Buganda and Busoga 
districts. Upwards of 200 local ginneries exist, and the whole of the 
crop is e:iported. 

Coffee, of both “ arabioa ” and ** robusta ” varieties, is grown by 
both Natives and Europeans, but its value is insigniflcant whm 
compared with that of cotton. The “robusta” type, giving a 
higher yield, and more resistant to disease, seems to be mcreasing 
more rapidly than the other. Most of the plantations are in the 
western highland zone in the Toro and Ankole districts, but some 
native plots exist on the north-westem slopes of Elgon. 

Qroundrwuts and Simeim are much grown by natives for the 
edible oil yielded by their seeds. Attention is now being paid to the 
possibility of ground-nuts as an economic crop. 

Tobacco, him cotton, is an introduced crop grown by the natives 
but not for their own use. Some of it is sold to the factories at 
Jmja and Kampala and the rest is exported. It is grown m the 
Northern Province (Buuyoro Plateau and Nile Valley). 

RiAber has almost ceased to be produced, owing to the poor 
returns that are obtamable ; attention is being given by European 
planters to the growing of tea, and good yields have been obtmned 
firom plantations in the central part of the Buganda Provmce. 

Sugar is grown near Lake Victoria, mainly by Indians, and the 
two factories now produce an exportable surplus over local requue- 
ments. 
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Livestock in such an area as Uganda with its large areas of tsc -tsc 
infested swamps, are bound to be of low-grade native varietiCh. 
Cattle, numbering about two imlhons. are f«‘w in the south and 
south-east, but large numbers are to he fouml on the upland gniss- 
lands of Ankole. There are also some 3 milhon goats and sheep. 
Methods of stock-raising amount the natives are still primitive, 
although great strides have been made since the "War in the improve- 
ment of breeds and m the reduction of the losses through rimlerpest 
and other diseases. Jinja and Kampala are the principal native 
stock-markets. 

Minerals. — ^Although the existence of a wide range of minerals 
has been proved, only tm-ore has so far been foimd m quantities 
sufficient to withstand the high cost of transport to the coast. 
One mine in the Ankole district produces the bulk of the small 
output of several himdred tons of ore per annum Gold (of which 
very promising deposits have recently been struck) and copper are 
the only other ores hkely to yield profitable results. 

Communications and Towns. — The development of agri- 
culture for export in Uganda woidd not have been possible but for 
the railway which connects the countiy with Mombasa. It is 
interesting to speculate what the condition of Uganda might have 
been at the present had Kenya Colony been in foreign hands and 
the railway not been built. The original connection between Lake 
Victoria and Mombasa terminated at Kisumu, on the Kavirondo 
Gull m Kenya, so that a service of steamers was required to give an 
outlet to Uganda. The first railway in Uganda ran from Jmja to 
Namasagali, the head of navigation on the Victoria Nile. An 
all-rail link with Mombasa was only established a few years ago by 
the construction of a branch of the Kenya Bailway from Nakuru, 
entering Uganda at Tororo, on the south side of Elgon, and linking 
with the Jinja line at Mbulomuti. Still more recently (1931) 
Jinja has been connected, by a magnificent bridge across the Nile, 
to Kampala and its outlet of Fort Bell, and the steamer traffic on 
Lake Victoria has decreased in consequence. 

The railway administration is responsible for the working of the 
lake steamer routes. The principal lines, as shown on Fig. 80, 
ply on Lakes Victoria, Kioga and Albert, and from the last-named 
lake down the Bahr-el- Jebel to Nimule, whence a motor service runs 
to Bejaf, the southern terminus of the Sudan steamers. The Lake 
Albert service affords an outlet for the Kilo highlands of Belgian 
Congo (cf. p. 82). A motor service connects the western end of 
Lake Kioga with Lake Albert, since the Victoria Nile is unnavigable 
over this section. 

There are some 2,500 miles of main roads suitable for motor 
traffic at all seasons. Here, as elsewhere in Africa, the motor-lorry 
is proving a great asset in transportiag bulky agricultural produce. 

The aeroplane has rendered an immense service to the external 
n . — 6 
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Fio. 80. — ^Ugaada . oomminuoationB. 


Solid fines •■railwayB, lines of dots->Btcamer routes , FB^PortBeH 
A nea branch line runs fioni Tofoto to Soroti (at the K of Lake Ejosa , see Fig 86). 


communication of Uganda. Tlie bi-weekly Cairo to Durban service 
calls at Port Bell, which is thus brought within hours, instead of days 
and weeks, of Mombasa, Khartoum and Tanganyika Territory. 

Kampala is the largest town in Uganda and the most important 
commercial, missionary, educational and medical centre. It has a 
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Fia. 81. — ^Trade of Uganda. (1935.) 


Valae of Imports, £1 S millions {ej 1026-20 ay. £2 1). 
Value of Ifii^orts, £8'6 miOions w. 1026-20 av. £6 
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fine site on a series of hills not far from the small gulf of L.ike 
Victoria on vrhich stands Port Bell, its harl»o\ir. 

Eniehbe, on the lake, is the Bnti&h arlmini-^lr.itive centre. Jm jtt 
was another important lake port, hut lake traffic ha-« (ImiinL'hed 
now that the new railway to the coast is cfimplete. 

Trade. — The importance of cotton, both raw and manufaetured. 
in the trade of Uganda is apparent from Fig. 81. 

KENYA » 

The British East Africa Protectorate was proclaimed a TVown 
Colony m 1920, taking the new title of Kenya Colony from the 
famous volcanic peak, almost exactly on the equator, whu*h i-s its 
highest point. A small strip of the cuastland, including Mombasa 
island, forming the mainland dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
remains as a protectorate. Two frontier adjustments have been 
made. In 1924 some 33,000 square miles of .Iub<ilaad were ceded 
to Italian Somaliland, and in 1920 the Rudolf Pro\'in(*e was taken 
over from Uganda. 

To many people East Africa " and “ Kenya ” are synonymous 
terms. This prominence to which the colony has uttumcd m the 
pubhc mind is very largely due to the fact that it posses'scs a 
considerable area suited to white colonisation. It ni,iy not be so 
generally realised, however, that threo-quart«^r.s of Kenya C^olony is 
largely unsuited, owing to its low rainfall, to settlement of any kmd ; 
and that the 11,000 square miles of land in the colony ahenated for 
the use of Europeans represents but one sixty-fourth i»art of the 
total area of the three territories forming British East Africa. 

Physical Features. — ^The simple division into coastal plain, 
Nyika, Rift-Valley highlands and lake plateau has already been 
outlined. The physical features of the highlands may now be 
treated in more detail (Fig. 82). 

The highlands may be considered as that portion of south- 
western Kenya lying above about 4,500 feet. Most of the highland 
area owes its elevation above the general level of the crystalline 
plateau to being built up of volcanic rocks poured forth from the 
craters of which remnants remain to-day m Kenya, Elgon and 
others. 

The symmetrical arrangement of the relief about the Rift Valley 
is apparent from Fig. 82. The Rift Valley itself is not a single, 
straight, even-floored trough. In the north it is duplicated by the 
great gash of the Kerio Valley, and the floor falls into several 
distinct basins, hipest in the centre (Lake Naivasha, 6,100 feet), 
<tnfl dropping in steps to the north (Lake Boringo, 3,300 feet), 

^ The anthon are indebted to ProfosBor LL Rodwell Jonoe for oonuneuta on 
this section. 
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and to the south ^Lake Magadi, 2^500 feet). Several volcanic cones 
stud the floor of the Eift. 

From’ the central portion of the Rift the sides rise in a series of 
scarps to the Aberdares on the east and to the Mau Plateau on the 
west. Both these highland masses rise to over 10,000 feet, and they 
drop northwards and southwards to rolhng plateau country. 



Fia. 82 — ^The Relief of the Kenya highlands. 
N— Kairobi. 


Thus to the north are the TTasin Gishu and Laihipia Plateaus and 
to the south the Masai steppe on the west, and the Rikuyu Plateau, 
dropping to the Athi and Kapiti “ plains ” on the east. 

On the outer edges of the hi gh lands, not quite so symmetiiGally 
placed, are the pant conical masses of Elgon and Kenya. 

The volcanic highlands drop westwards in a series of scarps to 
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the 4,000 feet level of the ancient crystalline |ilatean arouii'l the 
Kavirondo Gulf of Lake Victoria 

Climate. — The salient features of the climate hu\e alreadv 
been described and are apparent from Fijis “.I anrl Tii. The mont 
noteworthy points are the coolin^ eifeet ot altiiml-, and the f.ict 
that more than three-quarters of the country havin-j h*.--, th.iu 'Si 
inches of ramfall and a very hi;rh rate of ov.ijM»ratuiii. m.iv be 
considered as seim-arid and to all mtents and jiurpose-* 'n<m- 
productive. The suitability of the highlaml areas for white 
settlement is partly a result of the fairly large dmbj rani;** of tempera- 
ture, which entails cool and braemg evenmgs and night*^, especially 
during the dry seasons (c g o5'' to at Xairobi) 

Natural Vegetation.- — Mangrove swamps fringe the coastal 
deltas in the south around Mombasa. North of the Tana river, 
the semi-desert vegetation of iSomahland reaches the I'oa.'-t. A long, 
narrow belt of rather dry, equatorial forest fulhjws the naiin rivers, 
Sabaki and Tana, mland, but mo-st of the coastal plain has a cc)Vor 
of dry bush with acacias and baobabs. The thorn-.>erub of the 
Nyika becomes extremely dry in character north of the Sabaki, 
where the annual rainfall drops below 2t ) mches ( Fig. 8JJ ). The Athi 
and Kapiti Plains, slightly better watered, have a g4)od cover of 
grass, with acacias along the watercourses ami dry bush on the 
higher parts. A similar acacia grassland characterises the Laikipia 
Plateau on the drier north-western side of Mount Kenya, and the 
Masai steppe. The Kikuyu Plateau has a natural vegetation of low 
bush developed on rich red, volcamc soils with a ramfall of about 
40 mches ; but much of this area has been cleared fur agncultural 
purposes. The highlands of Mau and the Abei dares, and the slopes 
of Elgon and Kenya bear the forest belts already described (Fig. 77 ). 
The high-level plateau of Uasin Gishu (6,000 to 8,000 feet) has grass- 
land of almost temperate character — damper in aspect and without 
the dry acacias of the savana grasslands of lower altitudes. The 
Kift Volley, noticeably drier than the areas on cither side, is 
floored wi^ a scrubby vegetation of thorn acacias and dry tufty 
grasses, which improves to quite good pasture grass in the higher 
and better watered central portion. A salt semi-desert occupies 
the Magadi-Natron depression in the south. Finally, good savana 
grassland, with plenty of wood, occupies the Kavirondo region 
hordeiing Lake Victoria. 

Forestry. — Only about 2 per cent, of Kenya Colony is forrated, 
and less than a half of this area can be classed as real timber forest, 
the remainder being mainly bamboo. Almost the whole area of the 
forest belongs to the State, and the forests axe carefully conserved, 
for already the shortage of timber is becoming apparent since, m 
the absence of either coal or oil, wood must be used as a locomotive 
fueL Thus many eucalyptus plantations have been developed 
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along the railway line to serve future needs A further reason for 
forest conservation is the prevention of soil erosion in such a hilly 
And naountamous region. There are really four types of forest 
present — (1) the evergreen foreste of the Kikuyu Plateau (5,000 to 
6,500 feet) ; (2) the temperate rain-forest on the moimtam slopes 
between 7,000 and 9,000 feet, dense and evergreen, with many 
species of large trees, notably “ camphor ” and podocarp ; (3) the 
bamboo forests at the top of the main forest belt, 7,500 to 10,000 feet. 
The chief economic timbers are the coniferous cedar and podocarp, 
the former being especially important as a constructional timber, 
for it is immune &om the attacks of white ants, and as being the only 
British resource of pencil cedar ; and the hardwood “ camphor” tree. 
Eucalyptus and bamboo (for paper pulp) may increase m importance. 

Several saw-miUs exist, but the export of timber is naturally 
severely handicapped by the distance of the forests from the coast. 

Agriculture . — ( 1 ) Groups Three agricultural regions may be dis- 
tinguished — ^the coastal belt, the highlands and the Eavirondo region 
In the coastal belt, maize, cassava and yams are the prmcipal 
native food crops , and nee is grown in the narrow populated belt of 
the Tana lowland. The coconut palms, formerly important for 
copra, are now used mainly for native beer. There are some sisal 
plantations, and native-grown cotton is mcreasing m acreage. 

In the il^virondo region a similar native agriculture reappears 
at a higher altitude but on the equator and with 50 inches of ra^alL 
Bananas, sugar-cane, cotton and rice aie cultivated 

Agnoulture m the highlands is a function of altitude and rainfall, 
though when plantations are considered, distance from transport 
media must be borne m mind. This area was densely peopled by 
soil-tillmg natives before the advent of white men, for the red 
volcanic soils and the adequacy of the rainfall combine to render 
the environment particularly favourable to agriculture. Moat of 
the area away from the railway lines still remains in native hands. 
A wide variety of crops can be grown, including maize, peas and 
beans, cassava and yams. The principal European plantation crops 
are cofEee, sisal, tea, maize and wheat. 

Coffee . — ^About 100,000 acres have been planted with coffee, 
which forms the chief export crop of the Colony. A large proportion 
of this acreage is in the Kikuyu region, on the red, volcanic sods. 
The coffee is of good quality and fairly !l^gh yield. 

Steal plantations, to the extent of some 140,000 acres are mainly 
under company management, for small-Bcale production is un- 
economical ; the inland position is a disadvantage. 

Maize IS grown m large quantities and an exportable surplus now 
exists. It IS the prmcipal native-grown export crop. The chief 
hindrance to the export trade is the cost of transport to the coast 
Wheat-growing t protected by import duties, can be successfully 
carried on in many parte of the highlands, particularly at a hi gh 
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lovol {eg. 7,0fK’> to R,(Khi in tlu* ** tiMiipi'inf** ijra-'iLwid " ln'lt, 
and in the wetter part of the Rift \'alley ‘I’h" chn-f tmulih* i-i 
rust, due to excessive rainfall and the vn hi i- lo\s 

Tea — Plantations. situate<l mllie wettest jiaif^Mf th« tohniv — 
at about 7.(MM) feet m the Kent ho th-trn t «iu th** \\e~n-rii -nh* «if the 
Mau Plateau and m the Kikuju distriet — ."eein tti b** ne etmu with 
success . about 12,<Wh» acres are now planted aiul tin* j*r»Mluce is 
exported to Britain 

Many kinds oiftml can be irrow'n, of trojueal. siib-tropieal and 
temperate varieties and the e>tahh'«hnn‘iit tif on hauls ainl tannin'^ 
factories ofEers eonsiderahh* posMhihties. for tin* futun* <)ver 
acres, niamly in the native re^ervi^s. are now tlevot***! to 
wattle, growTi. as in South Africa, for its bark 

(2) Livestock. — Tht* area capable of supjiortiinr live>toek it* 
naturally very much la^^^e^ than the erop-bearmir area. Over 
most of the arable area oood cattle pastures are either natural or can 
easily be grown, and the water supply is ad»*»juate There are also 
extensive areas of dry savana. such as the Ma^i “ steppe.*' which 
offer good grazing for a limited perioil of the year, and thus c'onduce 
to a seim-nomacbc life in tlie people who inhabit them. The 
native cattle are mainly of the zebu t^-pe, rather poor and subject to 
disease, and reared as much to act ns ivealtli and currency us for 
food. There are nearly o million initive cattle, as well as over 
7 milhon sheep and goats. Hides and skins and ghee are the chn*f 
animal products, and hides aie exportetl. r)n the Kurojieaii estates 
are a quarter of a nulliou superior cattle bred up from laitive stock 
by imported British bulls. Oxen are valuable for draught purposes, 
and the dair^nng industry is progressing. 

Minerals. — ^The Kavirondo goldlields have been opened up 
fairly rapidly since about 1932 , whilst about iU.tJbO tons of sodium 
carbonate (much of which goes to Japan) are obtained every year 
from Lake Magadi. 

Settlement, Communications and Towns. — ^That one 
quarter of the area of Kenya Colony which can be considered as 
productive is divided between the European estates (11,000 square 
miles) and the native reserves (47,000 square miles) The remaining 
three-quarters is very sparsely peopled, with few permanent settle- 
ments. It is probable that at least two-thirds of the people hve 
m the area having more than 30 mches of rainfall (Figs ^ and 84). 
The densest population occurs in the native reserves on the Kikuyu 
Plateau, and about the southern flanks of the Moimt Kenya mas^, 
where the density in parts is as great as in the more populous parts 
of Bengal. Over two milhon natives live in the reserves, whereas 
only 17,000 Europeans occupy the areas alienated for them. It 
must be remembered, howrever, that a large number of natives is 
actually employed in the European zone on the estates. The 
proportion of Asiatics — ^mainly Indians — ^is greater m Kenya 
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t.Tiftn in either of the other two countries. They were introduced 
into the colony as labourers during the building of the railway, and 
they have remained. As usual they are commercially occupied, 
and are not agriculturalists. 

As in Southern Bhodesia, the European lands are strung out in a 
belt along the Tnn-ir) line of the railway, and the native reserves occupy 
the outer, but often not less fertile, parts of the highland region 
(Fig. 84, Fig. 46). There are large native reserves in the 
southern part of the coastal plain, and a narrow strip of cultivable 
land in the Lower Tana Valley. The curious rectan^ar block in 
the southern part of the Eift Valley is not arable land : it is the 
reserve of the company which undertook to work the Magadi soda 
deposits. 



Figs. 83 and 84 — Bainfall and oooapied land in Kenya, 
rs— Mt Elgon ; E— Mt. Kenya 


The construction of the main railway line in Kenya, from 
Mombasa to Kisiunu, was embarked upon as part of Britam’s cam- 
paign for the suppression of the slave trade, but it soon became a 
revenue-earning undertaking, and has played a very important 
part in the development of the highlands and of the Uganda cotton- 
growing mdustry. Some minor additions to its mileage were made 
before the war, but a considerable length of new Imes has been 
added since 1921, and 1,625 miles are now open (Fig. 85). The 
first branch afiords a linkwith the Usumbara Hailway of Tanganyika. 
Of mihtary origin, this line has been reconditioned to serve the 
Kil i manj aro agricultural region. A second runs down to Lake 
Magadi — ^built to transport the soda. A third runs from Nairobi 
through the Kikuyu Plateau to the western, foothills of Mt. Kenya, 
serving some of the richest agricultural lands. The latest and 
longest branch has now virtually become the •ma.i-n linA to Uganda. 
Lieaving the main line near Nakuru, it crosses the Uasin Gishu 
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Plateau aud descends to tlie lak«‘ pl.ite.iu <*f I’liiind.i. *v»*iitu.dlv 
linking Mitli the Nuiiias.tucili-.iiiij.i liia* l>r.iii< h* - imm liie* 
run to tliePit’t Vall«*vandtotheTian— XzoiiidisttK t.it tla* nnitli*TJi 
end of the Uasin Ol^llu i^l.it<MU. 

Most of the loadh aie of < onrs** diHkult diinii!' f-le* laiii' hut tin* 
mileage of metalled roa<ls is mereasing (alaiiit mhi out of 
miles in 19o0). Lony transport is super^Mlniii the •ix-v.u'jon lor 
currjang goods hetiieen the railway and the ••statea and iii (t'rtain 
classes of traffic is competing seiiou'«ly with the railways. 



K>"EiUnpalu ; M<-Momlusa In^t iiup uf ItlOTulhua I>>Und. 

Two towns in Kenya overdiadow all the rest in size and 
population. 

Momhasa^ situated on the eastern side of a small island in a 
coastal inlet, is the only considerable port and the gateway to 
Kenya. The island is intensively cultivated and supports a 
population of nearly 40,000, including 6,000 Arabs and nearly 
10,000 Indians. Mombasa iteelf, with its fort, is a port of some 
antiquity. The modem deep-water harbour of Kilmdini, on the 
opposite side of the island, equipped with up-to-date shipping 

6 * 
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facilities, is reckoned the finest harbour on the east coast of Afirica. 
The port deals with the entire export and import trade of the 
colony, and with a large proportion of that of Uganda as well. 

Nairobi, the capital, is situated on the Athi plains. Originally 
built as* the railway headquarters, it has gathered momentum with 
the increased development of the highlands, and now has a popula- 
tion of 34,000, rather markedly sectionalised mto Native, Indian and 
European quarters. A railway junction for the mam and Kikuyu 
lines, it has also become a focus of road development, and is the 
chief air-port of Kenya. It is the largest European settlement in 
East Africa, with nearly 4,000 Europeans. 

The only other towns of note are also centres of European 
infiuence. Nahuru, in the Rift Valley, in the heart of a rich maize- 
growing area, is the third largest town and the junction of the old 
and new main railway lines. Eldoret is growing up as the focus of 
the European settlement on the Uasm Gishu Plateau ; it is served 
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Fig 86.— Trade of Kenya and Uganda. (Average 1933-85.) 

Avenge value of Importa, £5 0 millionB (ef 1020-20, £8 2) 

Average value of Szporte, £6 9 miUioiu (of. 1026-20, £6 6). 

by the main railway. Kitale is another recent growth, serving 
like Eldoret as the focus of the Trans-Nzoia agricultural district. 
Kisumu, the temunus of the old Tn«.Tn line, is a somewhat dfinlinad 
lake port. 

Trade. — ^Trade statistics for Kenya and Uganda are usually 
combined, smee almost the whole of Uganda’s trade passes through 
Kenya, and there is a customs union between the two territories. 
Eig. 86 shows the average of some recent years. The exports are 
almost entirely from Kenya, with the very important exception of 
cotton and sznall amounts of cofiee, sugar a.Tid tin ore (^. Eig. 81 ). 
The large part played in the import trade by cotton goods and 
clothing, metal manufactures and vehicles, is a typical African 
feature exaggerated in an area of European settlement. The bulk 
of ^e trade is with the Umted Kingdom and other countries of the 
Ezitish Empire, but Japan is malring great inroads, by mAftTifl of 
cheap textiles and met^ goods, into the trade of this as of many 
other parts of Africa. 
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TANGANYIKA TERRITORY 

To some extent Tangtinyika Territory partakps <ii tli*- character- 
istics of both Uganda and Kenya. It h.is aainples ol all the prim 
envnronments of those countries, but it is larger than rlie nther two 
combmed. It lacks the great semi-deserts of northern Kenya, 
but the vastness of its comparatively dry area a great hin<lrance 
to the development of comraimication.s and pjistor.il in<lu.'»tries. 
It contains several areas smtjible to white settlement — areas which 
before the war were subjected to a considerable amoimt of d^velop- 
ment by German colonists. The upheaval caiiseil by the niihtary 
occupation and the change of administration greatly hm*lere<l the 
prosperity of the territory, and recovery during the last decade of 
economic imcertainty has been rather slow. It is worthy of note 
that over 2/)00 Germans (over half the total of Bntif'li) have re- 
settled in the territory. 

Physical Features. — ^The physical regions have already been 
outlmed. The central and we^em plateau lies at an elevation of 
about 4,000 feet, but there are many hilly areas which nse above 
5,000 feet. The principal highland areas suitable to white settle- 
ment are the Usumbara highlands in the extreme north-east, 
the slopes of Kilimanjaro and IMeru, and the Iringa highlands, 
Livingstone Mountains and Ufipa highlands m the south and south- 
west. The northern highlands, which contmue the line of the 
Rift VaUey highlands of Kenya, tend to be too dry for profitable 
agricultural settlement. 

Climate. — ^Tanganyika stretches over nearly 11 degrees of 
latitude (1® to 12® S.), and consequently, since highlands occur both 
in the north and in the south, a considerable variety of temperature 
and rainfall conditions is to be found. Temperatures, except on 
the coastal plain, are tempered by altitude, and although the annual 
range may stdl be small, a considerable daily range may occur, 
especially during the dry season. (Thus Tabora, at 4,(XK) feet, has 
an range of 8® (70® to 78°) — ^but a daily range of over 30° 

is not uncommon at times.) Three types of rainfall regime have 
been distinguished in Fig. 75. 

Considering total annual fall, which is low for a tropical country, 
four climatic divisions may be demarcated {cf. Fig. 76). 

(1) Coastal lowlands^ hot aU tihe year round, not too unpleasant in 
th e dry season, but very wet and somewhat unhealthy during the 
rains. Total faU about 40 to 60 inches. (2) The hot, moderately dry 
belt {if. the Nyika of Kenya) lying between the coastal belt and 
the highlands. (3) The hot and dry zone of the central and western 
plateaUt where a rainfall of roughly 30 inches is accompanied by 
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very low hiunidity duiing the dry season and a considerable daily 
range of temperature. (4) The higM/md zcmes, exhibiting many 
local variations, but generally characterised by over 60 inches of 
rain and temperatures of “ warm-temperate ” level with low nightly 
TnmiTnn. and a rather bracing atmosphere. Too much exposure to 
bright sunlight m regions (3) and (4) leads to nervous strain in 
Europeans. 

Vegetation. — ^Latitude, rainfall and altitude combine to produce 
a complicated vegetation map (Fig. 87). At least six major t 3 pes 
may be distinguished. (1) Mangrove swamps fringe the coastal 
estuaries. Behind them are groves of coconut palms. (2) Thom 
forests, open woodland with thorny, drought-resisting hardwood 
trees and some dry varieties of nudiogany and ebony, occur in 
patches on the coastal plain. (3) Dry fore^, mainly open savanas 
with abundant dry tree growth, characterise the greater part of 
the central plateau. (4) Acacia-savanas of varying qualify occupy 
the dry belt behind the coastal thorn forest and are found also in 
the drier north-eastern part of the plateau. (5) Fairly luxuriant 
tropical forests, with bananas, clothe parts of the slopes of the 
Usumbara Highlands and Kilimanjaro. (6) Most of the moimtain 
areas support some forest and a great deal of open grassland, 
temperate in type and of varied luxuriance. 

Agriculture. — Types of agricultural economy naturally vary 
with the vegetation belts. In the more humid areas native sub- 
sistence agriculture yields milletB, maize, beans, and ground-nuts. 
Much of the plateau — a continuation of the Masai steppe — ^must 
of necessity be confined mostly to pastoral activities. Two of the 
greatest obstacles to agriculture in the territory are soil-erosion — 
the results of forest destruction and of the alternating dry and wet 
seasons — and plagues of locusts. 

One great agricultural region is the coastal plain. Products 
firom this belt include sisal, coconuts (copra), rice and sugar-cane. A 
second region is the shorelands of Xiake Victoria (Mwanza Province), 
where rice and sugcir again appear, and native coUon plantations 
have recently spread with great rapidity. A third region comprises 
the various highland areas. Coffee (“ arabica ” variety) is the 
most important economic crop in these areas, particularly in the 
north-east, and at the northern end of Lake Nyasd. Botii native 
and European planters ore established in the Usumbara highlands 
and on Kilimanjaro. Increasing quantities of native-grown cofEee 
are entering commerce from the Bukoba Province in the hi ghlantlp 
west of Lake Victoria. Steal plantation has been important, but 
as in Kenya, the fall in prices has for the moment prevented 
furth^ expansion. Considerable areas were developed by the 
Germans in the Usumbara higrb1fl.-ndH ^ arnl more recently production 
was extended to the highlftii d region of LinHi Province. More than 
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twenty factones have Loon estalJiNluMl. finiilnyini: iH'Mple. 

Tobarco is grown in tlie Iiing.i hmlil.unK l»y Kur<»jM*aii i- and 

by natives in other puits of tin* HJiith Tra wouM '‘in t‘> be 
well suited to tbe Usuiubuia liiulilands when ir- enhnatiiui i«) 
extending 

On the plateau pastoral unlustiies piedomiiiaie but ?'>*• uinwin'i 
of millets and ground-nuts for hmiuiii food (.nnl smne ol tin latter 



for export) are important agricultural occupations.^ The five million 
native cattle are not of good quahty, and as two-thirds of the country 
are unsuited to stock-raising owing to the presence of tse-tse tty (Fig- 
88), much of the In-nd is over-stocked, with a consequent reduction m 

productive capacity. . i. ^ 

No survey of farrmrig in Tanganyika would be complete without 

reference to the important Biological Kesearch Station at Amam, 
m the Usumbara highlands. Much valuable eiqierimental work on 
agriculture and animals is being carried on here. 
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Minerals. >— The rocks of the ancient crystalline plateau are not 
very highly mmeraliaed, but occurrences of economic minerals on a 
small scale are frequent. Gold is at present the most valuable 
(the production in 1936 was worth £370,000). Both alluvial 
deposits and reefs are being worked on an increasing scale in 
the Mbeya district (S.E. of Lake Bukwa), S.E. of Lake Victoria 
(Musoma), and in an area about 100 miles N.E. of Tabora (Sekenke). 
Very small amounts of alluvial tin are produced in the Bukobr 
region (a continuation of the Ankole tm-held of Uganda). Mtcc. 
is widespread but there is little or no production. Numerour 
indicatioiis of coal have been recorded, notably south of the Centra' 



Ito. 88. — The tee-tee infested eieaa of Taaganvika TerritorT' fafteor J. Hiixle(y*8 

“AfnoaTiew.”) 

Railway in the Morogoro district, but lack of transport facilities 
prevent present exploitation. 

Communications and Towns. — Considering its great area, 
Tanganyika has an absurdly am all railway mileage — only 1,400. 
Moreover, the Central Bailway, which was built by the Germans 
for political and strategic reasons, passes for many hundreds of miles 
through country which is not productive of any traffic. Its value 
has been greatly increased, however, by branches from Tabora to 
Mwanza, serving the growmg agricultural district «.nd the developing 
gold mines (Pig. 89), and from Manyoni northwards towards the 
S ekenk e gol^eld. It also provides the fiTial linV in a rather difficult 
outlet for the products of the Eatanga and Northern Bhodeaia, for 
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services of Rteamers ply on L.ike Tanti.m^'ika from Kiiroiruj. the 
terminus of the railway, to the .‘*oiitlnTu j-nd of tin* l.ib* (Northern 
Rhodesia) and to the Belgian Congo port of Albeit \ ill** Fij 37 ). 

The second main Ime runs from the port of Tang.i through the 
rich agricultural lands of the Panguui \'alley at tli** fr»ot of thf; 
Usumbara highlands to Moshi and Aru'^lia in th*-* h**art of the 
similar belt on the southern slopes of Kiliiii.iujaro Thir* hn»' i- 
connected with the Kenya and Uganda R.ulway by a bran* h t*) Voi. 



Fig. 89 — ^Tanganyika Tenitory . Relief and railTOya. 


on the latter line. The only other railway is a narrow-gauge hne 
from Mingoyo (near lindi) to Masasi, serving the cotton and other 
plantations of '^e Lindi hi gh lands. 

The mileage of metall^ roads is sn^, and most of the 
14,000 miles of dirt roads are only available in dry weather. As 
elsewhere, communication becomes diflcult during the height of the 

rainy season. t. • j? 

Tanganyika is served by two main ports, each the termmus of 
one of the rnn-in lines of railway. J^r-es-Salaam, with 33,000 
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people, lies along the north and north-west shores of an almost land- 
locked harbour about three miles long. It is the capital and 
principal port of the territory, and its hinterland may be said tc 
extend even as far as the ^tanga. Tanga is the second port; 
it has not such good deep-water facilities as Dar-es-SaJaam, but 
it is the outlet for the sisal and cofiee estates along the railway 
line. is the only other port of note ; it serves, by means of the 

light railway, a fairly prosperous agricultural hinterland. Of the 
uiTand towns, Tdbora, with 25,000 people is the largest — and moat 
sprawling. Its central position made it an old caravan centre for 
slave traffic between the Afr ican lakes and the coast. The environ- 
ment is not very productive, however, and the new railway line to 
Mwanza will relieve it of some of its former distributive traffic, so 
that Dodoma, situated in a better watered area, and also a route 
node, may be expected to increase at its expense. Dodoma, also 
on the Central BaUway, is a road focus and has recently achieved 
a new importance as an air-port on the Cape to Cairo route. 



Kenya & Uganda | United Kingdom j Belgium] Qerm j Othera 

Fro. 90. — Trade of Tanganyika Territory. (Average 1933-35.) 

Avoraeo valne of Importg, £2 4 miQiona (of 1025-20, £3 6). 

'Average value of Bzports, £2 6 miilions (of 1026-29, £3 6) 

Trade. — ^The trade of agricultural countries may fluctuate 
considerably, just as that of mmeral-producing countnes, for the 
volume of e^orts will fluctuate with world prices and with the yield 
of the crops. In the case of Tanganyika, irregular rainfcdl nrnl 
locusts combine to reduce yields, and over-production with low 
prices to afEect the quantities exported. In partioular, sisal, which 
is the greatest export, has been seriously afEected by ihe low 
prices obtainable during the great depression. The di5i^aTn (Fig. 
90) is given as an average of recent conditions. 

ZANZIBAR 

The dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, constituting a British 
Protectorate, comprise the ialandw of Zanzibar u-nH Peniba ftnd a 
small portion of the coastland of Kenya 

Za nzib ar Island, covering 640 square nules, is a detached portion, 
about 20 miles from the mainland, of the alluvial coralline 
coastal lowland. So also is Pemba, 25 miles to the north-east and 
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380 square miles m extent The total jxipiilatuni of tla* i'' 

over 230,000, of vrhidi neaily“)0 ooo nr«* X-iatu an«l 

the Litter constituting the trading clu^s. Tin-; larnf loi*‘inn jinpui i- 
tion IS a reflection of the long lustoiv of tlu' port of Zanzihai a-* •oi 
Arab tradmg centre and one of the prmcipal entrepOn oii the diorea 
of the Indian Ocean. 

Climate and Vegetation. — ^The climate of the islands r»‘sembL‘.< 
that of the neighbouring mamland coast, but tenfla to he rather 
wetter There are two ramy seasons, the first from March to May 
and the second m November, but the annual total is about OO Lnehos 
in Zanzibar and perhaps 80 or 90 mchos m Pemba, and rain may 
really be experienced m any month. The temperature is perpetually 
hi gh owmg to the latitude and low elevation, and the range m 
naturally small — about 70° to 82°. 

The vegetation, m contrast to that on the mainland, is very 
luxuriant, especially on Pemba, and durmg the course of centuries 



J^o. 91 — ^Tiade of Zanzibar. (Avoinse 1933-35.7 

Value of Importb, £811,000 lef. 1030, I'lO.OOO) 
Value of E^porta, i,028,(K30 {ef 1£W0, £1, IMi.OUO). 


many tropical plants from other shores of the Indian Ocean have 
been introduced (as from Cevlon and Malaya), so that the islands 
resemble large-scale tropical botamcal gardens. 

Agriculture. — For no very good geographical reason, Zanzibar 
and Pemba are the producers of the bulk of tlie world’s supply of 
cloves. There are over three milhon trees in large plantations owned 
by Arabs and in native small-holdings. Cloves represent over half 
the total value of the export trade. Second in uuportance is the 
coconut. Agam there are over three milhon trees and large quanti- 
ties of copra arc exported, whilst coir-picking, the manufacture of 
rope and matting and the preparation of coconut oil are amount 
the chief native industries. Intensive cultivation of imny varieties 
of native foodstuSs is practised, and every available piece of ground 
is made to yield a crop of some kind. 

Trade. — ^The port of Zanzibar has receded somewhat from the 
i1/\Tr»‘nn.tmg position which it formerly held in the trade of Fast 
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Africa. This position was built up in the days of the slave trade 
and in the days before the trade of the mainland became con- 
centrated at a few large railway terminals. It depended largely 
on the distribution and collection of produce and merchandise in 
small boats (dhows) to and from the mainland, and their trans- 
ference to larger ocean-going vessels. Zanzibar is still an important 
port of call for liners, and though its entrepot traffic may decline 
it will continue to be the great local trade focus. 

The port of ZanzibcLT lies on the sheltered western side of the 
island. It has a population of about 45,000. The Arab city 
built mainly of tall whitewashed houses, occupies the sea-front' 
Behind is the European quarter , and on the outskirts are the native 
wattle and daub huts. There are several other good harbours on 
the two islands, but they are of local significance only. 



SECTION TII 

THE EASTERN HORN 

The ** Eastern Horn ” of Africa is that great comute peninsula 
which has its “ roots " in the Ahyssinian highlands and teiinmatt'S 
in the 1,000-feet precipice of Cape Guardafui. Although, by reason 
of the great vanation in altitude, from below sea-level to lij,0CHi 
feet, and in rainfall from practically nothing to over 70 mrhes, a 
considerable vanety of environmental conditions might be expecttnl, 
in broad outline one may say that two types are characteristic. 
One is that of the well-watered mountains and the other that of the 
arid or semi-arid plateaus and plains. The geographical boundaries 
of the area coincide very largely with pohtical boundaries ; only in 
north-eastern Kenya does a frontier out ofi a portion of the real 
Eastern Horn and link it with a diSerent environment. 

Politically the Eastern Horn falls into five divisions, held by 
three different powers, Italy holding three separate territories. 
Ethmcally, a number of different races are represented. Again 
d^pite the apparent diversity, however, the Eastern Horn can be 
treated as a whole, because of its comparative freedom from modern 
economic development and European influence. This freedom is 
partly due to the isolating effect of the highland environment of 
Abyssinia and partly to the meagre economic resources of the arid 
plateaus and plains. 


Conntiy 

Area in aq. miles 

Population 

Abysgima 

850,000 

7,600,000 (1037, est.) 
600,000(1031) 

Entiea (Italian) ..... 

45,000 

Italian Somaliland .... 

194,000 

1.021,000 (1031) 

Bntuh Somaliland .... 

08,000 

347,000 (1036, est.) 

Frenoh Somabland .... 

8,500 

45,000 (1036) 


Physical Features. — ^The Abyssinian highlands form a com- 
pact block of mountainous count^ several times as large as Ihe 
Kenya highlands, but built up, like the latter, of volcanic rocks 
snperimpo^ upon the ancient, crystaUine foimdation of the 
A^can continent and associated with the great Bift Valley system. 
Althou^ once, no doubt, forming a lofty, volcano-crowned plateau, 
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the highlaiids have been rendered rugged and mountainous by the 
intense dissection of many seasonal streams, which, fed by the 
monsoon rains, are alternately raging torrents and practically 
dry. They can be divided into northern and southern sections, 
the zone of division lying roughly in the latitude of the capital of 
Abyssinia, Addis Ababa (Fig. 92). 

The northern section is far more rugged and deeply dissected 
than the southern. It occupies the temtones of Tigre, Amhara, 



Ito. 92. — ^The Eastern Horn. 


Gojam and Shoa. Bising in a 7,000-feet wall from the faulted 
trough of the Bed Sea and the plains of Banakil, it has an average 
elevation of 8,000 to 10,000 feet, dropping in broad terraces north- 
westwards to the plain of M^ie, in the Sudan, and gradually south- 
westwards to the Blue Nile. The plateau character is almost 
obliterated here by the ru^edness. Towering snow-clad peaks, 
c^parable in some respects with Elgon and other East African 
giants, rise 6,000 or 7,000 feet above the general level to over 15,000 
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feet, wliilst deep trendies, unytLmg from 2.iXiO to fi deep, 

cut great gashes across the country. The Itmae-st «)f th**su cleit') is 
that of the Takaseh river, a tributary of the Atl)sira In tb*' heart 
of the mountains is the remarkable crater-hke «lepre«,',ion whieh 
contains Lake Tana, 4o miles long and 2 j miles broiid, lyiug Ij.OiHi 
feet below the plateau level. This lake is draineil south-eastward-* 
and then westwards by the deep trench of the Blue Nile 

The highlands of Galla, which form the southern section are not 
nearly so rugged, nor so seamed by deep trenches Thi‘v present a 
marked edge towards the vast basm of the Bahr-el-Jebd on the 
west and towards the plateau of northern Kenya on the south, 
but descend more gradually to the broad Somaliland Plateau on the 
east. They are crossed from south-west to north-east by the great 
African Kift Valley. This trench, as m Kenya, is not a continuous 
valley, but is divided into a number of mland drainage ba.sms — 
Lakes Rmlolf, Stefanie, Margherita and others At its north- 
eastern end it 18 utilised by the Haw'ash, the most considerable 
eastward-flowing stream m the country. Here the Rift Valley 
suddenly opens out ; m fact, two great nfts — ^the Red Sea trough 
(ind the Gulf of Aden — ^meet at right angles (Fig 74). Steep fault 
scarps overlook the Danakil Flams on the west and south. The 
plains themselves are broad expanses, diversified by occasional 
volcanic cones and by depressions, water-logged in the rainy 
season only, the floors of wWh may descend to sea-level or even 
below. 

Overlooking the Danakil Plains on the southern side of the Aden 
Rift are the highlands of Haror, contmued eastwards throi^h 
British Somaliland, overlooking the narrow coastal plain which 
borders the Gulf. These highkmds have very steep northern faces 
QTifl descend more gradually to the 2,000 to 3,000 feet level of the 
Ogaden-Somabland Plateau on fke south. 

The broad plains of Jubaland are contmued north-eastwards 
for many hundreds of Tnilefl j but beyond about latitude 7 ^ the 
plateau comes closer to the shore, and at Cape Guardafui it is 
sandwiched out completely. Much of this long south-eastward 
slope of the Kastem Horn has little or no drainage. There are two 
great nvers, the Juba and the Webi (=river) Shebeli. The Ju^ 
reaches the sea at the equator, and in its lower course w actually 
navigable for small steamboats. The Webi Shebeli is baulked 
by sand-dunes when only 12 miles from the sea, and tucM parallel 
to the coast for 150 miles, only to lose itself in a swamp just before 

reaching the Juba. _ t v j* 

Minerals. — ^The volcanic lavas of the highlands and the sedi- 
mentary sandstones which form the plateau of Sonmliland 
hardly be expected to be productive of a great deal of mineral wealth. 
Many metalliferous ores and much mica have been located m 
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Abyssinia, but not in large bodies. Only a little of the most 
valuable — gold and platinum — ^has been worked to any extent, 
though native metal-working for domestic purposes has existed as an 
industry for centuries. In Somaliland salt and potash are mined 
and coal has been located. 

Climate. — ^The climates of the Eastern Horn present con- 
siderable difEerences and several rather extraordinary features. 
The whole area experiences a monsoonal wind reversal, the existence 
of which is bound up with conditions obtaining in the desert regions 
of south-western Aua, but the lie of the land causes some curious 
inequalities in the amount of rain which falls over difEerent sections. 
The summer monsoon air-current is south-westerly. That psut of ib 
which reaches the Abyssinian Mountains probably originates in the 
South Atlantic Ocean (</. Fig. 6), and drops a considerable amount 
of ram in heavy thunderstorms. Over Somaliland the Indian 
Ocean aiivciirrent is blowing parallel with the coast and so, not 
bemg forced to ascend to the plateau, drops little moisture, and the 
region remains arid. 

The real monsoon season lasts from Jime until October in the 
highlands and during July and August only in Somaliland. In 
the highlands the rainfall naturally diminishes from south to north. 
In the south the ramy season begins for some as yet unexplained 
reason as early as February or March. The southern part of the 
Galla highlands probably receives 70 inches, Addis Ababa gets 
50 mches, and the Tigre region only about 20 inches East of the 
highlands is a very marked “ ram-shadow,” the result of descending 
air-currents— the Red Sea coast has about 3 inches only. 

The highlands are naturally cooler than their latitude (5®tol6®N.) 
would Etuggest. Moreover, the monthly range of temperature is 
there much lower than in the coastal regions where, despite maritime 
influences, summer heat may be excessive. (Compare Addis Ababa, 
8,000 feet, 67® to 64® ; Serbera, on coast, 76® to 97®.) 

A last curiosity is the slight cool season rainfall of the British 
Somaliland and Red Sea coasts derived from the north-east Trade 
wmds. (Berbera, 2*4 inches, 1’9 inches between February and 
May. ) The interior of Somaliland receives anything up to 20 inches 
of ra infall on the higher parts, mostly from the summer monsoon. 

Natural Vegetation and Agriculture. — Outside the Abyssinian 
highlan ds the low rainfall in latitudes so near the equator is respon- 
sible for a very meagre vegetation over most of the area. Patches of 
dry thorn forest with gum-yielding trees clothe the damper slopes 
of the Harar and British Somaliland highlandH , and follow the 
course of the principal streams, but over the greater pcurt of the region 
dry acacia savanas, getting poorer and mergmg into semi-desert 
scrub, or even absolute desert towards the coasts, are characteristio. 
Agnoultoial pursuits are obviously impossible without the aid of 
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irrigation water, and nomadic or scmi-nomadic pahtf)ralism will Ije 
dominant. With imgation nulleta and cotton may bi* grc»wn, but 
the collection of gum from trees and the roaring of tjhot'p. «ixen, 
asses, mules and camels, and the pnxluction thereiiom of hides and 
skins, are the main sources of wealth. 

The wetter south-western slopes and valleys of the Aby.'-‘«inian 
highlands support fairly dense forest of semi-troi)ical character, 
sometimes with rubber trees ; many of the deeper valleys are 
followed by belts of similar forests or woodlands. Wibl coffee trees 
axe found in abundance, and agriculture is concerned with small 
cofiee plantations and with such tropical crops as rice, cotton and 
sugar. The highlands themselves range over a considerable altitude, 
and consequently there is much variety of natural vegetation. 
Generally speaking, however, woodland of drought-resistmg type 
prevails, with the oHve, fig, yew and jumper — ^givmg the vegetation 
almost a Mediterranean aspect — as characteristic trees. Warm 
temperate crops such as millet, tobacco and the vine can be grown. 
On ^e higher parts of the highlands a temperate grahsland vegetation 
prevails, and the temperate cereals, wheat and barley, can be culti- 
vated up to 12,000 feet or more ; grass-crops grown for animal feed 
are also important. 

Population and Development. — ^The isolation of the highlands, 
and the semi-desert character of most of the rest of the Eastern 
Horn, have resulted in the existence of a curious mixture of peoples, 
mcluding some interesting survivals and some comparatively recent 
intruders. As a whole fie various races are dominantly Hamitic, 
with varying admixture of Semitic and Negro blood. The 
Ethiopians of the northern highlands are of this character. They 
are curious as forming an outpost or " island ” of the Christian 
religion in an area which is almost uniformly Mohammedan. The 
Gallos of the southern highlands are amongst the most recent 
immigrants into Africa (apart of course, from Europeans). Their 
entry dates only from the fifteenth century. They are a pagan 
people for the most part, agriculturists and cattlemen. A third and 
ftTYiallftT highland group is the Fdlashas, or “ Black Jews,” a j^ple 
ethnically w.Tid culturally unlike their neighbours. They comprise an 
important part of the population in the north-east. Many Negroes 
are found in the south-west on the borders of the Nile country. 
In Somaliland the Somalis are the most numerous — ^tall, desert 
people, pastoralists and camel-men. 

Amongst “ foreigners,” most in evidence are Arabs and IndiaTis 
again, as m East Africa, forming the commercial element in the 

population. _ i Ai_: • 

European interest began to turn towards this part of Africa m 
thft ’eighties, just at the time when the revolt of ■^e Mahdists was 
«n.nni-ng til ft withdrawal of the Egyptian forces which occupied the 
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region. Britain, France and Italy occupied parts of the coast, and 
Britain nnfl Italy established protectorates over the coastal regions, 
very largely to prevent the territories from relapsing mto bar- 
barianism. Italy’s “ sphere of influence ” was held to mclude the 
Abyssinian highlands. In 1896, however, the then Emperor of 
Ethiopia defeated the Italians and until 1936 Ethiopia, Imown to 
the outside world as Abyssinia, was an mdependent state ruled by 
an Emperor (or Empress). The Italian conquest of 1936-6 is still 
not recognised by many countries of the world, mcludmg Bntam, 
but, whether we acknowledge it or not, Abyssinia is now part of the 
Itahan Empire in East Africa, the remainder of which consists of 
Eritrea and Itahan Somahland. 

Until now, Abyssima has been almost beyond the reach of 
European influence. It is true that a railway was built to Addis 
Ababa, but difficulty of commumcation m the highlands, and the 
primitive nature of the people, who arc to all mtents and purposes 
self-sufficing, made for a imniiuum of econonuc activity. 

The devdopment of the other territories is likewise mconsider- 
able. Natural conditions are against any great agricultural, 
mineral or mdustrial activity. Italy is attempting to mtroduce 
agriculture mto Eritrea by means of irrigation works, but the 
pnncipal economic occupation in the Somahland region is the 
conducting of the small trade in hides and skins and coffee that 
emanates from the hinterland of the few small ports. 

ABYSSINIA 

Regional Division and Agriculture. — The people of Abyssinia, 
estimated by the Italians m 1937 to number seven and a half 
millions, are mostly to be found above 5,000 feet. The plateau 
of Ogaden m the south-east, and the plains of Danalnl in the north- 
east, are much less densely peopled than the highlands. 

The highlands may be divided, according to agriculture and 
altitude, into three zones. The lowest zone, called the KoUat 
comprises the lower slopes of the plateau edges and the deeper 
vaUeys up to about 5,000 to 6,000 feet. It is best developed in 
the wetter south-west, and to a certain extent, though of drier 
character, in the Harar highlands. Forests of varying density and 
type occur according to the amount of raiiifall, but a tropical 
character is always present. Within this belt are found rubber 
and ebony trees and bananas, representing the truly tropical flora, 
and coffee shrubs, date pahns and gum-acacias in the drier and 
hi^er parts. Coffee is the principal natural and cultivated product. 
It grows wild in abundance, especially in the province of Xaffa in 
the south-west, and in the !l£arar district. If it were seriously 
cultivated as well the output might reach enormous proportions. 
Most of it is closely akin to ^e ** mocha ” coffee of Arabia and passes 
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as such into commerce. Almost the entire collected and riiltivnt*'il 
output is exported, reaching the outer world \ui the Freneh-bmlt 
railway to Djibouti, or via the various transport ni^dia of th** 
Egyptian Sudan. 

The zone above the KolLi is the Voina iJegn f=wine hitrh- 
land), or warm temperate zone, extendmg uii to or M.ihm i j,., t 
This is the healthiest and most habitable region t.'outiiiu«ni’' wood- 
land is not common except m the wetter GaUa country, but trei.a are 
abundant. Bamboos fnngo the river-banks, ami the .syt-aniort*, 
jumper and olive are characteristic, besides ‘‘ jMctliterr.incan ' 
frmt trees, such as the orange, fig and apricot, and also the nn»‘. 
Everywhere the soil is arable or affords nch pasturage , corcal.'» 
are grown and cattle and sheep reared m large numbers. The 
vegetation of this zone is far more diversified in the south, where tlie 
rams are heavier and last longer ; in the north the trees are fewer 
and the pasturage poorer. 

Above the Voina Dega rises the “ Dega ' proper, from about 
8,000 feet to about 13,000 or 14,000 feet The degas are the mure 
elevated plateau and mountain slopes, with httle wood and a cover 
mainly composed of open grassland wdth bushes, merging upwards 
into an alpine flora. Temperate cereals, wheat and barley, can be 
cultivated up to 12,000 feet and there is plenty of pasture for cattle 
and sheep. 

All agriculture in Abyssmia is of a primitive character, carncil 
on for domestic food supply. Of the products which r<*ach tlie 
outside world, almost all are merely collected. Cnffev has been 
mentioned above. Hides and skuis are but the casual by-products 
of which are used for food. If foreign dema n d slackens 

or prices fall too low to withstand the costs of transport the skins 
are just wasted. Beeswax is collected from wild honeycombs, 
and tvory is obtained from wild animals killed for meat. In 
the arid parts gum arabio and gum tragacanth are collected, and 
also the aromatic substances, frankincense and myrrh. One 
occupation which most nearly approaches to a defimte economic 
activity is the breeding of civet cats in the Kaffa district. These 
nnimalB are reared for their skin, known m the trade as musk. 

Domestic industries are numerous. Metal-working in gold, 
silver iron, the weaving of cotton cloth, pottery andflour-nullmg 
may be mentioned. An enormous amount of water-power exists 
which could be utilised for both small and large industrial establish- 
ments. 

Communications and Towns.— Transport is extremely 
difficult in Abyssmia. The ox-wagon is the prmcipal means over 
most of the bigbln.uda , and mules and camels are also employed. 
The pastures of Ogaden in the sourii-east are said to support one of 
the finest breeds ot camel in Africa. The most vital link with the 
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outside world is the Franco-Ethiopian railway, constructed at 
intervals between 1897 and 1917, which traverses the 495 nules from 
Addis Ababa to the French port of Djibouti (Fig. 92). Two trams a 
week m each direction are sufficient to cater for the meagre traffic. 
These trains take three days for the journey, running by day only I 
Other outlets for Abyssinian trade are : (1 ) Westwards to Gambeila, 
on the Sobat, where the Sudan Government has leased a trading 
station, and from which a service of steamers runs between June 
and November to Khartoum. (2) To Berbera (mainly from the 
Harar district). (3) To the Italian ports of Massawa and Assab. 
(4) South-eastwards to the head of navigation on the Juba river, 
and so to Kismayu. 

Addis Ababa is the largest town, with about 100,000 people 
amongst whom are 1,000 foreigners, chiefly traders of Indi^, 
Arab or Greek nationahty. As the termmus of the railway it 
naturally has a considerable influence on the trade routes of the 
country. Hatar is an ancient walled city, the centre of the cofiee 
district and a starting pomt for caravans to the coast. Ihie Daua, 
formerly the terminus of the railway, retains some of the nndn.1 
importance which it acquired as such. 

ERITREA 

The Italian colony of Eritrea, estabhshed first as a protectorate 
in 1889, consists of two quite distinct regions. The narrow coastal 
plain is backed m the north by the wall-hke fault-scarp of the 
Abyssioian highlands, and m the south by the uplands of Danakil. 
The highlands slope westwards towards the Nde plain, and are 
dissected by the upper portions of two rivers which subsequently lose 
themselves. The Mareh, m the south, known lower down as the 
Gash, fails to reach the Atbara, and the Baraka, which collects most 
of the hi ghl a n d drainage, flows north-westwards and ends in a swamp 
before reaching the Bed Sea. 

The population is mostly semi-nomadic, engaged in ani-mal 
rearing and m the collection of gums and resins, beeswax w-nd honey. 
Agriculture is only possible in the wetter parts of the bi gblmidH j H.Tid 
in s mall patches in the coastal plam where the Italians have 
developed irrigation schemes. In "^e latter areas cotton a-nd millet 
are grown. 

Pearl-fishing is an important occupation in the shallows around 
the i s l a nds off the coast near Massawa, where also there are salt- 
pans. Some gold has been mined in the bi gblandH np.n.r Asmara. 

The principal towns are Asmara, the administrative centre, 
utuated at 7 ,700 feet above sea-levdl, and numbering 3,000 Italians 
in its population of 18,800 ; M.as8cuuoa, the chief port through which 
most of the trade passes ; and Assid), a small port in the south 
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ser\^g as one of the several outlets for AhvsMnian trade. A 2r»r»- 
miles railway line connects hlassawa with A^uiura and bj-yond" it 
IS being extended to Tessenei, near the *Sudaii fi <niticr. of t he 

internal transport in Eritrea, however, is by at'.ses and iuule'<. or hv 
camel caravan, and some traffic xiasses westwanLs into the Sii<i.me.*.e 
market of Kassala. The principal items in the export tiade are 
hides and skins and pearls 

FRENCH SOMALILAND 

The French colony of the Somali coast has very little economic 
value apart from the important port of BjthonU. It is entirely 
and, and the only product of note is salt, which is inmed and sent 
inland to Abyssmia. The origmal French port in this region was 
Obok, which has been surpassed by Djibouti since the latter was 
chosen as the terminus for the French-built railway to Addis 
Ababa. Djibouti, wath a population of about 15, (XM) (includmir 
1.200 Europeans) acts as an entrepot for Abj’ssiman trallic, and 
exports the cofiee, hides and skins which arrive from the interior 
by rad. 

BRITISH SOMALILAND 

A narrow coastal plam, about 12 miles wide, is backed by the 
steep fault-scarp of the Aden rift. The highlands rise to betw'een 

4.000 and 7,000 feet and then drop graduafiy southwards over the 
Somah Plateau. The population is almost entirely nomadic except 
on the coast. The small amount of cultivation which is carried on 
yields maize, millet, barley and ground-nuts Occupations are 
chiefly of a pastoral and “ collecting ” tj'pe. Sheep, gout.'i and a 
few cattle are reared by nomadic or semi-nomadic people, and the 
animals and their skins form the bulk of the export trade. Gums 
and resins of various lands (gum arabic, tragacanth, frankincense 
and myrrh) are collected 

Salt is mined near Zeilah and traces of coal and precious metals 
have been observed. 

Transport is almost entirely by camel caravan, for there is no 
railway and few roads. 

The prmcapal port is Berhera, with a population vaiying between 

15.000 and 30,000, and fluctuating considerably according to the 
znarketmg seasons for the animals and their products. A very old 
port, acting as outlet for parts of Harar and the Somali Plateau, 
its facilities have been subjected to considerable improvement by 
the British authorities Live animals (sheep and goats), hides 
and skins, gums and resins and ghee are the principal items in the 
export trade, most of which passes through ^e entrepOt of Aden. 
Of secondary importance is the small port of Zeilah. 

The island of Sokotra, lying at the end of a chain of small islands 
and iee& 150 miles east of Cape Guardafoi, is a British protectorate 
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adnunistered from Aden. It is semi-arid and has a popnlation ci 
about 12,000. The people are mainly pastoralists, rearing cattle, 
sheep and goats, and producing ghee. Permanent settlements 
are uncommon except near the coast, where fishing is the Tnain 
occupation. There are few harbours and httle trade. 

ITALIAN SOMALILAND 

The Italian colony of Somaliland occupies a broad strip of the 
plateau and coastal plain of the Eastern Horn, from the Gulf of 
Aden to Jubaland. The plateau, averaging 2,000 to 3,000 feet, slopes 
gradually eastwards and presents a series of steep scarp-faces towards 
the coastal plam and the Indian Ocean. Much of the territory, 
especially in the north, is almost absolute desert, but the slightly 
TiigbpT rainfall of the mterior plateau results in the existence of fair 
seasonal animal pastures and dry woodlands of gum-yielding 
trees Cattle, sheep, goats and camels are reared. Agriculture 
and permanent settlement is only possible m the south, where the 
waters of the Webi Shebeli and Juba support narrow belts of 
cultivation in which sesamum, mill et and cotton are grown. There 
are only 1,800 Italians in Somaliland out of a total population 
of over 900,000. Most of them are on the 70,000 acres of Italian 
plantations or in the poits. 

Mogadiscio, with 20,000 inhabitants, is the capital and chief 
port. It has no harbour, but it carries a good deal of momentum 
bom the days w'hen it was one of the important mainland ports of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. It is the startmg-point of a small railway 
which runs inland to the cultivated belt of the Webi Shebeli. 
Eismayu, at the mouth of the Juba (ceded with 33,000 square 
miles of Jubaland from Kenya Colony in 1926), is the second sea- 
port. A service of steamboats phes on the Eivef Juba from Kismayu 
to Bardera, a distance of nearly 200 miles, serving the oultiva^ 
tracts. 

The exports of the colony reflect the dual nature of the occupa- 
tions. Gums, hides and ghee come from the pastoral people, cottob 
and sesamum. oil firom the agriculturalists. 



SECTION VIII 

NORTH-EASTERN AFRICA 

1. THE SUD.\N 

The name “ Sudan ” is applied to that great belt of wivana land 
which stretches across northern Africa from Senegal to Abyssinia, 
separating the Sahara and Libyan Deserts from the regions of tro])u*al 
forest (cf. pp. 16-16). Being thus a climatic and vegetatiomil 
division, it could hardly be expected to correspond to any politic 1 
boundaries. No one country or province is entirely withm the 
region, unless it be Senegal, which we have already consulered 
as part of West Africa. Several of the British and French territ< mes 
of West Africa have large areas within the equatorial forest zone, 
whilst the French areas of Niger and Chad, and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, extend well into the deserts. 

These last three areas will be considered in the section. 
Politically and economically, Niger Colony is linked with French 
West Africa, looking towards the ports of the Ivory Coast or 
Senegal; Chad with French Equatorial Africa, looking towards 
the Congo or the ports of Cameroons ; whilst Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
focusses upon the basia of the Nile and its outlets to Idle Bed Sea 
and the Mediterranean. The striking difierence in economic 
development between the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and the French 
territories is dependent upon two of the most elementary 
geographical factors, position and water-supply. The French areas, 
only amall portions of which have any permanent flowing water or 
any seaward drainage, lie in the heart of northern Africa, separated 
by 600 to. 1,000 miles of comparatively undeveloped country, 
devoid of good communications, from the Mediterranean and the 
Gulf of Guinea. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan has the great perennial 
artery of the Nile and its tributaries, with then vital annual flood 
to sustain agriculture and human life ; and easy outlets by rail 
to the Red Sea and down the natural highway of the Nile Valley 
to its mouth. 

Both British and French areas owe the late commencement of 
their development to the comparatively recent date of their pacifica- 
tion. It is but thirty years or so since an end was put m the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan to the despotic rule of the Mah^ and the Arab 
slave-trading ; only in 1920 were the Niger and Chad temtories 
demilitarised and turned over to civil administration. 

189 
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Niger Colony. — ^PuUy two-lihirds of the 600,000 square miles 
occupied by this French colony are waterless desert and semi-desert, 
almost useless to man and beast, and with few natural resources 
except occasional salt-pans (Fig. 102, p. 212). In the south, how- 
ever, bordering on Nigeria and stretching across the Kiver Niger, 
is a wide zone of acacia-scrub merging into savana, and inhabited 
mainly by the Hausa people who bulk so largely in the population 
of northern Nigeria. Here are millions of livestock and much native 
cultivation. Some three million sheep and goats, one miUion cattle 
and thousands of horses, asses and camels graze the savana grasses, 
and good crops can be grown during the summer rainy season, for 
the total fall is between 10 and 25 mches. MtUet is the chief food 
crop, but ground-nuts, manioc, wheat, maize and rice are grown, 
and native cotton is cultivated and locally used. The principal 
native market town is Zmder. The centre of administration has 
now been moved from here to Niamey t on the River Niger The 
total population of the colony in 1936 was 1,764,000, mcludmg only 
4,500 Europeans. 

Chad Colony. — ^This territory, 400,000 square miles in extent, 
stretches from Lake Chad eastwards and north-eastwards to the 
borders of the Darfur uplands and the highland mass of Tibesti, 
and includes the great Bodele depression. It extends farther 
south than Niger Colony so that only about a half of it is useless 
desert or semi-desert. Moreover, there are numerous oases on the 
edge of the slightly better watered Tibesti highlands, whilst wells 
of artesian type are fairly well scattered over the Bodde depression. 
The southern savana zone drains to Lake Chad, but the Shari is the 
only perennial stream. Most of the watercourses are dry for the 
greater port of the year, but inundate wide areas for a few weeks 
duriag and after the rains. Lake Chad itself seems to be shjmking, 
leaving behind it vast areas of reedy swamp. 

The products of the savana zone are animals and food crops. 
There are more than 800,000 cattle and many sheep, goats, donkeys, 
horses and camels, and some export of cattle to Nigeria and Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan takes place. Millet, maize and beans are the chief 
food crops, and native cotton is grown to provide for local needs 
and a small export to Nigeria. Such trafiS.o as there is is a con- 
tinuance of native trading activities from the past. Production of 
commodities for trade with the outside world is non-existent. 
Cood Egyptian cotton and rice could probably be grown with 
irrigation in the Shari Delta, but transport difGLCuIties will prevent 
any great developments of any kind for many years. 

The capital of the colony is Fort Lamyt at the junction of the 
Shari and the Logone. Other native trading centr^ are Mao^ in 
Kanem, and Aheahr^ in Wadai. The total population of the colony 
is just over a million,. 
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2. ANGLO -EGYPTIAN SUDAN AND EGYPT : THE 
BASIN OF THE RIVER NILE i 

The Nile Basin — Physical. — ^Thc River Nile, one of the 
greatest nvers in the world, is in some respects also one of the world's 
best-known rivers, for although its sources ri*mamcrl lor hO long a 
mystery, its lower part was the cradle of one of the earliest and 
greatest civilisations the world has known, and the ull-import.int 
part which its annual flood plays m the life of Egyjit ha.s stimulated 
scientiflc observation and research 

The basin of the Nile (Fig. 93) falls naturally mto five major 
divisions : 

1. The Lahe Plateau — The farthest headstream of the Nile, 
the Kagera, rises in the highlands of Urundi, over 4,U0U miles from 
the Mediterranean, and flows into Lake Victoria The course of the 
Victoria Nile through the Lake Kioga swamps and draining Lake 
Albert has already been described. 

2 The vast basin of the Bahr el Jebel, or Upper Nile (Fig. 9G, 
p. 200). This is a huge, almost flat expanse of land between 1,2 Lmj 
and 1,500 feet above sea-level, through the centre of which flows 
the main stream of the Nile — the White Nile or Bahr el Jebel — 
which is the only considerable permanent watercourse in tht‘ whole 
area. The extreme flatness residts in vast areas becoming inundated 
during and after the ramy season, with the result that the Bahr el 
Jebel only collects a small fraction of the water which actually 
falls withm its basin, for most of it is evaporated or consumeil in the 
extensive swamps. This plam rises gradually to the more dissected 
Nile-Congo watershed on the south-west. The drainage of this 
slope and of the highlands of Darfur is collected into the Bahr el 
Ohazalf which joins the Bahr el Jebel at Lake No. East of the Bahr 
el Jebel the land rises very gradually to the foothills of the Abyssmian 
Mountains. This slope is drained by the Sobat, formed of two 
major headstreams, tJie Baro from the mountains and the Pibor 
from the plains. 

3. The White Nile Basin from Malakal to Khartoum. The White 
Nile pursues a solitary course throu^ the dry region of the Central 
Sudan, receiving little or no water from either side except the two 
great tributaries from the Abysanian Mountains, the Blue Nile and 
the Atbara. The Blue Nile descends rapidly from the mountains 
through a series of gorges and debouches on to the plain near 
Roseires. It joins the White Nile at Bihartoum, and the long 
“ doab ” which lies between the two rivers is known as the Gezira. 
The A&xirat a less constant stream, also descends in gorges from 

1 The authors are indebted to thw Controller of the Soden GtoTemment’s 
London Office for commentB on pp. 191-204. 
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like mountams and pursues a lonely course over the plain, joining the 
Nile at the town of Atbara. 

The whole of regions (2) and (3) form part of the great crystalline 
plateau of Africa , but “ sohd ” rocks are seldom found at the 
surface except on the highlands of Darfur, Kordofan and the Nile- 
Congo watershed, for the whole of the plain is covered with a thick 



Tig 03. — ^The Nile Baatn. 

In XgTpt oach dot reiseBents 50,000 acres of coltivatod load ITotice the mTui.il area when 
comoared with the size of Ceylon. ITatice carafolly the jtoaition of Sennar. 
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accTumilation of detrital material hrouglit down l)y tlio f»ea.>oiial 
flooda of the rivers, and much silt is still Ixdng d»‘p(j>itfd The 
summit of the Darfur highlands is volcanic, Ukr the Al)yft*iiii«iii 
Moimtams. 


4. The Lower Nile Tolley from Khartoum to Cairo. North of 
Elhartoum the Nile enters the great sandstone region of Nuhia. 
Here, in contrast with the vast openilats through which it li.i*- pti 1, 
it flows m a narrow valley, under a mile wide, mcised not vi^ry ih‘<*^jly 
mto the surface of the plains. Westwards there stretch hun«lrcda 


of miles of uninterrupted desert, re- 
lieved only by low flat-topped hills 
produced in the sandstones by differ- 
ential erosion Eastward the land rises 
to the heights which overlook the 
faulted trough of the Hed Sea. These 
heights are part of the great crystalhne 
plateau and the old, hard rooks pro- 
trude westwards across the Nile Valley 
causing those mterruptions in the slope 
of the river bed which are well known 
as the six cataracts (Eig. 94). The Nile 
enters Egypt at Haifa, below the second 
cataract. Between Haifa and Aswan 
the valley closes in imtd it becomes the 
long gorge vvhich forms the reservoir of 
the ^wan dam, at the first cataract. 
Thereafter it broadens to ten miles or 
so, giving a wide stretch of alluvial 
plain (Fig. 99, p. 206). Beyond the 
valley runs is the plain of Egypt, built 
up on young limestones and sandstones 
which, dipping northwards, pi*esent 



Fig. 04 — Sunplified Geological 
map of the Lower Nile reuicm 


southward-facing escarpments- 

5. Below Cairo lies the great delta 
of the Nile with its two ma i n 


Tbe numbers 1 to tt am the ^iz 
rataXiict'S eitimted whtrt* tbe Nila 
cm'MS tte outcrop of tbc cr>B" 
tuUino rocks. 


channels, thA Bosetta and Damietta mouths, and innumerable 


distributaries. 

Climate. — The Nile Basin can be divided into four climatic 


regions : 

1. The Lake Plateau {cf. p. 159), with equatorial temperatures 
alight iy modifi-ed by altitude, and an abundant rainfall, with no 
dry season two •mn.~giTna in April and December. 

2. The Southern Sudan . — ^Here the two maxima of the equatorial 
regime have merged into one, occurring about July to August. 
The lATig fli of the rainy season and the total fall both decrease 
northwards. Thus Mongalla (lat, 5°) has 39 inches, mainly falling 

n. — 
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between April and October ; at Lake No (lat. 10°) the total is 30 
inches, falling between May and October ; at Khartoum (lat. 16°) 
only 6 inches fall, nearly all m July and August. This northward 
decrease in rainfall is accompamed by an increase in the temperature 
range, and especially in the extremes of heat experienced. Thus 
at Mongalla the range is 76° to 83° ; at Lake No, 79° to 88° ; and 
at Khartoum 70° to 91°. As is usual in countries with a tropical 
climate, the Tnfl.-inTTmm temperature occurs just before the rains 
begin, and there is a abght rise after they have ended, the drop 
during the ramy season being due, of course, to the mcrease of 
cloud. 

3. Northern Sudan and Egypt . — ^Here desert conditions prevail. 
Bainfall is almost non-existent except occasionally on the Red 
Sea HiUa, and the range of temperature, particularly between day 
and night, is considerable. (Wadi Haifa, 68° to 88°, no appreciable 
lain.) 

4. The delta baa an extremely dry type of “Mediterranean” 
climate. At Cairo the average rainfall is one inch, at Alexandria 
8 inches, with a Tnn.TnTnnm in December and J anuary and eight or 
nine months’ drought. 

The Regime of the River Nile. — ^If the River Nile were depen- 
dent upon the water derived from the lake plateau and southern 
Sudan, the ancient and modem civilisations of Egypt would never 
have existed, for the river would have no flooding capacity and 
its volume in lower Egj^t would be small indeed, for it receives no 
permanent tributary below Atbara. Fortunately, however, its 
two greatest tributanes — ^the Blue Nile and the Atbara — ^take their 
rise in the Abyssinian highlands, where the melting snows and the 
monsoon rains combine to swell their volume enormously, thus 
creating that great annual flood which is the hfe-blood of Egyptian 
agriculture. 

The outflow from Lake Victoria does not fluctuate widely in 
volume, and the wide expanse of Lake Elioga tends further to 
even up the flow and retard the penods of maximum and luiuimum . 
On the Victoria Nile the maximum flow occurs between August and 
November. In southern Sudan an enormous quantity of water is 
lost to the river in the vast expanse of swamp which forms during the 
rainy season ; and the greater the rain the greater also the loss, 
because the inundations extend farther and expose a greater surface 
of water to evaporation. Of the quantily of water which flows past 
Mongalla, where the swamps begm, only about a half reaches the 
junction of the Sobat, which is the end of the swamp region. Most 
of the summer rain which falls in southern Sudan never reaches 
the Nile at all but is evaporated from the swamps in which it 
accumulates. 

The Sobat brings down a variable amount of flood-water from 
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June until January, the maximum flow, in Ppptemher anil Oi r, 
being delayed by the expans»^s of ftwamp tlinmuh whirh it tioW'. 

It is the Blue Nile which is reallvn-xiioiisililt* for tin* bulk til the 
Nile flood. This nver mamtuiiis an all-the-ycMr-runnd flfu\ fur it 
rises m Lake Tana, but its volume duniig it** m.i.ximiiin p<-iio(l h 
nearly ten times as great as during tlie lftw-\Mit»'r pt*riiirl. It.' ri'** 
m July and August is so rapid and so gn*at {ovt*r ’21 > fi'ft i th.it tli* 
water of the T^ite Nile at Khartoum is actually ]toudcd back. 
The flood begins early m June, reaches a maximum in S>'pti'nibi*r, 
and sub.sides m November and December. 

The Atbara is a seasonal stream only. It floods between Julv 
and November, reaching its maximum m September, but during the 
remainder of the year shrinks to a senes oi pools and fails to reach 
the Nile. 

Below Atbara little water is added to the river ; in fact, the Nile 
loses volume continually below this pomt Its regime L" now the 
combined result of all the tnbutaiies. The* flood sc,l^on commences 
m July, being slightly delayed hy the passage of flood- water down 
the river, reaches its maximum in September (at Cairo didayed until 
October), and then falls until January Durmg th" floofl season 
the Blue Nile is responsible for nearly 70 per cent, of the water, 
the Atbara for 17 per cent, and the White Nile for 14 per cent. 
Durmg the low- water period, however, the White Nile provides over 
80 per cent of the water. The White Nile is thus the constant source 
of supply and the mainstay of the dry season flow ; the Ahys-Miuan 
streams are the source of the annual flood. 

Natural Vegetation. — (n) Desert. The natural vegetation 
of the Nile Basin mcreases in luxuriance southwards from the great 
Libyan and Nubian Deserts (Fig. 95). These deserts are for the 
mort part sandy plains, almost completely devoid, save in occasional 
oases, of any hvmg plant except after the very infrequent ruins. 
Numerous oases cccuc at the foot of the rocky, granite hills of 
Nubia, and several large depressions, such as those of Faiyum, 
Elharga and Farafra are found west of the Nile in Egypt. In these 
oases dates and cereals provide the bulk of the food. The narrow 
Nile Valley is of course bke one long contmuous oasis. The desert 
ends at about latitude 17° to 18°, roughly along a zone extending 
from Abeshr m the Chad Colony, to Atbara. 

(6) Serm-deaert scrubland occurs over a belt 100 to 20<J miles 
wide south of the desert, where a small amount of s umm er rain can 
he relied upon every year. Gum-bearing acacias are the principal 
elements in the vegetation, and grasses spring up rapidly after the 
rains, quickly drying up in the season 

(o) Savana, in various forms, occupies the bulk of the area 
southwards from Khartoum. In the north a variety known as 
“ orchard scrub,” on account of the small nature and regular 
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distribution of tbe trees, passes into tbom forest along the water* 
conises. The ground is dry and almost bare except during tbe 
rainy season, when a cover of grass appears. This part somewhat 
resembles the “ nyika ” of East Africa. In the east, on the 
Abyssinian foothills, a more open forest with baobabs, dom palms 
and other trees occurs. South of the latitude of Lake No and east 



Fio. 95. — Yegetation of the Sadoa (after H. L Shantz). 


of the Bahr el Jebel are vast expanses of almost treeless tail-grass 
savana. Trees are only found along the watercourses, fl.nTmfl.1 firing 
of the grass (either natural or by human agency) preventing tree 
growth elsewhere. 

(d) High Savona^ or savana forest, consisting of a park-like 
formation of medium-sized trees with tall and perennial 
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herbs and a less parched as])oct, occiir«s over the lifJtT 
areas of the Nilc-Congo divide and luuthern Ui:.jnd)i, but th-n* i.-» 
actually httle within the teintorv ot th<* Aiiifln-Kiryptiaii ^ud.in 
The upper parts ot some ot the Bahr el Ghazal m>ut1ii ru f rilmtjnt* 
are actually clothed m trcjpicul toref.!, with rubbi i \ hk- 

(e) Huximp Veijetution — For ofK) milcjs troui (eiiid<»k'»ro tn 
Lake No and beyond, the Balir el Jebeltluws tliroiiah hWaniij-*, au«l 
mrmlftT vegetation characterises a large area oi the Lower Bahr i‘l 
Grhazal and its tributaries. The vegetation cou-issth ot p.ipyiUf, 
bulrushes, bamboo-like grasses and floating cabbage-hliL* plants. 
Frequently, durmg the flood season, great masses ot float mu wer'il 
become detached, blockmg up the river chaiinelft and re'ulting in 
altered channels, mconvcmence to navigation ami turtli»*r inunda- 
tions. Thisfloatmg vegetation is called *' sudd " or “ ts.idd * ^luch 
of the marsh is seasonal only, drying up durmg the tlry sea'ion. 
The Bahr el Jcbel stream is kept free from sudd tor navigiition 
purposes, but some ot the less-used streams, such as the Fibo-:, 
still suffer from blockages. 

Agriculture and Irrigation. — ^The Sudan falls into two agri- 
cultural regions, the first bemg the south, where ordinary agricultural 
methods may be practised by making use of the siiimm*r rams, 
and the second being the desert region of the north continuing 
through Egypt, in -which agriculture is only possible along the 
Valley or wrhere water from the Nde has been made available by 
large irrigation -W'orks. 

(а) Southern Sudan , — ^This region is inhabited by rather 
primitive peoples who have not as yet been greatly influenced by 
the coming ot the white man. Agriculture is practised only us a 
means of supplying d/e; or maize for food, and cattle proNude most 
of the necessities of life. A httle cotton, however, is cidtivated, 
n.nii in the south -there is a small native coffee-growing industry 
Floods and plagues of locusts are the chief hmdrances to agriculture. 

(б) Egypt . — There are three ways of watering the land employed 
in this region : 

(1) The primitive “ shaduf (a bucket on the end of a long 
lever) survives m some parts, as also lo water-wheels — ^but these can 
only be of very limited use. 

(2) The “ basm ” system of irrigation is also -very ancient, 
but more scientific, since it makes -use of the Nile flood. It 
depends upon "the fact that thousands of STTniial floods have 
deposited silt brought down from Abyssinia to such on extent 
that the Nile banks in Egypt, below Aswan, are now sl^tly 
above the level of the floor of the valley. Cuts are made in the 
raised bank, and as the river level rises -the water flows -thro-ugh on 
to -the fields which ore arranged in a series of basms separated by 
ia-m'hi>.-nTrTnp.T>t a. The watcT r emain s on "the land, depositing its 
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valuable load of silt, for six to eight weeks, and is then allo-wed to nm 
back to the nver (the level of which has meanwhile fallen) . The seed 
is then sown in the mud left behind, and the crop is reaped before 
all the moisture has disappeared. This method, which of course 
allows of only one crop a year, still servos over a million acres of 
land in Egypt — ^more than one quarter of all the cultivated land 
in the countey. A considerable acreage remains also m northern 
Sudan, but in both Sudan and Egypt perenmal irrigation is now of 
far more economic importance, for it guards against the nsk of a 
poor flood and permits of more than one crop being obtained in the 
year. 

(3) Perennial irrigation, making use of dams across the river, 
dates only from the early part of last century. Mohammed Ah 
Pasha caused a barrage to be thrown across the Nile at the head of 
the delta, thereby damming up the tiood-water which could then be 
run off in canals to irrigate the land for a much longer period than 
would have been allowed imd^ the old basin sj^tem. Other 
barrages followed at Assvut (sCTvmg the Ibrahimia canal which 
waters middle Egypt and the oasis of Faayum), at Esna (used only 
to give additional water for basin irrigation), at Zdfta, on the 
Damietta distributary of the delta, and most recently (completed 
in 1930) at Nag Hamadi (Fig. 99). The Delta and Assiut barrages 
are the largest and most important. In the delta no water is 
allowed to escape to the sea between February or March and the 
beginning of the flood season in July or August. The Delta dam is 
dosed, and large earthen bonks, called “ sudds ” are built across 
the mouths to retain the water for irrigation. . 

The perennial irrigation of Middle Egypt is accomplished by 
means of the great dam at A8^oa9lf which has been enlarged twice 
since its original construction. The Nile Valley for 200 fnilftB 
south of Aswan becomes a huge reservoir, the filling of which is 
accomplished between November and .T ii.TmB.r y, The water is 
drawn ofi into irrigation canals between March and July. 

Over four million acres of land in Egypt are now perennially 
irrigated. 

In the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan the gigantic Sermar danr), on the 
Blue Nile, supphes water to the otherwise semi-orid area of the 
Gezira, lying between the Blue and White Niles south of Elhartoum. 
The dam was completed in 1925 and a quarter of a Tmllm-n acres 
at once put under irrigation ; the contmuance of oftTifl.! construction 
work has now increased this area to over three-quarters of a milhon 
acres, which are supphed with water from August to April. In 1937 
another new dam was completed at Jebel Auha, 26 mil as south of 
Khar toum on the White Nile ; thin is about half the size of the 
Aswan dam, which it resembles m function. 

Two results of far-reaching importance have accrued £com these 
perennial irrigation schemes. The first is that no longer are Egypt 
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and northern Sudan dependent upon one crop grown with the aid 
of the annual flood. Two, and sometimes three, crops can n<iw ho 
obtained every year. The second is that now the aimual flood 
is no longer allowed to spread its nch Abyssinian silt all ovf‘r the 
flelds, the soil is being rapidly exhausted, and large quantities ot 
chemical manures have to be imported. During th** flood season 
far more water is available than can be used f«jr irrigation, and 
this, combined with the fact that the flood water takes some time 
to pass down from the Sudan to the delta, and that if the flood w.iter 
is allowed to cease flowing for long its load of silt will he «lepo»sited in 
the reservoirs, means that very careful co-ordination is necessary 
between the various dams so that the best and most eflicieut use 
shall be made of the water. 

The prmcipal crops of the irrigated lands of Egypt and the Sudan 
are cereals and cotton. For the food supply of the population, 
wheat, barley, maize, rice, millet and sugar-cane are grown, whilst 
cotton is the chief export crop. Cattle occupy an unpurtant place 
in the agricultural system. They are fed largely on a white clover 
called “ heraun,” a nitrogen-fixing plant which enriches the soiL 

THE ANGLO -EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan came into being in 1899 after the 
overthrow of the Mahdists, who for sixteen years had held tyrannical 
sway over the territory, winch had formerly been imder Egyi>tian 
control. It is administered by a Grovemor-General, appomterl by 
Egypt with the assent of Bntam ; pubhc buildings fly both Bn^h 
and Egyptian flags. It covers just over a million square miles, 
extending from Uganda and the Nile-Congo watershed in the south 
to the boundary with Egypt in latitude 22° N. ; and from the high- 
lands of Darfur m the west to the Abyssinian foothills in the east, 
including as its north-eastern boundary a 3<)0-miles stretch of the 
Red Sea coast. 

Population. — ^The total population of the territory, owmg to 
the numerous nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes, is diflicult to gauge 
exactly, but it is generally estunated to be about six miUions. 
The natives are of several different races. On the northern reaches 
of the river are the Nubians, largely settled agriculturalists with 
pottery a-tiH basket-makmg mdustnes ; and to the east of them, 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, are nomad pastoral Beja tribes. 
The central belt of the country and its north-western region are 
occupied by Arabs— nomad breeders of camels and dieep m the 
north and of cattle and horses in the south, with vfllages of 
sedentary cultivators between them. Farther sou^, form^ the 
bulk of population of the Bahr el Qhazal and AVhite Nile 
axe the Negro-Hamitic peoples known collectively as Nilotes. Such 
are the Shflluk, the Dinka and the Nuer, mainly primitive people 
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who wear little or no clothing, and who live by keeping cattle, 
fishing, huntang the hippopotamus, and growing a few crops durmg 
the summer rains. A third group comprises the black people, 
more allied to the Bantu, who dwell m the hill regions. Such 
are the Nuba and other tribes of the Darfur highlands and Kordofan. 

The population is very unevenly distnbuted, its distribution 
being controlled by water supply. Large areas of the north-west 
are virtually uninhabited. 



Pio 96. — Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
Land oicr 1,S00 feet shaded 


Production. — ^The products of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan are 
mainly v^etable, either collected or cultivated. The only mineral 
wealth comprises the soli which is obtained on the Bed Sea coast 
near Port Sudan, and a httle gold in the hinterland of the same port 
at Gabeit. 

Of the collected products, gum-arabic is easily the most import 
tant. The Sudan is the world’s chief source of this substance, 
of which there are two kinds. The better is obtained from the 
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Acacia vcreh and the inferior from the Acr<cia arahicn. in tin- 1 * ntr.jl 
part of the country, m fh*-* ProMim* ut 

Rubber vmea occur in the fore&ts which follow the li.ilir •*! ( ;ii)i^.<l 
head-streams ; wild coffee occurs m the highl.iiid'S ot the Xile-t miiu'o 
watershed ; and mexhaustible quantities of ]).]pvru'. ••nuM be 
collected from the sudd region ; but httle ad mil exi)l< m lu'.'. 

By far the most important cultivated ciojt la imhin The 
growing of American cotton as a rain-crop is a recent devckquucnt 
of mcreasing importance, principally in the Nuba Jloimiains region 
of Kordofan Provmce which, m the season lyy "Hi hail over 1« <■ ».< » « » 
acres under cotton, but also in Monyalla and lire UpiK-r Nile 
Provmce. Other «Tna.11 patches of Ameiiean cotton arc to be 
found around the eight Government pumping stations on tlc:; Nile, 
m the Northern Provmce. Most of the acres of c'uttju 

cultivation, however, are planted with the Egyptian varnty. calh'd 
“ sakel.” There are three major areas of production. Thi* oldest 
of these three are the inland deltas " of the Gash and liar.ika 
streams which descend from the mountains of notth«*ru Aby-^'iiua 
and disappear m fan-shaped swamps. Kissala is the centre of the 
Gash region, where m 1934-35 there were 28.0!»0 aci-t'S under cutum, 
Tokar that of the Baraka area, w'hich had 31, 7U) acie< The 
greatest and most recent area is the Gezira. where the Sennir dam 
and ita canal systems irrigate about lti<J,(MM.> acres of cotton planta- 
tions. The importance of the crop maj' be g luged from tlie fact 
that it represents nearly two-thirds of the total value of the exp art 
trade. Most of the Gezira cotton is ginned at ^Vad Medam, that 
of the two deltas at Port Sudan , there are 21 ginneries. 

Other agricultural products molude sesamum and groundnuts, 
both of which are exported in small quantities. The principal 
food crop is dtwa (millet), widely grown with and without irrigation. 
The yield varies widely from year to year accordmg to the rains 
and the intensity of the locust plague, but in good years an exportalile 
surplus exists in the Blue Nile and White Nile regions. Dura is 
exported, principally to Egypt, for cattle and poultry food. Dates 
are a valuable crop in the northern desert region of Dongola and 

Haifa Provinces. . . 

lAoestock are important everywhere. In the irrigated areas 
cattle are fed on the forage crop which is grown as part of the 
regular crop rotation. In the southern part of the country over a 
million cattle represent the chief wealth of the semi-noimiaic people. 
Much seasonal migration still occurs on the Abyssinian frontier, 
for the tribes are not to be deterred from their centuriesrold custona 
by the setting up of a political boundary. In the savana and sem- 
desert regions, too, are several millions of sheep and goats, whikt 
in the centre and north camels are reared. These supply the 
7* 
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nomad tribes which breed them with milk and with hair for then 
tents. Many are exported to Egypt for meat ; others are sold to 
sedentary tribes, who nse them, as do the nomads seasonally, as 
beasts of burden. 

Gommunlcations and Towns. — Communication in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is by railway, river steamer and camel 
caravan. The caravan routes across the Libyan and Nubian Deserts 
have lost much of their former importance with the arrival of the 
railway. Former market centres of importance were El Fasher in 
Darfur, Berber on the Nile, and Suakin on the Red Sea coast. 

Nearly 2,000 miles of railway line have been built (Fig. 97). 
The TTiRiTi line runs southwards from Wadi Haifa, cutting ofE the 
great Dongola bend of the Nile, and then following the river closely 
via Berber to Khartoum. From Khartoum it ascends the Blue Nile 
Valley to Sennar and then strikes westwards to the Kordofan 
market town of El Obeid. Two important branches connect the 
main hne witii the only port of the territory. Port Sudan ; one 
crosses the desert from Atbara, the other runs from Sennar ma 
Elassala. 

Over 2,400 miles of river-steamer routes are operated (Fig. 97). 
These provide the only hnk between the northern and southern 
parts of the temtoiy. Stem-wheel steamers of shallow draught 
are principally employed. The navigable reaches of the Nile 
are separated by the cataracts, so that there are three distinct 
stretches of nver transport. The most important is the connection 
with Egypt from Wadi Haifa to SheUal, just above the Aswan dam. 
This route has declined somewhat in the last decade owing to the 
increase in trafi^ vto Fort Sudan. The second and third cataracts 
separate this reach from the Dongola section, from Kerma to 
Kareima, from which town a branch of the railway connects with 
the main line. The third navigable section, separated from the 
Dongola reach by the fourth, fifth and sixth cataracts, is easily the 
Isjg^, consisting of the White Nile and Bahr el Jebel from Khar* 
toum to Rejaf, with hood season extensions up the Bahr el Ghazal 
and Sobat, and up the Blue Nile from Khartoum to Makwar (the 
Sennar dam), and from Makwar, m the fiood season, to Roseires. 

All-weather motor roads connect Juba, the Nile port of the 
southern Sudan, with Uganda and with the Belgian Congo ; and 
the southern provinces of Mongalla and Bahr d Ghazal have a 
good system of all-season roads. In the dry northern provmces, 
cleared tracks suffice for motor traffic. There are no through 
roads from the north of the Sudan to the south, owing to the 
swampy nature of the intervening country. Aviation is inoreasiag. 
Haifa, Khartoum and Juba are regular landmg-groimds on the 
weekly Cape to Cairo service, and Port Sudan is now served. 

The administrative centre of the territory is Khartoum, a city of 
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recent growth lying in the angle between the WTiite and Blue Niles 
at their junction. With its twin town on the north .Mde ot the Blue 
Nile it has about 50,000 inhabitants It owes much f»t its im£M trriince 
to its focal position as regards railway and steamer routes*, whilst 
from the development of agriculture m the Gezira »t has deiived 
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j«ia. 97. Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ; Tranaport Routea (excluding airways). 
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great benefit. On the opposite side of the Wlnte Nile w the 
sprawling native town of Omdurman, largely a coUection of mud 
huts. Omdunnan has some 80,000 people, and is a ^ket centie 
of considerable antiquity which, like many other smular towns, has 
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lost some of its importance mth. the decline of the caravan traffic. 
Other towns of note, mamly market centres and junctions of rail 
and river traffic are Wadi Haifa, Dongola, Berber and El Obeid. 
The principal port of the country is Port Sudan, constructed in 1906, 
when the railway reached the Red Sea from Atbara, to replace the 
old Arab port of SuaJan, the approach to which was difficult for 
large vessels. Port Sudan has developed rapidly since the Great 
War, and now handles over three million tons of shipping annually, 
and deals with over 80 per cent, of the trade. 

Trade. — The trade of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is summarised 
in the following diagram (Fig. 98). The moat noteworthy points 



Fia. 98. — ^Trado of Anglo-Egyptaan Sudan. (Average 1033~S5.) 


AveraRo value of Imports, £4 8 miDiong (af l«)Sl-82, £8-4). 
AveiaRo value of Sxports, £8 8 nuUions (q/. 1081-82, £2 8). 


are the essential dependence of the export trade upon two products, 
cotton and gum-arabic, and the large proportion of the total trade, 
especially of the export trade, conducted with Great Britain. 


EGYPT 1 


Axea and Population. — ^Formerly a province of the Ottoman 
Empire, Egypt came under the influence of Britain in 1882, when, 
at the request of the Khedive, €ui expeditionary force was sent out 
to suppress a rebeUion of the Egyptian army. A Biitish protectorate 
was established during the Great War, but in 1922 Egypt became an 
independent sovereign state. Its territory mcludes a large section 
of the liibyan Desert, theliower Nile Valley and the adjoining Red 
Hills and the Sinai Peninsula. The total area is 383,000 square 
miles, but the greater part of this is uninhabited. Actually only 
13,600 square miles of the Nile Valley, delta n.nd oases are settled 
and cultivated, and the density of population m these reaches 
the extremely high figure, for a purely agricultural community, of 
over one thousand to the square mile (1.500 in the delta). The 


indebted to Mr J. M. FnineBs, Director of the Egyptian 
|£aacation Omce, for oonuneixta on fieotion. 
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total population at tke ccnaua of 1937 Tva«^ 1 “.OrK’i/if'n. an«l tin' 
nomadic population of the desert rogiona hfmg prf»}..i}*l\ nulv 
40,000. No further e\’idence is needed to conhrni the w ell-1. n<.\ni 
statement, first made 2,300 years u«o by the (Jjoik ot^K'plier 
Herodotus, that Egypt is the “ gift of the Nile.*’ 

The productive area of Egypt is commonly divided mt<j two 
parts. Upper Egypt is the ten-m^les-^nde flood jilam ot the Kiver 
Nile, together with the basm of the Faiyum and the i-^ul.itctl oe-e-s 
of !^arga, Dakhla and Farafra. Lower Egypt is the Nile Delta 
(Fig 99). 

The native population, the peasant section ot which i*) known 
as “ Fellahin,” is descended mainly from the ancient Egyptians 
and belongs to the Eastern Hanutic stock. Many centuries of Arab 
influence have superimposed Mohammedan culture upon the people, 
and Moslems now outnumber the Coptic. Christians by teu to one. 
The nomads of the desert are Bedoum Arnos The decline of the 
caravan traffic has left them without a means of livelihooil and their 
numbers have decreased. Many have settled on the edges of the 
cultivated regions. 

Products. 1. Mmerals — ^Like the Sudan, Egypt is essentially 
an agricultural country, and mineral wealth has a very subonlmate 
position. Phosphate rock, important m a country where artificial 
manuring is becoming more and more necessary, is quarried ou the 
Red Sea coast at Kosseir and elsewhere , fnangunese, of vital 
importance to Britain and other countnes for steel manufactures, 
is mined in the Sinai Peninsula ; fine building stones exist, such as 
the Mukattom hmestone (which is also used for cement near Cano), 
the Nubian sandstone and the gramtes of Aswan and the Red Sea 
Hills ; and oil has been foimd near the Red Sea coast at Hurghada 
and other places. The oil is refined at Suez, where it helps to supply 
tlie shipping which passes through the Canal. 

2. Crops. — ^Before the introduction of perennial irrigation, 
Egypt’s agncultural year was divided mto three parts : (1) the 
season of mundation, June to October ; (2) the growing or cultiva- 
tion season, October to February ; (3) the harvest season, February 
to June. The new system of water supply enables two crops to be 
obtained every year, the winter crops occupying the groimd between 
October and April, and the summer ciops between April and 
October. Sometimes an extra “ season ” may be added, a quick 
crop of maize or millet being obtained between September and 
November. Rotation of crops is practised and large quantities ot 
fertUiseis are used, but on the whole the agricultural methods can 
be described as stall rather primitive when compared with the 
highly TnftnTianiofl.1 and stsientific agriculture of Western Europe and 
North America. The holdings are extremely small, 68 per cent, of 
the IftTid being in tiny compartments less than one acre m extent. 
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Tlie oiitetanding commercial crop of Egypt is cotton. Cotton- 
growing was introduced just over a liuiidr^ years ago by the 



Pio'. 99 — ^Egypt. 


Xand OTET 1,000 fert, shaded aailway*. which bo closely follow the Nile, have hmm 
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ongmator of perennial irrigation and cultivation has extended 
steadily ever since. Two broad types of cotton are grown, long 
staple and medium staple. Eor a long time the finest variety was 
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“ Sakel ” (short for Sakellandes), with a long staple (li inches) and 
a silky lustre, and a quahty considered second only to the famous 
“ sea-island ” cotton of the United States and "West Indies. Sinr*e 
1935, however, a new and heavier yielding variety, perfected duniijr 
the last ten years, and known as “ Giza 7 (from Giza, opposite 
Cairo, where there is a large experimental station), has pas'sed -iakel 
m acreage and yield. Other new varieties are bemg produced at 
Giza which may even oust these two These long-stapled cottons 
are grown mainly m the delta. The second typo is a shorter- 
stapled cotton called “ Ash mourn.” It is not of such superlative 
quality as Sakel, but still is very good. It grows principally m 
Upper Egypt. The yield of cotton in Egypt is phenomenal when 
compared vdth that obtained in other countries. It vanes from 
year to year, of course, but an average of about 400 Iba. per acre is 
usual, the Ashmoum yieldmg much more than this and the Sakel 
rather less. This compares very favourably indeeil with the 
average Amencan figure of 180 lbs., and with the Indian figure of 
80 lbs. Over milhon acres are now planted with cotton every 
year. There are several spinning and weaving millfl m Lower 
Egypt, notably m the delta at Mehala el Kobra. 

The other crops are mainly cereals. Wheat occupies about 

1.600.000 acres, maize 1,600,000 acres, barley 300, (XX) acres, millet 

200.000 acres and nee .450,()00 acres. Onions occupy only SO.mx) 
acres, but are second m value to cotton, and an important export 
crop. Pulses and sugar-cane also figure m the list of crops. In the 
oases these food crops are grown, but dates are the most important 
commercial crop. 

3. Livestock . — Ammals are reared as part of the regular farming 
system. There are about 1^ million cattle (oxen and buffaloes), 
over a million sheep and thousands of goats, donkeys and camels ; 
artificial fodder in the form of heraim (clover) is provided in the 
normal crop rotation. Poultry, fed ou millet, are assummg more 
importance, and eggs are now exported in quantity. 

Communications and Towns. — ^The communications of 
Egypt follow the River Nile so closely that little explanation of 
them is needed. There are about 15,000 sailing vessels on the Nile, 
and shallow-draught steamers ply on tbe river as far as Aswan, 
where connection is made with the Sudan Gkivemment ser^-ices 
southward. The Egyptian State Railways operate about 2.1H)0 
miles of standard-gauge Ime, compnsmg the trunk Imes from 
Alexandria, Port Said, Ismailia and Suez to Cairo, and from Cairo 
to Shellal, the temunus of the Sudan steamers, together with a 
network of branch hnes in the delta ; and a narrow-gauge hne to 
the Kharga oasis. In addition, the Egyptian Delta Light Railways 
work some 600 miles of narrow-^uge (2 feet 6 inches) lines, serving 
the agricultural districts of the delta ; aud two other hght railway 
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Bystems in Lower Egypt add a furtlicr 200 nules. Thus with nearly 
3,000 miles of railway for 13,000 square miles of settled land, Egypt 
is very well supplied. 

Cairo is the most obvious trading and administrative centre. 
Situated on the right bank of the Nile at the head of the delta, at 
the meeting point of the narrow valley of Upper Egypt and the 
broad flats of the delta, it has been a natural converging pomt 
for caravan routes from west to east for many centuries, and 
although this function has declined, the importance of the city 
has been mcreased by its command of rail, river and air routes. 
It is an air-port of major importance, the diverging point of the 
Bntish air routes to India and South Africa, with which it is con- 
nected by bi-wesMy services. Airways are also in operation to 
Alexandria, Port Said, Palestine and Baghdad, and to Aawan ; and 
a Dutch air hne cflers connections with Holland and the Dutch East 
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Indies. Cairo has a milhon inhabitants, and remains one of the 
most important cities m the whole of Africa. 

Alexandria, named after Alexander the Great, who established 
a base here, has acquired a certain amount of the commerci.!! 
activity which Cairo, concentrating on its administrative function, 
has lost. Situated on the western side of the delta because the 
currents sweep the silt eastwards, and on a long, low strip of land 
which was formerly an island, it possesses an artiflcial harbour. 
It is connected by rail and canal with Cairo, and has grown to be the 
principal port of Egypt, and one of the largest in the whole Mediter- 
ranean. It controls nearly 80 per cent, of the import trade and 
over 90 per cent, of the export trade, most of the remainder of the 
trade passing either ■through Port Said or Suez, or overland to or 
from Idle Su^n. 

No other towns in Egypt approach these two in size or im- 
portance. Port Said, at the entrance to the Suez Canal, is a coaling 
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station and entrep6t. and Suez are small ports on the 

canal connected by railway with the delta and Cano. Asiran, in 
Upper Egypt, is important as one of the major irrigation cont rolling 
centres. Luxor is chiefly a tourist centre, whence ^^nter visitor.*» can 
reach some of the most famous of the ancient rums 

Trade. — The trade of Egypt is summarised m Eig. ItKt. 

The Suez Canal lies m Egyptian territory. It cuts through a 
flat strip of desert, the isthmus between Egypt and Binai (Eig. lOl ). 



The is roughly 100 miles long, but part of that distance is 
through the Bitter Lakes. At the northern end is Port Said, on the 
Mediterranean ; at the southern end is Suez, on the Gulf of Suez. 
The canal was built by the French engineer De Lesaeps, and finished 
in 1869. It has smce been enlarged but still limits the size of vessels 
trading between Europe and the East. There are no locks, and 
the is open to the sea at both ends. The Suez Canal is owned 

by th ft Suez Canal Company, in which the British Government has 
some shares, other shares being held by the French. Nearly 5,000 
steamers, with a net tonnage of nearly 30 milhons, pass through the 
ftn.'nfi.l in a year , more than half of them are British* 




SECTION IX 
THE SAHARA 

The great desert of Sahara, although considerably larger than 
many of the regions to which sectionB have been devoted in this 
book, is the least important part of the continent, presenting very 
tew opportunities for human settlement, and still fewer for economic 
exploitation. It is a vast “negative” region, forming a great 
barrier between two entirely different types of environment— the 
Mediterranean Atlas lands, with their wmter rainfall, characteristic 
vegetation and agriculture and mainly Hamitio and Arab peoples, 
and the tropical West AErican coast and hinterland, with its summer 
rainfall, tropical and equatorial crops, and Negro peoples. 

Although exhibiting a considerable degree of uniformity as 
regards aridity and vegetative cover (or lack of it) the environment 
of the Sahara is characterised by considerable diversity of relief and 
surface, and the nature of the surface and the availability of water 
are the controls of settlement (permanent or seasonal) and routes. 

Physical Features. — ^The northern limb of the crystalline 
plateau of Africa extends north-westwards from the highlands of 
Darfur, through the Tibesti Moimtains to the broad hi^and massif 
known, from north to south, as the Tasili, the Ahaggar and the Air 
Plateaus. The summits of these highlands reach 7,000 feet, but 
their general level is much less. The average elevation of the 
Sahar^ region as a whole is less than 1,500 feet, and the highlands 
separate several areas of comparative depression. Thus the basins 
of Tuat and Bodele on the south, and that of the shotts of eastern 
Algeria and central Tunis on the north, are less than 600 feet above 
sea-level, the Shott el Melghir actually lying below sea-leveL There 
ore wide stretches of lowland in the wert, in Mauritania, and in the 
north-east in Cyrenaica. 

In detail the topography is the result of a combination of three 
forcM : (o) torrential water enraion, produced by the rapid run-off 
after occasional heavy storms (probably more active in the past than 
now) ; (h) the breaking-up of the rocks by the sharp altemations 
of heat and cold characteristic of hot desert regions ; (c) the 
re-deposition of the eroded material by wind action. Three types 
of scenery and surface result ; (1) the “ erg ” desert, consisting of 
shifting sand-dunes, found over a wide zone extending tiom 
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Mauritania via Tuat to soutliern Tunis, anrl then snuthwanls, en-it 
of the Ahaggar highland, and in parts of the Libyan Do«!**it , (i) 
the “ reg ” desert, largely an accnmulatioii of stones and b.midfrs, 
typically developed over the area of the Tunesruit . {?>) the 

“ hainada or rocky desert of bare sandstone, which occupies much 
of the central highland zone. Although there is little or no i»erniu- 
nent drainage in the Sahara, there are many evidences of former 
■water erosion, and after occasional storms innumerable w.idis rush 
m torrents down the sides of the highlands and are swallowed up m 
the thirsty desert. The Tibesti Moontams are seamed on their 
southern flanks with gorges, and the water which disappears under- 
ground is found near the surface in the Bodele depression. The 
flanks of the Ahaggar and Tasih Plateaus are likewise deeplv 
furrowed and watercourses run southwards mto the Tuareg coiuilrj', 
westwards imn the Tuat oasis, and northwanls towards the shotts 
West of longitude 0®, where there is httle rehef, there is httle rainlull 
or drainage Similar conditions pievail in the Libyan Desert on 
the east. Many strong wadis flow southwards into the desert from 
the Saharan Atlas Moun-tains. 

Climate. — ^Aridity prevails. Such rain as does fall comes in 
irregular storms, oft^ of cousiderahle violeuce, and usually m the 
summer, though ou the highlands occasional falls may occur at any 
time, and snow covers the highest parts of Ahaggar for a short period. 
The prevailing wind is the Haimattan ” or north-east Trade, a 
very dry and often dust-laden wind (dust-storms are known as 
simoons ”). Clouds are rare, and the daily range of temperature 
is thus hi gh — ^between 30® and 40®. Scorching days and cool nights 
arc characteristic. 

Vegetation. — The vegetation, such as it is, depends on the 
nature of the land-surface and upon the presence of surface or 
subsoil water. Parts of the erg deserts of the north and of "the 
Libyan Desert ore naturally almost devoid of vegetation, and large 
areas of the stony reg have bnt a few half-dead plants, as in 'tho 
Tanesrofb and El Juf areas. Over most of 'the Sahara the bulbous 
plants H-nd spiny bushes, sparsely scattered, remain dormant for 
long periods between the infreq^uent ram-stonns. On the sou'them 
and northern edges the shrubs become larger and less parched, and 
grass gro'WB after rain. The southern limit of desert conditions 
is about latitude 18® N. South of this the summer r ainfall becomes 
appreciable, and the vege'tative cover mcreases. On the highlands 
■the rainfall supports s'uflB.cient pasture to carry herds of camels, 
sheep and goa^ts. The oases have a 'tree vegetation of date-palms, 
olives w-nd ©■ther Medi’terranean fruit trees, and can be cul^tivated 
to yield temperate and sub-tropical cereals. 

Populatioii. — E'thnically, ■fiie Sahara is of south-west Asia and 
Mediterranean E^urope ra^ther ■than of Africa. I'ts peoples belong 
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dtiher to the northem Hamitic group or to the Semitic Arab slock. 
The Arabs can be divided into three occupational types : (1) the 
camel-nomads of the desert regions, e.g. the Kababish ; (2) the semi- 
nomadic cattle raisers of the Northern Sudan, e g. the Beqquara of 
Kordofan and Darfur ; (3) the settled cultivators of the oases. Of 
the Hamitio groups, ^e most noteworthy are the Tuareg, a con- 
federation of tribes forming the bulk of the Saharan population 
between Tuat and Eeazan on the north and Timbuktu and the Fulani 
country of Niger Colony on the south. They are essentially nomadic 
camel-men. 

Development. — ^Most of the Sahara is incapable of any develop- 
ment other than that which has characterised it for many centuries 
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past. Agriculture is obviously impossible except in the vicinity of 
oases, mineral wealth, apart from salt, is negligible, H.nd coimnunioa- 
tions are slow, unreliable and yecy restricted as to routes by water 
supplies and the availability of grazing. Many of the peoples have 
only within recent years been brought under the subjection of 
£kanoe and Italy, and the efieotive control of H Rnni-'nnTYi^ in tribes 
in such a vast area is a matter of no little di£S.ouIty. The suppres- 
sion of the slave trade and the development of railways in the 
Mediterr an ean and West African regions have undermined the 
trana-Saharan caravan traffic, and no local traffic can ever develop 
which would warrant railway construction. The ambitious Bkench 
plan for a trans-S ah a ran railway from Colomb B4char to the Niger 
has been abandoned. It is desirable, however, that the valuable 
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E'rencli territories of the Mediterranean and "VTest Africa should he 
hnked by some reliable form of transport, and interest cpntrt*!> at 
the moment on che motor-car and the aeroplane Front h and 
Belgian air routes exist (see Frontispiece), anil a fortniuhtly motor 
transport runs for six months of the year (()ct«ilM>r to M.jrch — 
i.e. not durmg the smnmer. when sudden storms may obht rate 
the route) between Colomb B6char, Gao, on the Niger, ami Niamey, 
across G50 miles of absolute desert. A new motor route is being 
prepared from eastern Algeria to Kano 

Political Divisions. Mauritania. — ^This territory is ad- 
ministered as part of French West Africa ; it has ranked us a colony 
since 1921. A sparsely-peopled region, with about natives 

and a few hundred French, and a density of under one person per 
square mile, it consists of desert m the north and east, witli an area of 
dry savana m the south near the River Senegal. A narrow belt . the 
Chemana, along tlie Senegal, can be cultivated after the summer 
flooding of the nver, and millet and maize are grown. Camels, 
dates and gum are the characteristic products of the interior, and 
there is a largo sheep and cattle population. Along the coastal 
lagoons salt is collected, and used m the prepamtiou of iish 
for export. Quite a large fishing mdustry is centred on Port 
Etien-ne, 

Southern Algeria falls into three natural divisions, the sandy 
deserts and oases of the north (Tuat, Gurara, etc.), the rocky 
deserts and wadis of the Ahaggar massif, and the stony desert of 
the Tanezruft m the south-west. It has an area of 707, CM K» square 
miles, and a population of only 643,000, about 8,900 of whom are 
Europeans In Salahj in the Tuat oasis, and Jdtar, m Gurara, 
are the moat important centres. Away from the oases, the popula- 
tion IS densest in the Ahaggar massif, where the Tuareg peoples 
have ftni-mal postures. 

Rio de Oro. — The title of this territory is a nusnomer. Far 
from possessing any nvers of gold, it is mostly desert, and is very 
scantily peopled. It has an area of just over lOO.fKKJ square miles 
and is administered by Spain from the Canary Islands. 

Libia Italiana. — ^Italian Libya, largely within the Sahara 
Desert, but having a coastal strip where a rather and variety of 
Mediterranean climate is found, provides a link between the great 
deserts and north-west Africa. The Turkish province of Tripoli was 
annexed by Italy m 1911-12 ; the war mterrupted development, 
q.nH it is only smee 1928 that a great dnve has been made by Italy 
to pacify a-rid colonise the territory and make its cultivable parts 
pre ductive. Libya is now divided into four provinces end a southern 
militaiy zone, but the two former provinces of Tripolitenia and 
Cyrenaica may bcErt be retained for descriptive purposes. The whole 
territory has an area of about 630,000 square nulcs and a population 
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(1931), of 704,000, of -v^liom 44,000 are Itahans, and the remainder 
Arabs, Berbers, mixtures of these two races, and Jews. 

Trtpolitania may be divided mto three zones. (1) The greater 
part of the area is desert^ reheved only by occasional oases. The 
principal oases are those of the Fezzan district, in the south {e.g. 
Murzuq), and of Ghat and Ghadamas, on the western border. (2) 
A semi desert zone hes north of the desert and along much of the 
coast. Alfa grass is the prmcipal product. (3) The area of 
M^i^erran&in ” vegetation and products is very hroited in area, 
occupying only about 17,000 square miles. Tripoli has a rainfall of 
only 16 inches, and the amount decreases very rapidly inland. The 
coastal oases yield dates, ohves and oranges. The irrigable ‘ ‘ steppe ” 
areas, now bemg colonised by Itahan farmers, grow wheat, barley 
and tobacco, whilst the “ jebel ” or upland areas have a cover of diy 
Mediterranean brush, with the olive, fig and vine as characteristic 
plants. The coastal dunes are being afforested with wattle, cypress, 
pme and other trees. 

The principal products of the territory, apart from cereal food 
crops, are tobacco, salt, ohves, and the output of the coastal sponge 
and tunny fisheries. Native mdustries include the Tna.]riTig of 
matting, carpets and leather articles. There are nearly a million 
sheep and half a million goats. 

There is stall some caravan trafiSo between Tripoh and the central 
Sudan. Several short railway lines, totalling 144 miles, have been 
built outwards from Tripoh, the prmcipal port (92,000 inhabitants) ; 
along the coast westwards to Zuara and eastwards to Tagiura, and 
i n l and to Azizia and El Abiat. There is an excellent road system, 
and aeroplane services have been established from Tripoli to Rome 
and Benghazi. 

Cyrenaica, — ^This territory consists of Cyrenaica proper, or the 
peninsula of Barka, and the southern zone of Kufra. The Barka 
Peninsula has an upland hmestone core, with a moderate rainfall 
which gives rise to abundant pasture and waters the numerous oases 
at the foot of the h i l l s, especially on the western coast. > Benghazi 
has about 10 inches of rain a year. The Itahan population is mostly 
concentrated m the agncultural zones of these oases, notably at 
Guarscia, El Abiar, Barce and Soluk. Barley is the chief food crop, 
and many fruits are grown. There are numerous salt-pcuis 
the coast, and as before the sponge and tunny-fishing mdustry is 
miportant. The prmcipal town and port is Beng7tc^%, with 34,000 
inhabitants. It h^ short railway hnes to Barce and Soluk, w-inng 
the coastal oasis zone, and airways to Rome and East Africa. 

The trade of these Itahan territories is as yet very one-sided, 
imports, c hiefl y of cotton goods, sugar, fiour and other food products 
and meial goods, greatly outweighing exports in value. The principal 
export items axe sponges and fish, tobacco, hides aud skins, wooL 



SECTION X 

NORTH-WEST AFRICA— THE ATLAS LANDS 

The Atlas lands of north-western Afnca are structurally distinct 
from the rest of the continent. They belong to a diiierent epoch 
of the earth’s history. Most of Afnca consists of Archean, crv’stal- 
Une rocks and relatively undisturbed early Palaeozoic sediments. 
The Atlas Mountams form part of the great European Alpme uplift, 
of Tertiary date, and they are built, like the Alps themselves, of 
folded sedimentary rocks of Mesozoic and Tertiary ages, sometimes 
cored with crystaUme rocks thrust up m the folding. 

Latitude and altitude result m a moderate ramfall, and the 
Atlas lands thus form an area favourable to agriculture and human 
settlement, set like a large island— called by lie Arabs “ Jesirat-el- 
Maghreb,” the Island in the West — on the edge of a great sea of 
desert. This favourable area is characterised, however, by con- 
siderable diversity of topography and agricultural possibihties, due 
largely to the paraUelim of the main mountain ranges with the 
coast-line, and a number of strongly marked natural regions may be 
distinguished. The unity which the area possesses to-day is due 
to the unity of political control over all but a small portion of the 
territory — ^though the attainment of this unity by the French is of 
qmte recent date. It must be remembered that a very large area 
is involved ; Morocco is as large as France itself, and Algeria and 
Tunis together are os large as ihe British Isles. 


Country 

1 

j 

Area m 

Population 

sq. miles 

Natives 

Europeans 


French Morocco 

Algeria 

TuniHift 

Spanish Morocco 

Tangier Zone 

200,000 

80,000 

48,204 

4,400 

226 

6.036.000 

6.614.000 

2.216.000 
761,000 

43,500 

206,600 

978,300 

194,000 

44,000 

16,600 

(19.36) 

(1936) 

(1931) 

(1934) 

(1934) 


Physical Features. — ^The Alias ranges in Morocco present quite 
a difEerent aspect from those of Algeria and Tunis (Fig. 103). In 
Morocco the central and highest range is the Great or High Atlas, 
with a crystalline core, rea^iing, in the Jebel Liknmt, over 14,000 
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feet. South of the High Atlas, and separated therefrom by the 
triangular depression of Sous, is the Antd- Atlas range, lower and of 
less extent. On the north side the ^fiddle Atlas branch ofE from the 
High Atlas, and the Moulouya depression corresponds in relative 
position to that of Sous The Great and Middle Atlas ranges are 
separated from the coast by a broad expanse of level plateau, 
roughly 1,000 feet in elevation. Across this plateau run a number 
of fairly large streams — ^the only long permanent tv aterconrses in 
the whole of the Atlas lands. Fed by the mountain snows, these 
rivers (all called “wadis*') occupy broad basins of conshlerable 
agricultural value. From north to south they are the Sebu, the Bou 
Regreg, the Um er Rebia, and the Tensaft. 

The arc of the Rif Mountains forms the linV with Europe. 
This range must obviously once have been continuous with the 
Sierra Nevada of Spain, before the formation of the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

In Algeria there is no high central range. The High Atlas fades 
out, and a double mountain, formation, enclosing a high plateau, 
ensues. On the north aide the TeU Atlas continues the Ime of the 
Rif, and on the south the Saharan Atlas may be considered as a 
continuatioii of the Anti Atlas ranges. The Plateau of the Shotts, 
so called from the large numher of semi-permanent lakes or “ shotts " 
which stud its surface, hes m between, the two ranges. The Tell 
Atlas ranges drop fairly steeply northwards to the coast. This 
northward slope is known as the Tell. Often, however, a distinct 
coast range is developed, as near Oran, and along the central 
Algerian coast between the Wadi Chelif and the sea and in the hills 
of Kabylia. The Saharan Atlas present a steep, gorge-seamed 
face southwards to the desert. In Tunisia the two ranges approach 
at their seaward end, terminating in Cape^Blanc (Tell Atlas) and 
Oape Bon (Saharan Atlas), separated only Sy the CO-milos 'viflth of 
ihe Gulf of Tunis. 

The shore of the Gulf of Gabes, and southern Tunis, form a 
continuation of the Libyan coastal plain and plateau. 

Whilst the comparatively simple arrangement of the physical 
features is responsible for the ina 3 or natural divisions usually 
distinguished, the large area involved allows of considerable detailed 
variation, due mainly to elevation and aspect. 

Mineral Wealth. — ^Even if the Atlas lands were not rich agri- 
culturally, their content of minerals would have been sufficient 
reason for their great development during the last few decades. 
Metalliferons ores and phosphates are here m abundance in the 
sedimentary rocks — ^mamly limestones — ^whioh make up the bulk 
of the ln.Tid surface. On the whole the degree of development 
decreases westwards and southwards — westwards into Morocco, 
which is a much ** younger '* territory, pohtically, than either Tunis 
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or Algeria, and southwarda as distance from the coast increases. 
The exploitation of the reserves is yet in its infancy. Increased 
transport facilities •will open up new stores of wealth. 

It is very unfortunate that, -with so much mineral wealth, coal 
should be almost completely lacking. Small quan'tities exist in 
Algeria, near Tunis and in “tlie Rif, and a little lignite is found in 
north-eastern Tunis, but none of these deposits is likely to be of 
material ad-vantage in developing metallurgical or chemical 
industries. 

Phosphatw (AaUc, containing 60 to 80 per cent, of phosphate, 
used for the manufacture of chemical manures, occurs in great 
quan'tities in southern Tunis and in western Morocco. It Is almost 

exported for manufacture abroad. 

Of the metals, iron easily occupies first place. Rich carbonate 
and hsematite ores, with 60 to 60 per cent, iron con-tent, are found 
associated with Mesozoic limestones in a long band roughly parallel 
to the northern coast, extending from Morocco, throngh the Rif and 
Algeria to Tunis. 

Lead and ssinc, usually in close association, are found in eastern 
Algeria and Tunis. Punall quantitieB of cobalt, antimony, manga- 
nese and copper have also been produced. 

Climate. — The whole of the Atlas lands, lying between latitudes 
30° and 37° may, in a general way, be said to experience a “ Mediter- 
ranean ” type of climate. Everywhere the seasonal alternation of 
cyclones and trade -winds is felt, and over most of the area except 
the Hi gb Atlas about 80 per cent, of the precipitation falls during 
cyclonic storms in the -winter half-year. Relief, aspect and distance 
from the Atlantic and -tbe Mediterranean, however, combine to 
produce a great variety of -types from wet and cool to hot and very 
dry. True “ Mediterranean ” figures of about 26 inches of ram 
-with a temperature range of from 60° to 76° are found over only a 
limited area of northern Algeria {e,g. Algiers 53° -to 77°, and 30 
mches). The Moroccan coast is affected by -the cool Canaries 
current, which causes a low summer -temperature and much fog, 
but only a moderate rainfall {e.g. Mogador, 67° to 68°, and 13 inches). 
The Moroccan Plateau, between the coast and the High Atlas, is a 
marked dry belt (MarraJkesh has only 9 inches), but the slopes of the 
mountains probably receive as much as 60 inches of precipitation 
in the form of rain and snow, occurring in summer as w^ as in 
-win-ter (Eig. 104). 

North-western Algeria lies in what may be called -the “ rain- 
shadow’* of the Rdf. Precipitation is definitely less here than 
farther east, where the coaiial ranges and the more northerly 
position combine -to attract more rmn from -the depressions whic^ 
pass along the Medit^anean. Perhaps 60 inches of rain and snow 
fall on the Djurj-ura and Eroumine liigk1^.Tida _ 
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Fig. 101.— The Atlas lands: 
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South of the High Atlas and the Tell Atlas precipitation decrease 
rapidly. 

The plateau of the Shotts has only 10 to 15 inches of rain, and 
its altitude of 2,000 to 3,000 feet makes for great extremes of 
temperature and severe aridity during the hot summer months. 

The Saharan Atlas makes the final climatio divide ; slightly 
more rain fans on its northern flanks than on the plateau, hut 
south of the orest-liae the r£dn is out ofi abruptly, and desert at 
once ensues. 

Natural Vegetation and Agriculture. — A& in the case of the 
climate, a considerable variation of natural vegetation and agricul- 
tural possibihties is found, depending upon rehef and rainfall. 
Whilst “ Mediterranean ” characteristics of resistance to drought 
are almost universally present, the luxuriance of the vegetative 
cover varies from oak and conifer forests to semi-desert scrubland. 
Five major types of natural vegetation may be recognised : 

1. Moat characteristicaUy Mediterranean is the bush or 
“ maquis,” found m the TeU and on the lower slopes farther inland. 
This consists of evergreen bushes (stunted myrtle and oak) and 
abundant small hea^-plants such as Erica or “Mediterranean 
heath,” together with bulbous and other flowering plants. 
Occasionally quite dense thickets occur. 

2. With wetter conditions, as on the slopes of the High and 
Middle Atlas, the Bif and on some of the higher areas behmd the 
eastern Algerian coast (in Kabylia and Constantine), a fairly dense 
forest of oaks (cork and holm oak) and conifers (pine, cedar and 
juniper) is found, together with stretches of good grassland at higher 
altitudes. Much of the former forest cover has been destroyed, and 
soil erosion has prevented its recovery. Only 5 per cent of Algeria, 
3 per cent, of Morocco, and 9 per cent, of Tunis are forest-covered, 
but the French are carrying out afEorestation work. 

3. With drier conditions, as on the plateau of western Morocco, 
in the dry zone of western Algmia, and on the drier slopes of the 
Teh Atlas, a dry and impoverished maquis, consisting mainly of 
grasses and small palms, occum. 

4. A foither decrease in rainfall results in the existence of 
steppe or scrubland, with alfa and other tufly grasses and dry 
stunted bushes. Such scrub occurs in the heart of the Moroccan 
dry belt, on the plateau of the Shotts, and in south-eastern Tunis. 

5. South of the Anti Atias and Saharan Atlas, semi-desert 
merges into absolute desert, with numerous oases at the foot of the 
mountain ranges and large areas of completely barren “ erg ” 
farther out (as between Figuig and Qurara and south of Touggourt). 
The more important of the mountain-foot oases are Tafilet, Figuig, 
Lia^ouat and Biskra ; farther out in the desert axe Igli, Mzab, 
Toii^ourt and Souf. 
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The axeas favourable to agricultural activity are naturally 
confined to the western and northern margins of the region. Even 
here, especially on the north coast, agriculture is not continuous ; 
the arable areas along the actual coast are separated by patches of 
highland, whilst a few isolated patches occur behmd the coastal 
ranges in sheltered and well-watered valleys (Fig. 105). The 
products are typical of Mediterranean countries : barley and wheat 
are the principal cereal crops, whilst amongst the great variety of 
fruits the olive and vme are now most important, thanks mainly 
to French cultivation. From the oases come dates. 

Sheep and goats, more easily adaptable to semi-arid pastures 
than ca^e, are the most numerous amongst the animal population. 

Irrigation is, of course, frequently necessary in an area with 
such a markedly seasonal rainfall and a summer drought. The 
Romans were probably the firat to construct irrigation works m 
North Africa, and the French have greatly extendi the cultivable 
areas by their enterprise in the control of water supplies. 

Population and Development. — ^The true native population 
of the Atlas lands belongs to that section of the northern Hamitic 
group known as the Berbers, and this region of Africa is still some- 
times referred to as “the Baxbary states.” The Berbers are 
completely unlike the rest of the African peoples in being almost 
European in their whiteness. They resemble Italians and southern 
Spaniards rather than any African race. It is clear that they must 
be derived from one or more of the major European races. In 
habit they are both agricultural and pastoral, and a seasonal 
migration or ** transhumance ” sometimes amounting to semi- 
nomadism, is often found. Over the greater part of the region 
the original Berber stock has sufEered much admixture from the 
various invasions to which the territory has been subjected, but 
several pure groups remain in the highland recesses of Morocco 
(High Atlas and !^), in Kabylia and m the Aures massif. Arab 
penetration has been a feature of the region sinoe the Middle Ages. 
A large proportion of the population is a mixture of Arab and Berber 
stocks (usua l ly known as “ Moors ”), and the Arab population has 
come to occupy the greater part of the more arid se^on of the 
territory, notably in Algeria, leaving the wetter bigTilaudfl to the 
Berbers. In addition to these two races there are the wandering 
Bedouins of the desert. 

“ Ma^ireb *’ has been perpetually held by a foreign power. 
One empire after another has conquered it n-nd left its mark — 
Carthage, Rome, the Vandals, the Byzantines, the Arabs, the Turks 
— and now the French have made thems^ves supreme in ^ibia 
gigantic oasis on the edge of the desert. The domination of the 
Atlas lands has never been an easy matter, however, n-nd only 
within quite recent years have the wilder tribes of Morocco and the 
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Elif been pacified. French influence began to be felt in 1830. The 
territory now known as Algena was proclaimed a French colony 
in 1834, but 17 years of warfare was necessary before it could 
be really considered as under effective French control, and several 
decades elapsed before any economic progress was recorded. The 
year 1860, however, saw the commencement of the trunk Ime of 
railway from Algiers to Oran, and from that date, despite early 
diflhculties, the exploitation of agricultural and mineral wealth has 
never ceased to expand. The extension of French influence over 
the borders was natural. In 1881 the Sultan of Tunis transferred 
his allegiance from Turkey to Frcmce ; in 1912, after a long period 
of warfare, the Sultan of Morocco accepted French protection. 

Unlike their predecessors in north-west Africa, the French, 
although firm in subduing insurrections of the wilder tribes, have 
not warred down the native peoples into complete subjection and 
trampled violently upon their institutions and customs. They 
have thus smooth^ the way for economic development, encouiaging 
native enterprise as well as French colonisation. 

The three territories of Morocco, Algeria and Tunis, although 
all under French control, possess a considerable degree of m- 
dividuality, and differ considerably in their development ^d 
fundamental problems. Algeria, the “ oldest ” of the three, is a 
French colony — “ France in Africa,'’ it ia sometimes called — and 
has been developed largely with a view to increasing France s 
material wealth and food supply. Tunis, with a longer history of 
native development, still has a population problem m the large 
nxunbers of Italian colonists. The development of Morocco is 
largely post-war, and is in many respects phenomenal, only rivalled 
for rapidity by that of the Katanga. Its ultimate destiny in world 
commerce has yet to be worked out. 

MOROCCO 

Morocco, the most recently developed part of the Atlas 
IftTidBj is divided politically into three very unequal ore^, 
which were delimited at the end of the Franco-Moroccan wars in 
1912. The French sone, roughly 200,000 square miles in extent, 
is a protectorate under the nominal rule of a Sultan ; the Spanish 
zone, sometimes known as the Rif, has an area of about 8,000 
square ttiOrh ; and a small zone, roughly 22o square miles in area, 
around the port of Tangier, has been internationalised. The 
French zone has progressed by leaps and bounds whilst the Spani^ 
zone, only pacified a few years ago, re mains almost undevelopw, 
and the Tangier zone has tended rather to stagnate owing to the 
growth of the French Moroccan ports. • 

The T atigiftr Zone. — This small area has a population of 
about 60,000, mainly native Mohammedans, with some Jews and 
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SoTopeans. The area is obviously too small to support any 
considerable trade of its own, but tiie port of Tangier has a large 
entrep6t trade, which, however, seems to be suffering somewhAt 
from the competition of Casablanca. The productive district of 
Fez now has railways to both ports, and Casablanca is nearer and 
cheaper. Tangier’s trade consists of the export of locaUy-oau^t 
fish, together with leather goods, hides and skins and eggs from the 
French and Spanish zones — ^these items go mainly to the United 
Elingdom, France, Spain and Italy ; and a much greater import 
trade, in flour and o^er foodstufls, tobacco, oil and manufactured 
goods, nearly half of which come feom France and are destmed for 
the French zone. The value of the trade in 1935 was : Imports 
£600,000, Exports £180,000. About 2,000 steamers call at the 
port every year, and one source of income which may help to counber- 
act the declining trade is the tourist traffic. Mediterranean cruises 
are carrying greater numbers of people every year to Tangier. 
It may be noted that daily aeroplane services connect Tangier with 
Gibraltar and France. 

The Spanish Zone. — The population of this area is about 
three-quarters of a million, of which some 50,000 are Europeans and 
Jews. The final pacffication of the wild Rif -nribesmen is very recent 
history (1927) and the area, naturally rather poor in resources, has 
undergone little economic development. Many of the tribes are still 
living m primitive conditions, practising crude agricultural methods, 
and except for a little mineral extraction near Melilla, mdustries are 
practically non-existent. There are very few Spanish colonists, 
and people are even leaving the area for the nei^bouring French 
regions of Morocco and Algeria, where prospects are brighter. 

Much of the area is mountainous Bif and Djebala). There 
is a western coastal zone, the hinterlemd of Laroche^ where miUet 
and other cereals are grown, and small patches of cereal and fruit 
(including vine) cultivation on the north coast ; but cereals, vege- 
tables and fruit are imported from France and Spain. The highland 
zones are mainly pastoral, yielding wool, hides and skins, mainly 
from sheep and goats ; some valuable cork-oak forests exist, but 
are little exploited. 

The only exploited mineral wealth at present is iron ore, but the 
industry is not flourishing. Several mines exist behind Melilla ; 
one of them works lead as w^. Other metals exist, but are at 
present inaccessible owing to lack of transport facilities. 

The principal ports of the territory are Ceuta, recently much 
improved to accommodate large liners, and MeUUa, the mineral 
port. Both these towns are actually administered as part of Spain. 
Laroche and Rio Martin (the port for T&ucm, the administrative 
centre and principal inland town) are ftTnall tmimproved ports of 
little consequence. 
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Short railways run inland from Ceuta and Bio Marlin to Tetuan; 
from Larachb to join the Tangier-Fcz hue, and ftinn Melillu to tlie 
iron mines. The construction of good motor roads m the CVuta- 
Tetuan area has resulted in greatly decreased railway trulli*- 

Almost all the exports except ores (which only represent a small 
percentage of the total value) go to Spam. Hides and skae^. wool, 
cork, fish and other animal products are the prineij»al items. 
Imports, mainly from Spam and France, are textiles and food- 
stufEs for the most part. 

FRENCH MOROCCO 

The French protectorate of Morocco covers an area of 2<'»C»,<X>0 
square miles. Its long land boundary from Bio de Oro to Algeria 
is indefini te. Of this area about 90,000 square miles may be 
considered as “ occupied ” by the French. The population num- 
bers over 6 imlhona, mostly native Berbers. Moors and Arabs, but 
including 160,000 native Jews and about 240,000 foreigners from 
France, Algeria and other countries. The Europeans are mostly 
in the towns — 35 per cent, of them in Casablanca alone — showing 
that comparatively little agnoultural colonisation has yet been 
attempted. 

Physical Features. — ^The major elements of the relief have 
already been outlined. A number of parallel zones, oriented from 
S W. to N.E. may be distinguished. 

1. The Coastal Plain. — The coast is rather inhospitable, owing 
to the huge Atlantic swell and the absence of nver havens ; the 
seasonal fl.ow of the rivers causes much silt to be deposited at their 
mouths, and there is only one port of any size at the mouth of a 
river along the whole coast. The coastal plain averages perhaps 
20 to 30 in width, and is widest in the north, in the Gharb 
region of the lower Sebu river. It rises inland to the 1,000-foot 
plateau which occupies so much of western Morocco. 

2. The Plateau, GO to 80 miles broad, is crossed by a number of 
deeply incised streams, the spring flooding consequent upon the 
mftlfing of the Atlas snows, combined with the relative aridity, 
being responsible for the existence of the gorges. As regards water 
supply, the plateau divides itself naturally mto three parallel 
zones — ^the western edge, comparatively well watered ; the centre, 
semi-arid ; n-nd the well-watered and fertile eastern mo untain -foot 
zone, the last-named best developed in the south, behind Marrakesh, 

3. The Atlas Ranges. — ^The High Atlas consists of several 
jw.Ta.nAl sierras, highest and widest south of Marrakesh, and fo rming 
a great barrier, physical, climatio and h uman , with very few 
crossLQg places despite the innumerable deep v^eys which se^ 
the steep sides. The head of the Moulouya trough divides the High 
Atlas from the lower Middle Atlas ranges. The Anti Atlas on the 
n .— 6 
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soutili forms a liigh. desert plateau, with several volcanic peaks, 
and sides deeply scored by wadis. 

4. The Intramor^cme Troughs . — ^Between the High and Anti 
Atlas hes the Sons depression, an arid zone where aU life depends 
on the nver. At the north-eastern end of the mountain zone is the 
Moulouya trough, which is but the more fertile western end of the 
Algerian Plateau of the Shotts. 

6. The Saharan Zone . — The southern slopes of the mountains, 
steep at first and then very gradual, pass insensibly into the Sahara 
Desert. The Wadi Ziz fee(^ the Tafilet oasis, the Wadi Gir that 
of Igb, whilst the Wadi Dra runs parallel to the mountains towards 
the coast, which it seldom reaches. 

Climate. — ^There are two mam influences on the climates of 
Morocco — ^the sea and the mountains, and the dry belt falls between 
them. The coastal climate is equable and moist, though the sun 
may be very hot in the summer. The mountains are alternately 
frozen and scorched, and large daily and seasonal ranges of tempera- 
ture are experienced. Daily avacages rise to 100® imder the 
blazing summer sun, even at altitudes of several thousand feet, and 
descend to 15® or 20® in wmter, when much snow faUs. The dry 
belt has all the extremes, but none of the moisture, of the mountam 
zone. 

Rivers flow abimdantly, espedaUy during winter and quing, 
on the north-western side of the mountains ; on the Saharan side, 
almost complete aridity prevails except for occasional summer 
thunderstorms, and the wadis are intenmttent. 

Vegetation and Agriculture. Forests . — ^Morocco has not a 
great deal of accessible forest, but what remains is being carefully 
conserved by the French. The most valuable timber supplies are on 
the edges of the Atlas Mountains, but extensive dry woodland areas 
with cork-oak exist on the coastal plain behind Rabat (the Mamora 
forest) and Mogador. 

Crops . — Although irrigation by barrages is progressing, agricul- 
ture is still to a large extent dependent upon the winter T H.mffl.11 
and the am\na1 spring flooding of the rivers, «Tid yields, especially 
of cereals, thus fluctuate widely ; locust plagues may also affect 
the crops. There are about 39,000 square Tnilpji of agricultural land 
in the area actually occupied by the French ; of this area some 
2,700 square miles are distributed in 2,800 fg-Tma amongst French 
colonists. Most of these farms are in Ike best parts of the coastal 
plain — in the Gharb, and m the Rabat and Chaouia districts. It is 
obvious that the bulk of agricultural output is of native production. 

The colonists have hitherto been -mamly cereal farmers ; barley 
and wheat have been produced in such large quantities, however, 
that the area under cultivation has had to be restricted, for the 
bulk of the output goes to France. More attention is now being 
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paid to vegetable and fruit cultivation, for !Moro(T<j can place early 
vegetaliles on tbe French market t^'o or three weeks in iidv.ince of 
Algerian produce. Maize, oats and pulses are also cultivated 
Much attention is being paid also 1o tree fruit.s of ** Meiht*"rrancau " 
varieties, and ■s.Tne and olive cultivation is extending, notably 
aroimd Casablanca and Rabat. Cotton cultivation hns met with 
little success, but mulberry plantations anil silk- worm rearing ani 
being encouraged 

Apart from the coastal plain and the lower courses of the streams 
already referred to, the mo.st productive agricultural zones .are to l;e 
found on the western edge ot the plateau in the region of Meknes, 
in the nearby middle basm of the Sebu around Fez. and in the region 
of Marrake^ and the piedmont zone lying behind it. outlying 
zone is the valley of the Moulouya, m the north-east. Here are 
rich and fertile cereal and fruit-growing arenas, where irrigation is 
practised. Several large barrages have recently br^en comidcted 
as on the Tensift near ^Marrakesh, and on a tributary ol the Sebu 
near Meknes , others are contemplated on the Um er llebia in its 
piedmont course, and on the Moulouya. 

South of the mountains are the oases, where dates are the 
principal product. 

Livestock. — ^Morocco has a very high tlensity of sheep and gait 
population (cf Fig. 16, on p. 30). There are nearly 8 million 
sheep, 3 milhon goats, and 2 million cattle ; whilst mules, donkeys, 
horses and camels are also reared in large numbers. Pastoral 
occupations predominate m the dry belt, on the Shotts Plateau in 
the north-east, and, interspersed with patches of irrigated agricul- 
ture, in the plain of the Sous. Transhumance is a common practice 
amongst the native pastoral peoples. 

Fisheries. — The coastal fishing industry is expanding, for the 
natives are adopting European methods. Sardmes, anchovy and 
tunny are caught, and the canning of sardines is now a flounshing 
industry at a number of ports including Casablanca, Fedhala, SafiR 
and Mazagan. Eight million boxes of sardines were packed m 193( 

Minerals. — ^Metalhc mmerals are not abundant m Morocco, 
Cobalt, nickel, manganese and lead are produced m small quantities, 
mainly from the eastern end of the country (Djerada district). 
Manganese is bemg developed m the Sous area and at Bou Arfa 
A httle coal is mined near Oujda m the extreme north-east, and 
large resources are believed to exist. 

The phosphate deposits are, however, of immense actual and 
potential value, and their exploitation has been responable for 
considerable railway development. Phosphatic chalk is wide- 
spread, but the richest deposits are m the middle west., where Wed 
^m, Kourigha, Ber B^chid and Ben Guerir are the most important 
centres. An electric railway connects the Kourigha deposits with 
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the port of Casablanca, where there is a factory for the roamifactiiie 
of superphosphates. Although in recent years the world agrioul- 
tural depression has caused a decline in the demand for artihcial 
manures, Morocco undoubtedly has a great future as one of the 
prmcipal suppliers of such material. Phosphates make up about 
one-third of the total value of the exports, the chief recipients being 
Italy, Spam, Denmark, Holland and France. 



Communications and Towns. — ^The Moroccan railway 
system had its origin in the senes of narrow-gauge lines which the 
French constructed for imhtary purposes between 1911 and 1915, 
and subsequently extended with a view to economic development. 
Almost all these lines have now been replaced by standard-gauge 
lines or by motor roads, and nearly 1,000 miles of standard-gauge 
track now exists. Three Tnaiu objects can be discerned in the 
development : 

1. To provide an outlet for the phosphates. One litip. connects 
Wed Zem and Kourigha with Ber Biechid and Casablanca, and the 
new mines at Ben Querir have been linked to Saffi, An extension 
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from Ben Guerir now serves the Marrakesh a^ricwltural di-itnct. 
The Caaablancar-Marrakesh hne has been eleetrihed. 

2. To link the productive Pez-Meknes firi*u witli the coastal 

plain and ports. A line connects Caiviblanea, Eabut uud KiMiitra 
(electri&ed over this section) and runs inlan<l to and h\‘z. 

Another more recently completed hne (1027), built in jK-rordam •* 
with the treaties of 1912 under which Tangier was interim tiomlifted, 
runs from Tangier, through the Gharb to Petit Jean on th** M.•kue^^- 
Kenitra hne. 

3. To link Morocco and Algeria. The old narrow-gauix** line 
from Fez to Oujda has been supplanted by a standar<l-gaiige track, 
so that through communication is now potsible from Mairukesh to 
Algiers and Tunis 

Two other railways of note are the new hne from Oujda to the 
mining district of Bou Arfa, and the still newer hne (UWU) from 
Oujda to the Algerian port of Nemours (an outlet for miueial 
traffic). 

In addition to the railway, the French have made meat strides 
in road construction, and there are now 2,700 imler» of metalled 
roads m use, following roughly the same plan as the railway.^. 

Kegular daily air services connect Casablanca and Rabat with 
Tangier and France, and a weekly service flics from Camiblanca to 
Dakar, the administrative centre of French AVest Afric.i 

Of the mlaud towns, chief is Marrakesh, wluch. with 19o,«M»0 
inhabitants (only 7,000 Europeans) is the largest m the country. 
An ancient walled city, situated m the midst of a rich agricultural 
district, it still holds an important fair, and is the centre of many 
native industries such as carpet-making, oil-pressing, leather, silk 
and metal work. Fez, another walled city, has 144,000 people, and 
is a centre for native metal working and pottery industries : its ohl 
function as a route centre and market has been emphasised by the 
railways. Meknes, not far distant from Fez, has 75,000 people. 

Casablanca is the principal port. It has had a phenomenal 
growth m twenty years. In 1914 the tonnage entered at the port 
was 200,000 ; in 1935 it was over three milUons and the amount of 
merchandise handled represented 80 per cent, of the total trade of 
Morocco. It has a population of 258,000, mcluding 73,000 Euro- 
peans. Not naturally favoured by a good harbour, it has been 
furnished with sever^ long artificial quays, and its function as 
phosphate port, fishing port, air port, and railway centre will ensure 
its contmued progress. It is also the chief industrial centre in the 
country. It has a large electric power station which supphes several 
towns and the electrified radways , a factory for the manufacture of 
superphosphates, and numerous grain silos and mills for the produc- 
tion of flour, semohna and macaroni ; cement works, oil and soap 
factories and a sugar factory which may shortly be supplied with 
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locally-grown beet, as well as nunif 4 t)us otber miscellaueoua 
industries. 

Rabat, with 84,000 people, is the French administrative centre 
and the seat of the Sultan. It has not attained great importance 
as a port, for it is situated at the mouth of the Bou Begreg , and it 
is overshadowed by Casablanca and Kemtra. 

Kmxbra {Fort Lyavtey) is the second port of French Morocco, but 
it only handles 7 per cent, of the total ta^e. It has supplanted the 
silted harbour of Mehediya as the chief outlet for the Gharb district, 
but the large quantities of mud brought down by the Sebu necessi- 
tate constant dredging in order to mamtam deep approaches, and 
vessels drawing more than 16 feet of water cannot enter. 

Saffi,, Mazagan and Mogador are small ports m the south-west ; 
with the exception of Saffl, whidi is benedtmg from the new 
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parts of tho valleys of the Sig, (‘helif und Issor. Thi*>^e onu'.t.il 
uplands are for the moat part remnauta ni a jireat .Mrth 
(called Tyrrhe^) up against which the youngfr rocks w.-n* tciMed 
during the Alpine movements. 

2. The Tell Atlas is a seric.s of elongated “ massif.-. ” .si*parate 1 
by comparative depressions through which route.-, can be « arned 
to the plateau. 

3. The Plateau of the ShottSy highest m the wei^t, where the 
series of lakes known ns the Shott esh Shergui oecupv u 

long depression about 3,000 feet above sea-level, and lowe.st m the 
centre, where a great break in the Saharan Atlas leaves onl^* a k)w 
water^ed (1,500 feet) between the Shott el Hodna and the .-f)Uth- 
ward drainx^e to the Shott Melghir. 

4. The Saharan Atlas, higher on the whole than the Tell AtLis, 

and less broken, except for the one great gap just mentioneil. The 
highest summit in the Aures massif is not far short rd feet 

above sea-level 

5. Piedmont Oasis Zone, only a few small portion*, of which 
actually faU within the three provinces of Algerui projier. Eiskra, 
on the southern side of the break in the vSaharan Atlas, is the most 
important oasis included. 

Climate. — It would be dififieult to find another area of com- 
parable size with such marked climatic zoning, consequent upon 
rehef and distance from the coast. WTiilst the whole area ex- 
periences summer drought, the chief distinguishing features are 
amount of lainlall and range of temperature. On the coast the 
ft-nniial fall is 20 to 30 inches, but more than twice this amount, 
including some snow, may fall on the highest parts of the coastal 
range such as the Djurdj'ura. Biskra, in the piedmont oasis zone, 
gets only 7 inches, and curiously enough the summer drought is 
here not quite so absolute, owing to thunderstorms. On the coast 
the range of temperature is about 20°, but beyond the coastal range, 
Tn ftTi-hiTWft induence ceases to be felt, and on the high plateau great 
extremes occur. Much of Algeria can be described as “ a cold 
country where the sun is hot,’’ elevation, absence of thick vegetation 
«.T,d of cloud conducing to this effect. 

There axe no permanent streams in Algeria. 

Vegetation and Agriculture. Forests — ^Many small areas of 
coniferous forest exist on the seaward slopes of the coastal ranges 
and TeH Atlas, but they are of Uttle value except locally, and 
constructional timber has to be imported. Much cork-oak woodland 
is also found, notably m the norfh-west of Constantine Province, 
and some cork is exported, but it represents only a minute fraction 
of the total trade (less than 0*1 per cent.). 

Crops . — ^Algeria is essentially an agricultural country, even 
though the actual area cultivated may be but a small proportion 
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of -the whole. Frencli occupation has widely extended the cultivable 
areas. The native population, employing primitive methods, was 
chiefly gathered in the upland areas of the TeU and TeU Atlas, where 
the ramfall permitted agriculture. The coastal plains, often salt- 
encrusted and swampy, and the sub-littoral depression, too dry for 
cultivation, were almort unoccupied. By draining and improving 
the coast plain, and by irrigating the valleys of the wadis, vast new 
areas have been rendered productive, and the distribution altered 
in a marked way. The soil is often rendered exceptionally fertile, 
as for example in the Sig vaEey, by the high phosphate content, 
for although the phosphate belt of Morocco and Tunis is not richly 
developed in Algeria, it is not entirely absent. The principal 
cultivated areas are indicated on Fig. 106. On the map the several 
broadenings of the coastal plain may be distmguished, £uround 
Oran, Algiers, Bougie and Bone, together with the Tlemcen region, 
the ^ and Chelif valleys, and the high plain of Setif in western 
Constantine. 

Algeria is essentially a cereaZ-growing country, and as such has 
suffered rather severely during the last few years whilst the world’s 
grain markets have been over-stocked. Between 7 and 8 milhon 
acres are annually sovm with the temperate cereals, almost equally 
divided between wheat and barley with a small area under oats, 
and the resultant harvest, which fluctuates widely from year to 
year, may be £com to 2| million tons of grain. 

Ft9ze-oultivation is without doubt the most profitable agricultural 
occupation in Algeria, and the value of the wine export is anything 
from 6 to 10 times that of the next commodity, wheat. Most of the 
vines are French varieties grown by French methods. There are 
nearly a million acres of vineyards, and for economic reasons further 
planting has been prohibit^. The quality and character of the 
wines are improving, and much of the produce is exported to France ; 
so great did this trade become that growers in the south of France 
became agitated, demanding protection, which was given in the 
form of a restriction on the Algerian export. The Algerian produc- 
tion is now about one-third of that of France. Most of the vine- 
yards are in the provinces of Algiers and Oran. The Tell in Con- 
stantine Province is wetter, and so less suitable (cf. Fig. 104). 

Tobacco is increasiag in importance, largely throu^ the 
activities of marketing organisatioiiB. Unlike vine-growing, tobacco 
cultivation occupies a large area in Constantine, and is lea^, almost 
n^ligible, in Oran, where only snuff tobacco is grown. A flourishing 
manufacturing industry now exists, and cigars, cigarettes and pine 
tobacco are produced for home use and for export. 

Of the remaining agricnltural resources there may be mentioned 
the produce of the one million olive trees, the iTierp-fun-ng quantities 
of znmket-grown ” produce — early vegetables and fruit — gr own 
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for the French market, and the tree-fruit** of Iho U'.n.il '* MerLt'-r- 
ranean ” varieties. Cotton has not been veiy and *iai 

ahnost been abandoned. 


From the oases come dates ; and some or f.-paito ur.i-s is 
cut on the high plateau, especittlly at the west»*rn einl iii < 

Livestock . — Pastoral occupations .Ilf donuiiunt ovti nuf't nfthe 
country outside the Tell, especially on the jil.ite.iu r»f the ShoT*,". 
Although large m numbers, however — thfre are bonie 0 million 
sheep, 3 million goats, and nearly a million oxen, .i-s ^^•*ll an homes, 
mules and asses — ^the animals arc mamly m native h.iuiln. and an* 
of poor quality owing to the impoverished pastures ami lack of 
adequate water, and little actual mdustrial activity reMilts. Live 
sheep are exported, but live animals and meat are also imputed. 
Only an increase in the irrigated areas and m the amount of fodder 
grown can improve the hvestock mdustry in Algeria. 

Minerals. — ^Although, judged by weight, the mineral jiroduce 
of Algeria bulks very largely m the total exports, consiflereil by 
value it occupies a very low position. Yet the nuueral wealib 
is great, and much of it has now been remlered accessible by 
railway construction. Rich non-phosphonc ores of iron, suitabk 
for high-class steel manufacture, are mmed at mter\*als along the 
Tell, prmcipally where rail transport to a large port is av.iikible. 
Thus Oran, Algiers, Bougie, Plulippeville and Bone all export 
iron ore, most of which goes to Britam and Germany. An annual 
production of over 2 million tons has been attamed, but there have 
been wide fluctuations m recent years. to the extent 

of about 800,000 tons per annum are produced, chiefly in C'-n- 
stantine, at the western end of the Tunisian phosphate belt. Small 
quantities of iron pyiites, zmo ore, gypsum, salt and coal are also 


produced. 

Communications and Towns. —Algeria possesses miles 


of railway Imes on various gauges. The Algerian State system 
comprises a large network in the east between the Timihian frontier 
and Algiers, and another in the west centrmg on Oran and extendiug 
southwards mto the desert. The P.L.M. Railway of France ovmA 
a system extending from Algiers to the frontier of llorocco. More 
half the total mileage is of standard-gauge track. 

The essence of the sj^tem is a mam east-west hne, imiiily 
following the sub-httoral depression, and connecting the principal 
towns, from the Moroccan frontier at Oujda to the frontier of Tunis. 
Except for Algiers, the ports are all on branches of tliis main hue. 
Tlieii thers ax0 BSVBTfll soutliwaid tracks into tlio desert. The 
first, which was to have formed the beginmng of the trans-Saharan 
line, runs from Oran via the oasis of Ain Sefra to Colomb Bechar, 
with a short extension to the small coal-mine at Kenadsa. The 
second runs due south from Algiers and may eventually reach the 


8 * 
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oasis of Laghouat ; tlie third nms southwards from Constantme 
via Batua (zinc nunes) to the oases of Biskra and Touggourt. 

Road transport has also received much attention during recent 
years. There are over 4,000 miles of national roads, maintamed 
by the Government. Motor transport is now well oi^amsed, notably 



by the P .L.M. Railway, and freqaent services are available between 
and around the principal towns. There are airways to France ftTid 
Central Afirica. 

Of the inland towns the largest is Oonstantine, with 106,000 
mhabilants (half Buropeans). It is a natural fortress the outlet 
for the rich grain-growing area of the high plain of Setif. Tlemcen 
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(46,000) And. Sidi-bel-Ahbcs (46,0fMj) arc old Moori'ili rt‘rvtr*'S iii tli^* 
west of Oran. 

Algiets, with 2.‘57,000 mhabitants, includin'; 117 (mk) Pluroppaii'i, 
IS the largest town m the Atlas lands, and the jjrinrij),il Altr*‘iiiiii 
port. Its poor natural harbour has been &u])pleiiifnte(l bv t'Xten- 
sive docks and quays, and it deals with over oue-thiifl (»f tin* total 
trade. It is the principal conuuercial centre of th«* couutrv. and 
has flour mill s and tobacco factories, the tourist industry ex- 
pandmg. 

Oran (164,000 inhabitants, includinir 130.(mmi Kniopcaii') has 
almost as great a trade as Algiers. Its fertih* and ii'on-prfHlucmi; 
hinterland, and its connections with Morocco an«l th** Saharan 
oases, have been largely responsible for its growth Ir has quite a 
good harbour, but numerous improvements are bemg made m order 
to accommodate more vessels. 



Value of Imports a057 million francs (c £30 millions) (Cf 1031, 5, '>73 mUlinn fmnr« ) 
Value of Sports, 8,446 million foincs (o £28 millions) (Cf 1931, 3,705 million fr.inc* ) 


Bone (69,000 inhabitants) is the third port, deri\’ing most of its 
importance from phosphates and iron ore. Other ports of note, 
but very much smaller, are Mostaganem (outlet for the Chelif 
Valley), Phihppeville, Bougie (a growing iron-ore port) and Beni 
Saf (ako an ore port). A shorter outlet for eastern Morocco has 
recently been provided by the construction of a new hne £rom near 
Ou]da to the small Algerian port of Nemours, from which coal and 
ores will be exported. 

Trade. — ^The trade of Algeria is summarised m Fig. 109. 

TUNISIA 

This French protectorate, xmder the nominal rule of a Bey, 
has a population of 2,410,000, of which 90 per cent, are native 
Moslems. Included in the total are 91,000 I^nch and the same 
number of Italians, 56,000 native Jews and 13,000 other Europeans 
(Maltese, Spcmiards and Greeks). Probably nearly 90 per cent, of 
the population derives its livelihood £com agriculture and mimng, 
and thus the world economic depression has been severely felt. 
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THere baa been less demand for metals and for pbospliates, prices 
for cereals have been low, and a series of bad harvests due to lack 
of suOicient rainfall have further hindered progress. 

Physical Features. — ^Although the smallest of the three French 
temtones, Tunisia contains quite as much variety of topography 
and vegetation as the other two. The following ^visions may be 
recognised : (1) an extension of the Algerian Tell, with the well- 
watered Kroumirie highlands representing the Tell Atlas range, 
which terminates at Cape Blanc ; (2) the Mejerda Valley, physicaSy 
the equivalent of the Shotts Plateau, though actually more like 
the sub-littoral depression ; (3) the western plateau, being the 
end of the Saharan Atlas highlands, which run out to sea at Cape 
Bon ; (4) the eastern plain, known as the “ Sahel ” ; (6) the 
depression of the Shott el Jerid and the coastal plain of the Grulf 
of Gabes , (6) the southern desert uplands. 

Climate. — The rainfall decreases rapidly southwards, from 
more than 30 inches on the north-west coast, to 18 mches at Tunis, 
7 or 8 inches on the shores of the Gulf of Gabes, and practically 
nothing m the far south. The long coast-hne m^es for maritime 
influence, but nevertheless the chmate tends towards extremes, 
with very hot, dry and cloudless summers, and winters which may 
be imcomfortably cool owing to the dampness. Even Tunis, on 
the coast, has a range of 30° (50° to 80°). The Sahel is rendered 
even drier than its ramfall of 10 to 16 inches would suggest by the 
porosity of its limestone soils. 

Vegetation and Agriculture. Forests . — On the wetter 
northem uplands there are over 2^ milhon acres of forests ; the 
Aleppo pine, evergreen oak and jumper are the principal trees, but 
the most valuable areas are the cork-oak woodlands of the TTm-n- 
mirie highlands. A little cork is e^orted. 

Espa/rto Grass is a valuable export item, since it is taxed. The 
grass IS used in the manufacture of high-grade papers. Eoughly 
80,000 tons of it are collected every year from the western plateau, 
and almost the entire out is shipped from Sousse a-nd .Sfax to 
Britam. Econonuc factors, such as the substitution of other 
vegetable pulps, Britain’s abandonment of the gold standard, the 
high export duty, and the fact that the natives collect less when 
food supplies are more abundant, have afEected the trade m recent 
years 

Grops . — Tunis is essentially an agricultural country, like 
Algeria, although mmcral wealth is also important in adding bulk 
to the export trade. About 7^ milhon acres of land are under 
cultivation, nearly one-half of it bemg sown with cereals, principally 
wheat and barley. Much better harvests are obtained in the 
north than farther south, though the general average yield is very 
low (wheat only 6 bushels to the acre). This is mainly because over 
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fonr-fiftlis of tlie cereals are cultiTatetl Ijv tlio nativo'* Init i,>« | tartly 
due to deficiency of rainfall. 

Tlie area occupied by vineyanh ls muiJi l.-ri than ju Al^fiia, 
only 130,000 acres. Moat of the wme and lii.iprs an* f^jtititKl to 
France. Olives are grown all over the north and centre ot T-nn-M, 
but chiefly m the Sahel behind Sfas and Suilsso Then* .ire 10 
milli on trees, and the annual production is about 8 nnUion ii.illou? 
of oil, about half of 
which is exported to 
Italy for refining, much 
of the remainder gomg 
either to France or 
being refined and used 
in the country. ‘ ‘ M ed- 
iterrancan ” fruits, 
principally almonds, 
oranges and lemons, 
are grown in the north ; 
dates are produced m 
the oasis region of the 
south, around the 
Shott el Jerid and near 
Gabes. 

Livestock. — T hero 
are 3 million sheep and 
2 million goats, as well 
as oxen, mules, horses, 
asses and camels. The 
chief animal products 
figuring m the export 
list are mohair, wool, 
and sheep and goat 
skins. There are native 
woollen manufacturing industries, notably of blankets and carpets, 
the latter trade being centred at Kairouan. 

Fisheries. — Deep-sea fisheries yield mullet and whiting, whilst 
inshore fiabing yields tunny and sponges. Sfax is the chief fishing 
port. 

Minerals. Phosjihates were discovered in 1885 in the Gufsa 
region, and a 200-miles railway Imo was built across the steppe to 
reach them. In recent years the annual production from this 
region haa been roughly 2 million tons ; about 1® million 
tons have been exported through the port of Slax, mainly to 
France, Italy and Bntam. There are other smaller deposits farther 
north. Metalliferous ores, chiefly iTon, lead and zinc, ore found m 
several localities, but m greatest abundance on the north-western 
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edge of tlie Sahel aroimd Kairouan. Before the recent depression, 
nearly a milhon tons of iron ore were named annually ; much of it 
was exported from Bizerta and Tunis, about half the total to 
Britain. Befined lead is exported to France and Algeria, and 
2 anc concentrates to France and Belgium. There is some pro- 
duction of salt from marme and mland salt pans. 

Gommunlcatlons and Towns. — There are 1,300 miles of 
railway in Tunisia, divided between two systems. The Tunisian 
State Eailways monopolise the northern part of the country. One- 
third of their track is of standard gauge. The main Ime (standard 
gauge) continues the A1gp. Tia.Ti State hue down the fertile and well- 
irrigated Mejerda Valley, one of the chief agricultural regions in the 
country, to Tunis. Branches run to the port of Bizerta and along 
the TeU. The other lines are of metre gauge. One runs south- 
westwards from Tunis on to the plateau, another southwards from 
Tunis to the ports of Sousse and Sfax, and a third from Sousse to 
the ore-bearing and phosphate regions. The Oafsa Bailway, also 
with metre gauge, was built from Sfax to Gafsa to carry phosphates ; 
nearly three-quarters of its tra£B.c still consists of phosphates and 
ores. Short extensions have been carried to the date-palm groves 
of Tozeur, on the shores of the Shott el Jerid, and along the coast to 
Gabes. An electrio railway, 24 miles long, serves to connect Tunis 
with Qoulette, its outport, and La Mersa ; it is encouraging suburban 
development around the capital. 

Boad transport is hardly so well developed as in Algeria, but is 
progressing. Two air hues are in operation. A French company 
has daily services between Tunis and Marseilles, and the aeroplanes 
of an Itahan company ply between Tunis and Borne. It seems 
likely, from the central position of Tunis in the Mediterranean 
region, that its importance as an air port will increase, especially 
should French enterprise succeed in establishing aerial communica- 
tion with Equatorial Africa ma Chad. 

There are no inland towns of note in Tunisia with the exception 
of Kairoucm (21,000 inhabitants), once a famous Moslem capital 
and now an important mineral centre. Of the ports, Tunis and 
Sfax deal with the greatest tonnage. Tuma^ connected to its 
outport of La Qoulette by a B-miles nhftTinftl across a lagoon, stands 
at the head of the Gulf of Tunis. The favourable situation, in a 
sheltered gulf and within easy reach of the produce of several 
different regions — ^the Tell, the Mejerda Valley, and the plateau — 
was long ago responsible for the growth of Carthage, the ruins of 
which lie just above La Goulette. In modem tunes Tunis has 
become a railway centre and the principal port of the country. It 
has 202,000 inhabitants, including 87,000 Europeans. Sfax 
(40,000 people) on the northern side of the Gulf of Gabes, is an 
artificial port, the importance of which is derived mainly from its 
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phosphate export, though a good trade in olive oil anti fi?h is also 
earned on. Soum (*2d,(Kl0 people) is a small mineral jiort tm the 
east coast, and BiZ€}ta (23,000) is a naval base ami an alternativi* 
outlet to Turns for the ores and agricultural produce of the Tell 
and Mejerda regions. 


I 
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Fig. Ill —Trade of Tunif-ia. (Averdiie l(}32-3-t ) 


Avenge value of Imports, 1,404 million fmnp? (c £12 miUnms) (Cf ll)2n-!jl, £tti millnin ) 
Avenge value of Esports, 740 million franiH (c £li millmus;. (C/ ILO'i-al, tlo iiullnm-* ; 


Trade.— The trade of Tunisia is suramansed m Fig. 111. 

Seventy per cent, of the exports are agricultural products, the 
remainder being animals and the products of ammal hiisbant Ir y. ( )f 
the imports over half are manufactured goods, lu vdiieli textiles 
figure prominently. Such an econonuc structure*— wiiicli is 
common throughout Africa- renders a country ^Tiluerable in tunes 
of world depression, when primary articles fall m price whilst 
manufactured goods do not. The facts, too, that most of the 
capital IS in foreign hands, and that most of the oibcials arc French, 
and so take money out of the country, do not help matters. 



SECTION XT 

THE AFRICAN ISLANDS 

1. ISLANDS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 

MADAGASCAR 

Madagascar is the largest island, which is not also a continent, in 
the whole world Nearly a quarter of a milhon square miles in area, 

it IS almost as large as 
France, Belgimn and 
Holland combined. It 
is 980 miles long, ex- 
tending over 13° of 
latitude (12° to 26° S.), 

and has a TUftTiTTmTn 
width of 360 miles. Its 
geological structure 
and its position 
athwart the main rain- 
bearing wind system 
combine to produce a 
number of difEerent 
climatic and vegeta- 
tional types, and so of 
natural regions. 

The islwd was dis- 
covered by the Portu- 
guese in 1500, but was 
not settled by them. 
The French took pos- 
session of it for a short 
penod in the middle of 
the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but there was no 
efEeotive occupation 
until the early part of 
the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when English and 
. . . French mercbmts and 

missionanes b^an to extend their sphere of influence. It finally . 
passed into French hands in 1886. 

240 
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Physical Features and Geology.— The “ backbone of th^ 
island lies much nearer to the eastern coast than to the we.-,t (Fiir. 
112). Consequently the descent to the east coast is consideralilv 
steeper than that to the "west The central mountamous region is 
composed of ancient crystalline rocks like those of the Afriran 
Plateau, and there seems no doubt but that the Deccan of Inflm 

Madagascar and Africa 

are aU parts of the ^ ^ I 


are all parts of the Volcanic 

former great continent 

of “ Gondwanaland.” ^*D*unes 

It forms an extensive ^ ^ 

plateau ^ with mean Tertiary Sedinents * * ■ 

elevation of about * * ^ y'l****** » 

4.000 feet, but diversi- //I Crystalline m i*V**\% 

fied by the occasional M / * * ‘ Vk *) 

presence of longitud- \*^* * \^ 

mal and transverse * *h 

ridges, rising perhaps ryel^ * * R 

several thousand feet 7) 

above the average ^ * *4^ *li 

level, which break it ll f ****** »>7 

up into a aeries of ^ \ ^ 

tablelands. The sur- V * 

face is thus generally j J \* * * ^* m 

fairly rugged, but // j* * ^ *m 

rolling high-level // /** 

plateaus, as in the /% y (♦ ** ** *m 

Imerina Province, are r A ) * *• * 

by no means un- I • A N 

common. The surface 'S j I *1 

is usually thickly . y* *■* */ 

covered with an 

accumulation of later- ® Miles 200 

ite, resulting from the * ‘ ‘ 

decomposition of the 

crystallme rocks The » ■■■ ■ , , 

Inchest narts of the 113 —Madagascar. Simplified geological map, 
yjM. shoTnng mmerala. 

mountain backbone 

are the centrally placed Ankaratra massif and the Tsoratanana 
Mountains in ihe north, the summits of which reach 8,000 to 

9.000 feet. The Ankaratra massif is composed of newer volcanic 
rocks. It contains several extinct volcanoes, and there are over 
200 old cones in the Lake Itasy depression wliich lies immediately 
to the north-west of the massif. 

The eastern side of the backbone ” falls like a gigantic broad 
stairway to the coast. The s^ope is deeply cut into ravines by 


Miles 200 
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numerous streams which, fed by the constant and heavy rains, 
follow torrential courses to the sea. The eastern coast is remarkably 
straight and free from indentations. It is fringed with coral reefis, 
and safe anchorages are few and far between, owing to the great 
swell produced by the prevailing south-easterly wm<i. 

The western slope of the backbone is broader, though frequently 
diversified by ndges and deep valleys. The crystallme plateau 
usually ends in a series of west-facing scarps overlookmg the 
territory formed by Mesozoic sedimentary rocks (Fig. 113). These 
sedimentary rocks dip westwards beneath the Mozambique channel, 
and consequently the harder beds m the series present eastward- 
facing scarps which break up the general westward slope of 
the land. Unlike the east coast, the west coast is backed by a 
fairly broad plain, made up of recent sediments deposited by the 
rivers. Coral reefs are frequent, and a fringe of sand dunes is 
commonly found. The north-west coast is rendered even more 
rugged and indented by the existence of several masses of volcanic 
rocks in amongst the Mesozoic sediments. A number of very 
large, semi-enclosed bays occur, such as that of Diego Suarez, any 
one of which could accommodate a whole navy. 

The drainage of the island is dependent upon three factors : 
(1) the asymmetric placing of the watershed, giving a short eastern 
and a long western slope ; (2) the constant rain of the eastern 
slope, resulting m perennial streams ; (3) the seasonal character 
of the ram on the western slope, resulting in most of the smaller 
streams being almost dry during the dry season. The largest of the 
eastward flowing streams are the Mai^oro and the Manmgory. 
Both of these have their upper courses in an old northnaouth lake 
basin, 200 miles long, the iMt rem.nant of which remains m Lake 
Alaotra. In the south the Mananara has a fairly la^ge drainage 
basm. 

Several large and well-developed river systems drain the western 
slope. They all have rapid courses where they leave the crystalline 
plateau for the western sedimentary region, and they nearly all have 
deltas built up of the detritus brought down during the flood season. 
The largest river in the island is the Betaiboka which, with its 
tributary the Ikojta, drains the Ankaratra Tnmwif und the T-mR-rina 
Plateau to the nor^-west coast. The Mania droina the central 
massif westwards, and the Mangohy and the Onilahy collect the 
drainage of most of the south-western sector of the island. 

Minerals. — ^The crystalline rooks are fairly well mineralised. 
As in most parts of Afnca, native metal working, notably in iron, 
has been common for centuries, but modem expl oi tation haa been 
confined to the panning of alluvial gold in the north, and the working 
^^^S'^P^te and mica. Graphite is at present the most important 
min eral. It is of widespread occurrmce and is easily worked near 
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the surface. Production has fluctuaterl considerably, soiaotimes 
rivalling that of Ceylon, which is the world's chiei 2 >ro«liicer. Mtcn 
is also worked, and a little exported ; several metal oroh and 
bauxite is common as usual m areas of Uteritised eryst.dliu** rocks. 
A small carboniferous coal basm exists in the ujjper Omlahy vallev 
and several deposits of ligmte occur m the north. There is as yJt 
little or no working of these deposits. 

Climate. — ^Altitude, of course, reduces the average temperature 
considerably, so that whereas the coastal districts have an average 
of between 70® and 80° aU the year {eg. Tamatave, C8® to 8U^), 
the tiighlandfl are much cooler, and their temperatures would .seem 
to suggest the possibility of white settlement {e.g. Antananarivo, 
4,600 feet above sea-level, 55® to 67°). 

The latitudinal position of the island brings it for the greater part 
of the year within the Trade wmd belt, and south-easterly wmds 
predominate, bringing some orographical rain to the eastern side, 
but very little — since they are descendmg — ^to the west. During 
the summer season, however, the southward migration of the 
major pressure systems brings the doldmm low-pressure belt 
across the centre of the island in January, and this is the period of 
TnftTnmnni rainfall. The wind direction is variable, and on the 
coasts land and sea breezes are of daily occurrence, hut the dominant 
direction is from some easterly point on the eastern side, southerly 
in the south-west, and north-westerly in the north-west, the last- 
named air-stream being a contmuation, south of the equator, of the 
TnHmTi Ocean north-east Trades {cf Fi^. 4 and C). From January 
to April tropical cyclones are liable to occur on the eastern side ; 
they may be of great violence, with severe hghtning and thimder, 
wmds of hurricane force, and heavy foUs of rain. {Of. Fig. 110 on 
p. 248). 

Four climatic divisions are apparent : 

1. The Eastern Slopes and Coast . — ^This region has wet south- 
easterly winds all the year, and a rainfall of over 100 inches even 
on the coast, with considerably more on the slopes. The rainiest 
period is from December to July, but there is no real dry season, and 
at least 4 or 6 inches may be expected even in the driest months. 

2. The Plateau . — ^Here altitude reduces the temperature to 
warm temperate levels, and the daily range may be fairly large, 
freezing-point bemg frequently approached m the dry season. The 
rainfall is much less than in '^e east, only 40 to 60 mches. Thick 
mists, however, are very common. The rains last only from 
December until March, and the period May to December is really 

dry. . , . , 

3. The West and South-West .— there is a kmd of semi- 
permanent “ Chinook ” effect, for the prevailing winds are de^ 
cending from the plateau on the east and so are getting warmer and 
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Ifi&B capable of dropping moisture. The result is that tue region 
west of the plateau is distinctly dry. The rainfall dimimshes south- 
wards, and the south-west coasts are almost and, with only about 
16 inches of rain. The rivers here are dry for seven or eight months 
of the year. 

4. TAe 'NofOirWest . — This only differs from the east in experi- 
encing north-westerly 
winds during the mid- 
summer penod. The 
rainfall is heavy with 
a drier season lasting 
from May or June 
until November. 

Natural Vegeta- 
tion. — ^T'he natural 
vegetation corresponds 
closely to these divis- 
ions (Pig. 114). There 
IS comparatively little 
forest. Only about 
one-tenth of the island 
is forested, and little 
more than a third of 
this area can be classed 
as dense forest. The 
principal forest zones 
are the eastern region 
and the north-west 
coast, where dense 
evergreen jungles with 
rosewood and ebony, 
rubber trees, copal, and 
many species of palm, 
occur over extensive 
areas where they have 
nob been int^ered 
with by fire or by 
native or European 
exploitation. Samboo forests are common at higher altitudes 
on the eastern slopes. Much damage been done in this 
great forest belt by fire and by native clearance for agricultural 
purposes. The lat^te soil is not very fertile and so clearings are 
soon abandoned and allowed to degenerate mto bush called 
savoka,” which is easily burnt, whilst the bare soil that remains 
beconnes omst-like and useless. 

On the plateau the general poorness of the soil thA exposure 



114. — Madagascar. Vemtation and nliitrf 
agnooltoral prodnots. 
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CO strong winds militate against a forest cover, and much of the 
area is grassland of savana type. Tlie western slopes liave patches, 
m the moister parts, of deciduous forest, composed mainly of slow- 
growing hardwood trees In the south the vegetation is scrubby 
and drought-resisting. The deltaic swamps of the west coast 
support mangroves, the bark of which is collected and exported 
for tanning purposes. 

A forestry service has been established to repair as far as possible 
some of the damage done to the forests by destructive exploitation, 
and a small amount of timber, notably ebony, is exported. Col- 
lected forest products include gum copal and rafi&a. 

Agriculture. 1. Crops . — ^This tropical island is not as 
agriculturally rich as might have been ejected, owing to the 
large semi-and area and to the general poorness of the sods on the 
plateau. Moreover, plantation agriculture is as yet feebly developed, 
and most of the cultivation is of foodstufEs for native home con- 
sumption. Rice is the principal food and the most widely grown 
crop, being cultivated throughout the island except in the and south- 
west. Many varieties are grown, most of them of rather poor 
quality and low yield. Swamp rice, needing most labour, is grown 
in swampy vaUeys, around lakes or near the coastal estuaries and 
deltas. Some European plantations exist in the east, within access 
of the railway to Tamatave, and an exportable surplus is produced. 
Upland nee is grown in the eastern forest zone. It is sown in 
clearings, and such areas are seldom planted more than twice. 
Manioc is second to rice as a food crop. It is widely grown except 
in the wettest parts, notably in the savana regions, where it is 
planted after burning ofE the grass. Other food crops are mai ze, 
sorghums, yams, and beans. Maize can be grown even in the dry 
parts during the rainy season, and is thus important in the south- 
west; but with the others it is grown almost everywhere with 
varying success. Sugar-cane is grown in many parts where irriga- 
tion is possible, and it is espedally important in the east and 
north-west. 

Of the industries which arise from this native food-producing 
agriculture the preparation of rice, tapioca and su^r may be noted. 

Amongst the crops which are grown with a view to export the 
following deserve mention : Coffee, of the " arabica ” type, is grown 
in tTift native villages, but European plantations of Xdbenan and 
other more resistant types (” robusta ”) have been established in 
the eastern region, and the export is increasing. VaniUa has been 
introduced from the island of Efeumon into the wetter north- 
western eastern districts, and an export trade set up. Cioww 
are grown on St. Mary’s Isle, off the north-east coast, and <m the 
neighbouring mainland. Cacao is not well favoured by climate 
and soil in Madagascar, but it is successful in the Tamatave district. 
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The cultivatioii of coconuts is extending on the north-west coast, 
whilst inland cotton, sisal, and flax have been tried, notably in the 
fertile and irrigable Onilahy Valley of the south-west ; a number 
of plants yielding perfumes are cultivated and exported for the 
Parisian scent indusiny. 

Altogether there seems to be plenty of scope for the development 
of plantation agriculture of tropical and sub-tropical character ; the 
chief difficulty is the imwillin^ess of the narives to depart from 
their piimitive cultivation, and the scarcity and poor quality of the 
labour supply, the natives being frequently indolent and unwillmg 
to do more tiilian supply themselves with food. 

2. Livestock . — The agricultural people of the east have few 
animals. On the plateau, however, and m the drier west and south, 
cattle-rearing is the mamstay of tib.e native agricultural economy. 
There are 7 Tnillion catOa in the island, mostly of zebu type and 
poor quality. The cows are small and give only a meagre yield ol 
milk. Severe losses often result from lack of food during the dry 
season. Nevertheless, the catide provide on important source of 
wealth ; hides and skips are marketed and exported and a meat- 
packing industry has been established at several of the larger towns, 
notably Antananarivo, Tamatave, Diego Suarez, Mayunga and 
Antsirabe. Fat-tailed sAcep, adapted for withstanding a diy and 
hungry season, are reared in the arid south and on the central 
plateau. Goats also find plenty of food m the dry western and 
southern districts. Nearly every native farm has a few Jp^g8. 

Population. — The population of Madagascar is about SJ 
miUiona. About 1^ million hve on the plateau and some 400,000 
in the eastern coastal zone. The people are a very mixed race, of 
Indo-Melanesian origin, but very much mixed with Arab, Indian 
and Malayan blood. They are sdmostall half-castes of one kind or 
another. Innumerable small clans formerly existed, but these have 
now become grouped into seventeen major peoples, known collec- 
tively as Malagasy. The principal “ races ” are the Hovas, with 

900.000 members, the Batsileo, with 480,000, and the BetsiTnisaraka, 
with 400,000. There is some uniformity of language and customs 
throughout the island, though httle actual connection between the 
various groups; there is little connection, either, between the 
natives and the Europeans. In addition to iffie Malagasy, there are 
about 18,000 French colonists and administrators, and about 

11.000 others, mainly Arab, Hindu and Chmese traders. 

Settlements and Communications. — ^The bulk of the native 

population lives in small villages, usually surrounded by a protective 
wall of some kind of vegetation. Most of the larger towns owe 
something of their development to Buxopean influence (Fig. 115). 

AfitawmarivOy once a huge native village, and the centre of the 
Hova people, but now for the most part a modem town, with 
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upvrards of 100,000 people, is tlie capital It is situated on the edge 
of the Imerma “ plains,” one of the more fertile areas of the plateau 
It IS connected by a railway line with Tamntave, the principal port 
(16,000 inhabitants). A branch from this line runs northwards 
through the old lake basin mentioned above — another fertile region 
— to the shores of Lake Alaotra. The mam hne contmues southw ariLs 
from the capital to 
Antsirabe (19,000 
people) and it is in- 
tended to continue it 
farther to FmtiarmU- 
soQf the centre of 
the Batsileo people, 
whence another Ime, 
m course of construc- 
tion, win descend to 
the port of Manakara. 

Mayunga, with 
20,000 inhabitants, is 
the second port. It 
has a fine site on the 
estuary of the Betsi- 
boka river, which is 
navigable for 1 50 miles 
through an area of de- 
veloping tropical agri- 
culture to Maevatan- 
ana. TulSar is a small 
port of considerable 
promise at the mouth 
of the Onilahy river. 

Its expansion will de- 
pend on the develop- 
ment of irrigation agri- 
culture and communi- 
cations in the valley 
which forms its hinter- 
land. 

Trade. — ^The bulk of the trade is with Tkance. Imports are 
mainly manufactured goods— cotton clothing, machinery and metal 
wares. Bxports mclude tapioca, rice and vamlla ; hides and skias ; 
raffia and mangro've bark ; and graphite. 

THE COMORO ISLANDS 

This group of ifl administered by Ibcance from Mada- 

gascar. Trying midway between the north-west coast of M adagascar 



(Tio. 116. — MaAogasoai ComtntiiuUfiiaoiiB aud 

tOWXLB. 
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and tihe mamland of Africa, the group conmsts of four znain 
islands, the most noteworthy of which are Grand Comoro, 720 
square miles in extent, and Mayotte, 140 square miles (Fig. 116). 
The total population of the group is about 120,000. 

The clunate is tropical and wet, and most of the natural forests 
have been cleared for agriculture. Sugar-cane and vamUa are the 
principal crops, though the decline of the former, owing to the 
competition of beet-sugar, has been marked m recent years, as 
in the Mascarene Islands, and has led to a certain amount of 
emigration from the islands to the neighbouring coasts of Africa 
and Madagascar. Cacao is grown, likewise coconuts and sisal, and 



(Alter Xendrew.) 

also certain perfume-yielding plants. Some timber for railway 
purposes is obtained from the forests whicdi remain. 

The trade of the islands is not large] Cotton and metal goods 
are imported, and rice for food. Sugar, vaniUa and copra are the 
chief exports. 

THE MASGARENHAS 

The Mascarenhas are a nbaiTi of three volcanic islands, named 
after their Portuguese discoverer. They consist, from south-west 
to north-east, of the French possession of Il6uiiion and the British 
i s l a n ds of MauritiuB and Bodriguez ; their Tnfl.iriTmTm hei^t 
decreases eastwards — B.6union 10,000 feet, Mlauritius 2,700 feet, 
Bodriguez 1,300 feet. 

They esperience a Trade-wind climate, with a moderate to heavy 
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minfftll derived mainly from the south-easterly winds, but aug- 
mented during the summer months by frequent tropical cyclones, 
often of a very violent nature. Bainfall totals vary with asjiect 
anri altitude, from about 46 inches in Rodriguez to perhaps 160 
i Tip.bRH on the slopes of R4umon and Mauritius. The rainy season 
lasts from November to April, and most of the ram is of the usual 
Trade-wind orographical type, very heavy where highlands interrupt 
the flow of the air-stream, but rather low on the lowlands. Only 
in the low-lymg parts is there any real dry season ; and the lowlamls 
facing northwards are the driest parts. The average temperature 
at sea-level ranges from about 68® to 79°. 

Before their discovery by Europeans, the islands were densely 
forested and uninhabited. A long period of plantation agriculture 
has resulted in the destruction of most of the forests , and the 


population has been derived from France, Britam and India, with 
a few Negroes (the descendants of slaves), Malagasy (the natives of 
Madagascar) and Chinese. The chief economic crop is sugar-cane, 
and consequently the islands have sufiered somewhat m recent years 
from the competition of beet-sugar. 

Reunion. — ^This island was occupied by the French in the 
middlA of the seventeenth century, and except for a short period 
during the Napoleonic warn, has been French ever since. Originally 
named Bourbon, its name was changed to R6union when it was 
handed back to France by the British, It is a comcal island, only 
970 square nules in extent and yet rising to 10,000 feet, with a very 
narrow coastal plain and numerous deep valleys seaming the 
mountain slopes. One large crater in the south-east is still extant, 
and has earupted more than twenty times during the last century. 
There are many hot springs. The great range of altitude gives a 
wide variety of crops. The earliest plantations were of cofEee, 
cloves, vanilla and sugar ; now tea, cinchona, and cacao have been 
added to the list of tropical products, whilst manioc, cassava 
rice are grown for food, and at h i gh er levels wheat, temperate fruits 
anti vegetables. The principal economic resource is the sugar-cane ; 
not only are large quantities of sugar exported, but an unportant 
industry is the distilling of rum. The productivity of the island w 
not nearly so great as that of Mauritius, however, owing to the 

virtual absence of black labour. non nno «« 

The has a population of 186,000, of whom 180,000^ 

French, the remainder being Malagasy, Chinese and The 

principal centres of settlement are along the ooast^t. Des^ tne 
^pit^t. Paul and St. Pierre each have over 20,000 mhahit^ts. 
A ^way line runs for 80 miles round the north-western coa^ of 
the island. There are few harbours ; the only one ac^ble to 
large vessels ia le Port des Galets, a partly artificial port on the 
north-west coast near St. PauL 
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The trade of the island is siniple. Sugar and spirits are exported 
and foodstnSs (rice and temperate cereals for the large Trench 
population) and cotton goods are the principal imports. 

Mauritius. — The British Colony of Mauritius includes the 
island of that name and a number of small dependencies, such as 
Budiiguez and the Chagos Islands. The island of Mauritius was 
first settled by Dutch colonists, but was later abandoned by them 
and recolonised by the French. It was ceded to Britain in 1814. 
It covers 720 square miles, and has a population of nearly 400,000. 
Unlike B^umon, it has few Europeans, about two-thirds of the 
mhabitants being British Indians, and the remainder negroes, half- 
castes and a few thousand Chmese. 

The island has a hiUy interior with two highland masses, the 
Black Elver Mountains in the south-west (2,711 feet) and the Keter 
Both (2,690 feet) in the north, separated by the Curepipe Pass by 
which the Midland Bailway line crosses from east to west. The 
removal of so much forest from the highlands has increased the 
rapidity of the run-off and the amount of erosion, so that the coastal 
lowlands have become distinctly swampy and malarial. The shore 
is fringed with coral reefs. 

Sugar is the outstanding crop, and a more obvious example of 
a “ one-crop ” economy would be difficult to find. Sugar represents 
over 95 per cent, of the total export value. Some 40 factories 
produce over 200,000 tons of sugar every year, almost all of which 
is exported to Britain. Coconuts and various tropical foodstuffs are 
also grown, and there is some export of copra. The imports are 
mainly cotton goods and iron and steel manufactures from Britain 
and noe from India. 

Mauritius possesses quite a well-developed railway system, 
totalling 144 miles, with two main lines focussing upon Port Louis, 
and several branches. Port Lou/iSf with 64,000 people, is the capital 
and chief port. It has a good natural harbour, and ite situation on 
the north-western side of the island gives it shelter from the south- 
east winds. It is rather hot and unhealthy for Europeans, however, 
and a considerable " hill-station ’* settlement has grown up at 
Curejti'pey 1,800 feet above sea-level and only a dozen milftH from 
the port. 

Rodriguez, lying 360 miles north-east of Mauritius, is much 
smaller, only 42 square miles in area, and with only 8,600 in- 
habitants. It is cooler than Mauritius, and sugar is not important. 
Fishing and the cultivation of fruit and food crops (maize w-tiH beans) 
are the chief occupations. 

THE CHAGOS AHGHIPELAGO 

or Oil Islands, are a group of coralline atolls lying in the middle 
of the Indian Ocean just south of the equator. They support about 
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2,000 people, ma^y of African or Madagascar origin , nearly -‘•(nTi 
are on like one island of Diego Gcticia (80 square miles), wLieh is 
a coaling station. The mam exports of Ike island are c(m *011111 oil 
and copra. Guano, tke deposit of sea-birds, is colluct**d, and lisli 
are caugkt and salted. 


THE SEYCHELLES 

Tke colony of Seyckelles and its dependencies consists f»f 
about 100 is ls i nd s witk a total area of luO square miles. Origiiiidlv 
colonised about 1700 by the Frenck (named after Seckelles), 
tkey became part of tke Bntiak Empire m 1810. Tke group 
lies about 600 miles N.N.E. of Madagascar, and on tke Huh of 
tke axis of tke island. Granite rocks and laterite soil couipkde 
tke geological similarity, and it seems probable tkat tke islands 
are but tke unsubmerged peaks of a former vast mountain r.iugu. 
Lying only 5® south of tke equator, tkey have an equable tempera- 
ture regime (79® to 80® aU tke year round, with Httle daily range), 
and experience a seasonal -wind reversal. Tke rainfall is kea\’y — 
upwards of 100 inckea — ^witk a ■maYiTYnim m January-Marck, and 
a miniTmiTn , though scarcely a dry season, m July and August. 

Tke islands are well cultivated, coconuts and cinnamon providing 
tke principal exported products. Cattle are raised, guano is 
collected, and there is muck fishing. 

Tke largest island is MahS, 55 square miles in area and with 
28,000 inhabitants. Its port, Vtctoi la, has a good harbour, and is 
a miniature entrepdt for ^e group. Tke trade is conducted mainly 
with Britain and India, and consists of exports of copra, cinnamon 
oil and guano, and imports of rice and cotton goods. 

2. ISLANDS IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 

THE AZORES 

Althnngh administered as a part of Portugal, the Azores are 
usually considered as “belongiiig” to Africa (Kg. 117). Lying 
well out in tke Atlantic, in latitudes 37® to 38® N., they receive a 
fair rainfall from tke cyclones of tke westerly wmd belt during the 
wmter months. During tke summer tkey lie within the sub-tropical 
kigk-pressure belt, and so are drier, but the rekef, which is con- 
siderable (Pico re^es 8,600 feet), prevents any serious drought. 
Tke three groups of islands are of volcanic origin, and have a total 
area of a Httle over 900 square miles, with a population approaching 
a quarter of a milHon. SSo Migud, in tke eastern group, is tke 
largest island ; on its shores is PofOa Delgada, tke chief town and 
port. Tke principal products of tke island^ are .foodstuffs for home 
consumption — cereals, fruits (mcluding tke vine), cattle products 
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and fibj. Tlie total trade is not large, and is conducted mostly -witJi 
Portugal, but tbe scenery, climate and mineral springs attract many 
visitors. 



Fiq. 117. — “ Afnoan " islands m the North Atlantic Ocean. 


THE MADEIRAS 

This group, lying in latitude 33° N. about 400 miles from the 
Moroccan coast, also ranks as a provmce of Portugal. Tbe more 
southerly latitude results in a longer dry season and a shorter 
period of wmter cyclonic rainfall, and Funchal, on the southern side 
of the main island, has less than 30 inches a year. The group 
consists of one large island, Madeira itself, nearly 300 square miles 
in area, and four small ones. The total population is about 170,000. 
The islands are of volcanic ongin, and nse steeply from the sea ; 
the summit of Madeira is 6,600 feet. The formerly forested slopes 
are now carefully terraced to prevent sod-wash, and the cultivation 
yields rich harvests of cereals and fruit, notably the vine and such 
tropical fruits as pineapples and bananas. 'Wine and fruits are the 
principal exports, but the main industries of the island, including 
the native handicrafts (lace-making and the fashioning of articles 
in cane, straw and wood) may be said to centre around catering 
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for the large numbers of tourists who are attracted by tlie plea'jaiit 
winter climate and the beautiful scenery. FiincJiul, the largest 
town, is, however, also an important port of call for vessels bound 
for West and South Africa. 

THE CANARIES 

The Canary Islands are administered as part of Spain Thev 
comprise seven islands, of volcanic origin, with a total area of 2.800 
square miles and a population of just over half a million. Again, 
slopes are steep and there is little lowland ; the dormant snow-clad 
volcano of Teneriffe rises to more than 12,000 feet above sea-level. 
The latitude (28** to 29** N.) and the nearness to the western Sahara 
make for much greater ari^ty than in either Madeira or the .Vzores. 
At low altitudes on the eastern sides, where the Harmatton is most 
felt, the total rainfall is 10 inches or less, but the higher parts and 
the western sides may get more, very largely from westerly winds 
during the winter months. As a result, the vegetation of the lower 
parts is scrubby, whilst hardwoods of Mediterranean type 
ilex) are found on the slopes. Tropical and sub-tropical fruits 
(e.g. bananas) may be grown in the lower parts if irrigation is 
available ; higher up abimdant crops of Mediterranean products 
(vine, olive, citrus frmts, tobacco), and the temperate cereals and 
vegetables, notably onions, are produced. 

Apart from the production of fruit and vegetables for the 
European market, handicrafts, fishing and catering for tourists are 
the mam industries of the islands. The two principal towns are 
Las Palmas, near the north-eastern coast of the island of Gran 
Canaria, wi^ its port of Puerto de le Luiz, an important coaling 
station ; and 8anta Cruz, towards the north-eastern end of Teneriffe, 
also a coaling station and the centre of the tourist trafiic. Both 
are important ports of call, like Eunchal,for vessels on the South and 
West African services. 

CAPE VERDE ISLANDS 

This group of ten iskmds and a few small islets is administered 
by Portugal The total area is 1,500 square miles and the popula- 
tion 160,000. Situated in latitudes 16® to 17® N., due west of 
Senegal, they naturally experience the hot and dry north-east 
Trades or “ Hannattan ” aU the year round ; they are, therefore, 
extremely dry. The total rainfall is between 5 and 10 mches a 
year on an average and most of it falls between August and October, 
when the temperature is highest. (Contrast the three previous 
ialRTid groups.) The average temperature is high, and the range 
gTnn.n (72® to 80®) ; the maritime environment and low altitude' 
results in temperatures higher than 90® or lower than 60 being 
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iniknowD. Tlie islands are again of volcanic origin, and the 
9,000-foot peak of Fogo is an extinct cone. The soil is fertile if 
it can be watered, and the variety of relief makes for a considerable 
variety of agricultural produce. Sisal, castor oil, coffee, oranges, 
and hides may be mentioned as amongst the most valuable ; but 
comparatively little is exported. The capital of the islands is 
Praia, but the pnncipal port and commercial centre is jSdo Ymcmte^ 
an important coaling station for vessels bound for South America. 

ST. HELENA AND ASCENSION 

The British Colony of St. Helena mcludes the island of that 
name lying 1,200 miles wei»t of the African coast m latitude 
16® S., and the island of Ascension, 700 miles to the north-west, 
in latitude 8° S. 

Ascension is a small volcanic island, 34 square miles in cjea, 
and rising to nearly 3,000 feet above sea-level. It lies in the track 
of the south-east Ikades aU the year round, and as its Rmall bulk 
provides little obstacle to the winds it is very arid, practically 
nothing falling at sea-level and only a few inches on the bigliAr 
parts. There are less than 200 people on the island, and the only 
reason for their existence is the important cable station of Imperial 
and International Communications, Ltd. This company runs a 
farm with some arable land above 2,500 feet to provide frmt and 
vegetables, and a few cattle, sheep and pigs. The only other 
resources are the turtles which breed m large numbers on the shores, 
and the guano left by myriads of sea-birds, which is not com- 
mercially worked. 

St. Helena is also volcanic and of marked relief, rising to nearly 

3.000 feet. Its area is 47 square miles and its population, largely 
owing to its damj er character, is about 4,300. It also is constantly 
in the track of the south-east Trades, and on the higher parts as 
much as 30 inches of rain fall m the year, though lower down the 
total is much less. The former forest cover has been largely removed, 
and soil-wash has rumed many arable areas. The principed crop is an 
mtroduction from New 2iealand — phormium, a Tnn8 of flax. About 

2.000 acres are planted with this crop, and mne Tmllw have been 
established to deal with the produce. !Fibre, tow, rope a-nd twine 
together make up the bulk of the export trade. As a result of this 
use of arable land for flax, the island is not nearly self-supporting in 
foodstuffs ; some cereals and potatoes are grown, but Trmn'h flour, 
rice and other food products are imported. St. TTAlAna. is an 
Admiralty coaling station, but its former function of being a vital 
food and water station on the sailing-ship route round the Cape 
has ceased to exist. 
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TRISTAN DA GUNHA 

Tristan da Cunha, the laigetst island of a ^mall and rinnott* 
group, belonging to Britain, in the South Atlantn in latitude 
37° S., is an extinct volcano rising to S.0(»0 h-et above sea-li\el. 
The cKmate is cool and stormy, \Yith the “ Boariim Foities " of the 
cyclonic belt blowing hard from the west for the gieat-U' part of the 
year. Cultivation is thus limited, and the rugged rehet ol the nlaiid 
leaves only a small plateau in the north-west, about 1 J srpiare miles 
in extent, capable of settlement. The staple food n. ])otatoe>. aiui 
ammal products obtained from the sheep, cattle and geese which 
are kept, and from fish. There are only about 130 people on the 
island, which is right out of the track of all commercial routes, and 
is therefore very seldom visited. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


{StHecteiftom ten yeata* Intermediate and Degree EsMminaluma of the 
Untveratty of London) 

I. Gsao&Aii 

1. “The keynote of the deydopment of Afnoa u transporL*’ Djeonfis thi« 
statement. 

2. Disoubs bnefly the dunatea of the areas in Ainca orosaed (a) by the Equator, 
(6) ly the Tropic of Capnoom, and offer explanations of the conditions yon 
dMcnbe 

3. To what extent is it trae to say that the dimatio zones of Africa are 
yznmetncedly amunged about the Equator ? 

4. Deson^ ontically (1) the du^bution of savana in Africa south of the 
Equator, and (2) its lela'tion to political distributions 

6. How far are the great nyers of Afnoa navigable 7 Explain exactly what 
you understand by the word “ navigable.” 

6. “ In the tropical zone dunates are differentiated by variations m rainfalL” 
BisouBs the apphoation of this statement to Afnca. 

7. Ihsouss the value of transverse as compared with longitudinal lines of 
oommumcation m Africa. 

8 What conditions favour, and Umit, the large-scale production of the following 
m Afnoa : palm-od, cacao, cotton and rubber 7 

9 Name, with bnef notes, the chief races and oultural groupings represented 
in Afnca, and discuss their distnbutKm m relation to the physicd features of the 
oontment 

10. Give an account of the present poaiti^ of the Cape-to-Cairo railway scheme, 
and of the chief lateral oonneotians. 

11. State, and explam, the distribution of the mam lypes of forest m Afnca, and 
point out the mam contrasts between the northern and southem sub-tropical types. 

12. Discuss folly the monsoon phenomena of either Afnoa or Australia 

13 Wnte a geographical essay on the mmeral wealth of Afnoa, south of the 
Zambesi. 

14 Analyse and account for the distnbution of population m Africa, south of 
the Zambesi. 

16. Analyse the geographic conditions mflnBTiniTig the development of oom- 
municationB m Africa, south of the Zambesi 

16. It has been said that the Erench as a nation are not apt at colonisation. 
Discuss this statement m regard to the Erench Colonies m Afnca, north of the 
Equator. 

17. Disooss the relation of mineral exploitation to commumoations m Afnoa. 

18. Desonbe and disouss the areas m Afnoa which you consider suitable for 
white settlement. 

19. Wnte a general descnption of the distribution of vegetation in Afnoa, 
and account for the main features. 

20. Describe the ethnic and economic distribution of population, north of the 
Sahara. 

21. Divide Africa, south of the Tropic of Capricorn, mtq ohmatio regions and 
justify your divisions. 

22. Attem^ a division of Africa south of the Equator mto major areas accord- 
ing to rainfall and examine the relatiouBhipB of tlviB division to one based upon 
the chief types of natural vegetation 

23. Contrast the course of discovery m the interior of South Amenoa with that 
m Africa , south of the Equator. How do you aooount for the difference 7 

n. Wbst Apbxoa 

24. Discuss the geographical oonditions favourable and unfavonrahle to the 
prodnotion of good cotton m Nigeria and Uganda. 

26. Write a concUe geogra^ioal account of Nigeria. 

266 
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26. State and (liaonBfi the Bignificaiice of frontier changes m the r^lon of 
Kanienm since 1911. 

27. Give a geographical description of the Niger Basin -with special reference 
to ita clunatofip oommxuiiofttioins, and possible economic deyelopmciit 

28. Analyse the successive belts of ohmate of the -Hrcbtcm ooastlands of the 
African continent. 

29. Relate c lim ati o conditions to agnoultural production in British West Africa. 

30. Resonbe the geographical factors 'which were of most importance m Mungo 
Park’s work m the Niger Beunn. 

m. Eq-uatobiai. Afbica 

31. Give a geographical acoonnt of the Congo Basm and refer m particular to 
the chief exports of the Bdgian Congo. 

32. Sketch the distribution of equatorial forests m either South Amciica or 
Africa and examme the conditions which hmder their economic exploitation. 

33. Outline the present economic development of the Belgian Crmso 

34. Give a detailed account of the journeys of exploration which led to the 
discovery of the Upper Congo waters and solved the problem of this dramage 
system 

36. Wnte a geographical description of the Congo Basm. 

36 Xhsouss the problems, m so far as they are geogiaphical, of tropical rolnnial 
development as illustrated either (a) m the Belgian Congo or (b) m Bntibh West 
Afnoa. 

IV. Bbitish South Chktbal Atbiua 

37. Resenbe shortly the form and nature of the basm of Lake Nyasa, and 
indicate the economic posaibihties of the suzronndmp land 

38. Contrast the Niagara Falls and the Victoiia Falh> as power icbonrces from 
the stondpomt of (a) physical, (6) human conditiouB Add an aci'ount of any 
third centre of water-power development which you consider uhefully illustrate.^ 
the queation of favourable geographical conditions 

39. Write a brief description ^ the E^atonga-Noithem Rhodesia mineral belt. 
pa3ang special attention to actual and potential developments and to means ol 
commumcation inth the coasts 

40 Oathne geographical conditions underlymg farming actintiea in Southern 
Rkodesia. 

V. South Aibica 

41. State the broad facts as regards the rehef and drainage system of South 
Afiica and compare briefly 'with the conditions m Austiolia. 

42. Relate the railway system m the Umon of South Africa to the geographical 
conditions. 

43. What geographical conditions oie necessary for sheep farming 7 Uluatrate 
youi answer ly special reference to South Africa and Conad^ 

44. Give a general account of the south-western quadrant of Africa. 

46 Give a detmled geographical account of Natal, with special reference to 
agncnltural production. 

46. Risouss the problem of wrater-supply as it affects the Union of South Africa. 

47. Risouss the geographical reeuaons for the existence of commercial rivalry 
b^tireen California and South Africa. 

48 On a eketch-map mdioato the position of the chief known mineral deposits 
of either the Umon of South Africa or Australia, and note further the ways in 
which these deposita foim, or may form, the basis for mdustnal development. 

49. Compare the Umon of South Africa with East Austraha in roboeut of 
(1) ease, (2) difficulty of inland commercial transport. 

60. Resmbe the general distribution of population m Bntibh South Africa. 

VI. East Akbica 

61. Compare the natural hmterlonds of Mombasa and Bora. 

62. Rjboubs the suitability of the East Afncan jdateau for colonisation by 
white men. 

63. In hioad ontline oarrelate 'the dimates 'with the vegetatian zones of Kenya. 

64. Attempt a division into natural i^ums of Bntish East Afnca, and give 
zeasans for your division. 
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56. Give a oonoise geographical description, from the standpomt of human 
geography, of the ooirntry between the line of lakes Edwai^ Albert, and 
Tangany^a, and the East coast of Africa. 

66. Divide Eenya mto natural icgions, giving a short description of each 

67. Write a concise geographical aooonnt of Kenya. 

VII. EasTSBN Hobn 

68. Disonss the sources of onr knowied^ of the mterior of Abyssima and its 
nver interns 

60. Discuss bnefily the eoononuo geography of either Peru or Ab3^i£iia. 

Vm. SUDAir AJTO Eoyit 

60. Describe the pnnoipal explorations which led to the discovery of the Nile 
Bouroea 

61. Discuss the regime cl the Nile and the sources of the water-supply oi 
Egypt throughout the year 

62. Discuss the influence of the Nile on the pohtioal development of ancient 
Egypt. 

63. Discuss the geographical and economic conditions which favoured the 
early development of oii^isation m Egypt 

64. Discuss the division of Nile water between Egypt and the Sudan. 

66. Discuss the chief get^praphioal problemB connected with Egyptian 
agnculturo. 

66. Divide the Nile Basm mto natural regions, desonbing carefully the oIiiTm.tin 
factors of each region. 

67. What combination of causes makes ungation physioally and economically 
possible f lUastrate by notes an irrigation scheme m the Sudan and Australia 

68. Describe the course of the Nile and give an account of the part it plays in 
the economio life of Egjrpt and the Sudan. 

60. Write a general account of the Sudan, both Erench and Anglo-Egyptian, 
with special reference to recent developments. 

70. Show how the rehef and rainfall of tlm Nile Basm combine to produce an 
annual and protracted flood penod. Indicate by what artificial means the nvex 
is controlled. 

TX. Bawa-ba 

71. In what direction has our precise knowledge of the Sahara been extended 
m recent years * 

72 How do you distinguish the mam aspects of the Sahara 7 And how is 
each lefleoted m the natural fiora and the economic fauna. 

73. Discuss, m careful detail, the quostuma (a) how for the Sahara has hitherto 
acted as a real hamer to advance mto Africa from ihe north, and (b) how far 
modem methods have solved the problem of communication over it. 

74. Describe the present means emd routes of communication across the Sahara. 

X. Axlab liAirsB 

76. Divide Morocco mto natural units and justify your divisions. 

76. Illustrate the mter-relations of physical and human geography in either 
(a) Morocoo or (b) Algeria. 

77 Write a broad account of the distribution of population m what are blown 
as the Atlas lands, especially m its relation to topography and ' 

78. Describe m some detail the rehof of Algeria and Tanisia, pomting out the 
relation between rdief and the possibilities of development, both m th" past and 
in the present. 

79. Write a ontioal account of the physical and ooanoimo geography of 
Morocco. 

80. Write a geographical aooonnt of Algeria and Tunisia. 

81. Summarise the economio geography of Morccoo. 

XI. iBiLAims 

82. In wlmt geographical respects is Madagascar typioally Afnoan 7 

83. Describe the fauna of M ada gnsoar, compare it with that of Africa and 
account fox the diffeieiioes between t.Ti«Tn- 
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Abtbboobn, 00. 03, 07, 00 
Aberdaro Mta , 140, 104, 165 
Abeshr, 100 
Abidjan, 66 
Ahonginaln, 31 

Abyssinia (Ethiopia), 3, 23, 36, 170, 
18^ 

Abyssmian highlands, 14, 17, 170-81, 
182, 104 

Aoacias, 60, 64, 140, 162, 165, 184, 105, 
201 

Acaoia-Savana, 16, 86, 02, 172, 182 
Accra, 62, 53, 

Ada 62 54 

Addis A^baba, 180, 182, 181, 186 
Aden, 187 
Aden, Gnlf of, 181 
Adrar, 213 

Afnoa, agncultuTc, 10-20 ; climate, 
4-14 ; climatic regions, 12-14 ; 
commnmcations, 87-0 , East, 142-78 ; 
exploration of, 84-6 , torests, 18-10 , 
native races of, 81-4 , natnral 
T^etation, 14-18 ; Noith-Eastern, 
189-209 ; North-West, 216-89 , 
population of, 87 ; Sonth, 105-41 ; 
btructore, 2 ; West, 40-66 
African Islands, 240-66 
Afrikaans language, 124 
Afrikander cattle, 121 
Agrionltnre, Africa, 10-29 ; native, 
10-29, 46, 40, 62, 68, 60, 78, 76, 80, 
86, 02, 06, 07, 144, 164, 160, 172, 
178, 183, 186, 188, 100, 107, 109, 
205-7, 213, 214, 224, 232, 237, 245, 
plantation, 10-^, 46, 62, 68, 76, 80, 
92, 06, 144, 166, 178, 174, 188, 226, 
S4A 240 

Ahag^ Piatean, 210, 211, 213 
Aga&, 230 
Agulhas Bank, 124 
Am Sefra oasis, 233 
Air Plateau, 210 

Airways, 30, 82-3, 162, 202, 208, 214, 
224,288 
Aka HIM, 62 

Alaotra, Lake, 242, 247 
Albert. Lake, 3. 81, 160, 167, 161 
Albertville, 82, 176 
Aleppo pine, 19, 236 
Alexand^ 104, 207, 208 
Al&i grass, 214, 233 


Alpena. 24. 27. 28. 213. 215, 217. 218, 
220, 223, 280-6, trark with, 230, 
239 

Algiers (Department I, 2;iU, 232 
Alpieis (town). 218, 223. 229, 232, 233, 

Algoa Bay, 124, 127 
Al^nds, :^7 
Alpine flora, 185 
“ Alpme ” pastures 154 
A mam, 173 
Amboim, 86 
Anchovy, 227 

Anglo-l^-ptian Sudan, 24, 20, 28, 20, 

189, 197, 198, 190-204 
Angola, 15, 22. 23, 71, 88-7 
Angoniland Plateau, 06 
Ar^ra, ISO 
Animals, 20-81 
Ankaratia xnafbit, 241, 242 
Ankole, 159, 16u. 101 
Antanananvu, 243. 246 
Anti-Atlaa Mt^ , 217, 225, 226 
Antimony, 111, 218 
Anbnrabe, 246, 247 
Anyanja, 92 
Apapa, 62 
Apples, 120 
Apneots, 120, 188 

Arabs, 84, 157, 170, 177, IS3, 188. 187, 

190, 205, 212, 214. 222, 225, 246 
Arsenic, 111 
Amaha, 175 

Abhestos, 00. lUl, 111 , exports, 10-4 
Ascension, 254 

Ashanti, 22, 42, «50, 62, 53, 54 
Ashmomu (cotton), 207 
Asiatics m Afnca, 126, 147, 167, 107, 
177 

Asmara, 186, 187 
Assab, 186 
Assegai wood, 117 
Aashit, 108 

Aswan, 198, 202, 2(17, 208 
Atbara (town), 192, 194, 202 
Atbara, R , 191, 104, 195 
Athi dams, 164, 105, 170 
Athi,E., 160 

Atlas Lands, 17, 20. SO, 216-30 
Atlas Mts., 13, 14, 17, 33, 215, 217 
Ang^loes Falls, 107 
Auras massif, 222, 231 
269 
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Awemba, 92 
Axun, 52, 64 
Azisua, 214 
Azores Islands, 251 -2 


Bacon xNDxrsTRY, 122 
Boganda, 34, 166 

Bahr-el-Ghazal, 68, 191, 197, 201, 202 
Bahr-d-Jebel, B, 158, 161, 191, 197, 
202 

Balimda, 74 
BamaJco, 63, 64 

Bamboo, 17, 66. 73. 164, 185, 244 
Banana, 83 

Bananas, 16, 17. 21, 62, 68. 63. 73. 76, 
116, 120. 144, 164, 166, 166, 172. 181, 
262, 253 
Banghi. 77 

Bai^weolo, Lake, 69, 88, 97 
“ Banken ” (Transraal), 137 
Bankets, 110 

Bontn, 83, 74. 92. 126, 156 
Baobab, 66, 166, 196 
Baraka, B , 186, 201 
Baroe, 214 
Bardera, 188 
Banngo, Lake, 163 
Barka, 214 

Barley, 28, 183, 186, 187, 199, 207, 214, 
222, 226, 232, 236 , exports, 230 
Baro, 60 
Baro, R., 191 
Barotse, 126 

Boxotseland, 89, 90, 92, 03, 97 
Basato, 33, 125 

Baantoland. 28, 105, 107, 116, 140 
Bat4k6 Flatean, 73, 76 
Bathurst, 49 
Batna, 2^ 

Batoka Flatean, 07, 08 

Banohi Hatean, 40, 42, 56, 66, 60 
Banxite, 42, 53, 06 
Baoya, 60 

Beans, 76, 85, 96, 101, 122, 164, 172, 
190,246 

Beaufort West, 134 
Beohnana, 83, 125 
Beohnanaland, 16, 37, 02 
Beohuanalond Frotectorate, 106, 107, 
100, 116, 121, 126, 140 
Bedomns, 205, 222 
Beef, ohiUed, 101 
Beeswax, 186. 186 
Boira, 82, 96, 102, 142, 144, 146 
Boja people, 109 

Belgian Congo, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26, 67, 
78-88 ; trade with, 87 
Belghim, trade with, SB, 87, 00, 120, 
170, 177, 204, 230 
Bembe, 86 


Bengha'd, 214 

Bcngnela cmrent, 5, 71, 76, 80, 84 

Banguela Plitean |Bih6), 84, 86 

Bongnela Railway , 82, 83, 86 

Ben Qnenr, ?27, S'28 

Bemn, 66 

Bern Saf, 236 

Bemto, 77 

Benom, 136, 137 

Benue, B , 4, 42, d6, 60 

Beqquara, 212 

Bein^, 202, 204 

Berbera, 182, 186 187 

Berbers, 33, 214, B22, 226 

Berg, R., 130 

Ber Rednd, 227, '128 

Bersun, 199, 207 

Bethlehem, 136 

Betsiboka, R., 24'!, 247 

Betsmusaraka, 246 

Bih6 Flatoan, 60, 71, 73, 79, 84 

Bmgearville, ^ 

Binm, B , 63 

Biskra, 220, 231, 234 

Bismuth. Ill 

Bissau, 66 

Bizerta, 238. 239 

Blank River H ts , 250 

Blano, Cape, 217, :!36 

Blantyre, 06 

Bloemfontein, 13S 

“ Blue ground” 110 

Blue Nile, R , 24, 180, 1 91, 104, 195, 198 

Bodele, 190, 210, 211 

Bokkeveld, 129 

Boksbnrg, 136, 137 

Boma, 80, 82, 83 

Bon, Cape, 217, 236 

Bone, 232, 233, 286 

Bonny, 62 

Bomu, 56 

Bon Arfa, 220 

Bougie. 232, 233, 236 

Bou Wad'. 217, 230 

Boxwood, 19 

BrazzaviJle, 77 

Breede, R , 130 

Bntuh East Afnoa Protectorate, 166 
Bntiah South Africa Company, 36, 03> 
07 

British South-Central Afnoa, 88-104 
Broken Hill , 98 
Buganda ProYmoe, 167, 160 
Bukama, 81 

Bukoba distnot, 160, 172, 174 
Bulawayo, 90, 102, 126 
Bunyoro Plateau, 169, 160 
Bus^ distnot, 160 
Bushmanland, 134 
Bushmen, 81, 126 
Bushongo, 33, 74 
Bushveld (TranB'>asl), 111, 187 
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Cacao, 62, 246, 248, 249 
Cano. 193, 194, 207-8 
Caledon, !R , 107 

Camolfl, 31, 38, 185, 187, 188, 199, 201, 
207, 211, 212, 227 
Cameroon highlandb, 68, GO 
Cameroon Mt , 4, 40, 43, 66 
Cameroons, 21, 40, 66, 67, 72, 76, 76, 77 
Camphor tree, 19, 164, IW 
Canada, trade mth. 128 
Canaiiea onrrent, 6, 218 
Canary Islands, 213, 263 
Cape Coast, 62, 54 

Cape of Good Hope Piovmce, 31, 105, 
108, 110, 120, 121, 129-34 
Cape Ranges, 109 
Cape Region, 17, 29, 36 
Cape Town, 120, 124, 126, 127, 130, 182 
Cape-to-Cairo Airway, 1G2, 176, 202,208 
Cape Verde Islands, 253-4 
Caravan rentes, 64, 202, 207, 212, 214 
CJamarvon, 134 
Carpet-maTnng, 214, 237 
Carnage, 238 

Casablanca, 224, 225, 227, 228, 22Q 
Casengo, 86 

Cassava, 68, 06, 163, 166, 106 
Castor oil, 264 

Cattie, 29-80, 63, 69, 64. 73. 81, 86, 
92, 97, 100, 101, 121, 133, 140, 141, 
161, 167, 186, 187, 188, 190, 197, 
199, 201, 207, 227, 233, 237, 246, 251 
Cedar, 17, 19, 117, 164, 1G6, 220 
Cedarbei^ Mts , 117, 129 
Cement manufacture, 229 
Ceuta, 224, 226 
Chad Colony, 67, 180, 190 
Chad. Lake, 2, 4, 66, 66, 190 
Ghagos Archipel^o, 260-1 
Chaillu Ttnuunfj 76 
Chambezi, R , 69, 88, 02 
Chaoma, 226 
Chela, 82 

Chebf, Wadi, 217, 232, 236 
Chemana, 213 
Chdwa, Lake, 89, 06 
Clundc, 144 
Chindio, 06, 146 
Cholo, ^ 

Chrome iron, 00, 101 ; exports, 104 
Omchona, 2^ 

Cmnamon, 261 

Citrus frmts, 02, 101, 180, 137, 144, 263 
Civet oats, 186 

Chmate, Afnoa, 4-14; equatorial, 12, 
14,43; hot desert, 13, 113 ; Mediter- 
ranean. 13. 113, 213, 218, 231, 236 ; 
temperate fo«^ 13 , temperate 
graaidand, 13, 113; tropical, 18, 
14, 43, 90, 113, 193-4; warm 
temperate, 13, 14, 113 


flnvi*s. 177, 24.>, 249 , f ximrt-, 177 
Coal. 42, ttO. KG. 90, IMJ, KU, Hi2, 110, 
1:J5, 137, 143, 174, 1S2, 21'*. 22~, 
233, 243, LVjioit'', Ui, ui.poit-, 
<W>, S7, 2(t4 
Cobalt, 70, 81, 111 

CiM*ou, 21, 45, 5S, o:j, 05. 66, 73, 76. 

86 , expfji I's. 55, OJ 65, 77 
CiKoiiuts. 52, 114, 153, 1G6, 172, 173. 

177, 24G, 24R, 250 251 
Coffee, 22, G3. OG. 73. 71, 76. so, S5. 
154, 160, 166, 172. 176 lN.1, 184, 
197, 245 , expoiti,, 87, 1G2, 170, 176 
Colomb B^‘har, 212, 233 
“ Coloured persons,” 12G 
Comoro lhland>,, 247-8 
Congo Basin, 20, 68-70, 71, 73, 74. 76, 
78, 80 

Congo Free State, 74 
Congo, R , 4, 67, 81, 86 
(*onstantia distiiet, 130 
Constantine (Department), 220, 231, 
232, (town), 234 
Copal {nee Gum Copal) 

Copper. 70, 70. 81, 8U. 90, 98. 101, 137, 
141, 143, 101, 218 . exiiorts, 88. 90 
Copra, exports, 147, 170, 177, 24S, 2.50, 
261 

Cork, expoita. 225 

Cork-oak, 17, 19, 220, 221, 226, 231. 236 
('uinndum. 111 
Cotonou, 05 

Cotton, 24-5, 46, 49, 62. 58, 03, 04. 
<r», 73, 70, 80, 80, 92, 95, 98, lol, 
120, 137, 138. 144, 160, 173. £8:i, 
186, 188, 190, 197, 199. 291, 206-7, 
227, 233, 240 , American, lOU, 2U1 ; 
Egyptian, 201, 206-7, expirts, 02, 
83, 97, 162, 170. 170. 188, 204, 208 
Cotton goods, imports, 50, 65, 02, 05, 
83, 99. 104, 128, 147, 102, 171, 170, 
177, 204, 208, 230, 236, 239. 247, 
248, 250. 251 
Cradock, 123 
Crocodile, R., 123 
Cross, R., 58, 00 
Ciysthl Mts., 70, 76 
Ch^pipe, 250 
Currents, ocean, 5-6 
Cyclones, tropical, 243 
C^tdoDU bdt, 6 
Cypress tree, 214 
Cyxenaica, 210, 213, 214 


Dahomet, 20, 40, 62, 65 
Dauy-farming, 122 138, 167 
Dakar, 40, 63. 229 
Dakhla oasis, 205 
Damietta distributary, 193, 198 
Dan^ Plains, 180, 181, 184, 186 
Dax-ea-Salaom, 82, 99, 156, 175 
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INDEX 


Dar Fertit, 68 

Darfur, 4, 190, 191, 192, 193, 200, 210 
Dates, 29, 64, 184. 195, 201, 207, 211, 
212, 214, 222, 227, 233 
Debo, Lake, 64 
Dem zone, 186 
Dewgoa Bay, 144 

Desert, 16, 182, 188, 190, 194, 195, 
210-11, 214, 220 

Diamonds, 42, 63, 70, 86, 110, 134, 
136, 138, 141 ; exports, 66, £A, 87, 
120 

Diego Ganda, 261 

Diego Boarez, 242, 246 

Dilolo, 69 

Dinka, 199 

Due Dana, 186 

Diseases, tropical, 140, 169 

Djebala Mta., 224 

Djerada, 227 

Djibouti. 185, 186, 187 

Djurjnra highlands, 218, 231 

Dodoma, 176 

Domira Bay, 06 

Dondo, 146 

Dongola (province), 5201, 202 ; (town), 
204 


Donkeys, 122, 190, 207, 227, 233, 237 
Drakensberg, 4, 17, 106, 138 
Dra, Wadi, ^6 
Diy tanning, 123 

Dry Forest, 16, 72, 73, 80, 86. 92, 164, 
172 

Dnala, 77 
Dora (millet), 201 

Durban, 111, 120, 124, 126, 127, 128, 
138,189 


East Africa, 80, 31, 142-78 
East African highlands, 13, 14, 17, 20, 
22, 69, 71. 149, 168 
East^ Horn, 16, 32, 34, 179-88 
East London, 126, 128, 188 
Ebony, 244, 246 
Edwai^ Le^ 3, 79, 160 
Eggs, 207, 224 ; exports, 230 
Egypt, 28, 29, 36, 193, 194, 197, 198, 
804-4 , trade with, 204 
Egs^piians, 32 
ElAbiar, 214 
El Abiat, 214 
Eldoret, 170 
El Fasher, 202 

Elgon Mt, 3, 149, 167, 169, 160, 163 
Elizabethville, 81 
ElJuf, 211 
El Ob^ 202, 204 
Enooge, 86 


Epiphytes, 17 
Equatorial Afnoa, 67-87 
Equatorial Barn-Forest, 14, 18, 46, 49( 
66, 62, 66, 72, 76, 77, 80 
Esno, 198 

Esparto grass, 233, 286 
Erg Doa^, 210, 220 
Entrea, 16, 176, 186-7 
EthiopianB, 183 
Etosha Pan, 4, 141 
Enoalyptus, 19, 117, 166, 166 
Eyasi, Lake, 149 


Faitttm, 196, 198, 205 
FalaahEua, 183 
False Bay, 124, 132 
Fang, 33, 74 
For&a oasiB, 196, 206 
Fedhala, 227 
Fellahin, 206 
Fernando Po, 21, 66 
Fez. 224, 227, 229 
Fezzan, 212, 214 
Fianarantaoa, 247 
Figs, 130, 183, 186 
Fi^g oasis, 220 

Fishing, 124, 188, 212, 224, 227, 237, 
260, 261, 263 
Flonr-miU^, 229, 236 
Fogo, Mt , 264 

Foodstuffs, imports, 66, 83, 87, 99, 
104, 128, 171, 176, 204, 208, 286 
Forcados, 62 

Forest, Mediterranean, 220 ; temperate, 
164, 166; tropical, 172, 197, 244; 
warm temperate, 16 
Fort Jameson, 93, 97, 99 
Fort Lomy, 190 

France, trade with, 66, 66, 77, 83, 129, 
147, 177, 204, 208, 224, 226, 280, 
285, 289, 247 
Franloncense, 186, 187 
French Equatorial Af nnn. , 26. 67, 
76-77, 189 

French Guinea, 23, 40, 62, 64 
French Hoek, 130* 

French Sudan, 26, 29, 40, 64 
French West Afnra, 62-6, 189 
Freetown, 43, 40 

Fnut, canning, 120, mtrua, 92, 101, 
120, 137, 144 ; demduous, 120 ; 
drying, 132 ; exports, 236, 262 ; 
Mediterranean, 28, 186, 211, 222, 227, 
232, 287, 263 
Fulam, 33, 46, 69 
Fundhal, 263 
Fata Jalon, 40, 42, 40, 63 


Ensilage, 122 
Entebbe, 160. 163 
Enugo, 60 


Gabbs (town), 237, 238; Gulf of, 217, 
286, 238 » 
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Gabon, 19, 67, 72, 70, 77 , R , 75 

Gafsa. 237, 238 

GaUa, 181, 182 

Gallas (people), 183 

Gambia, 26, 27, 40, 48, 63 ; It , 42 

Gambeila, 186 

Gao, 213 

Gaeh, B. , 186, 201 
Gazaland, 143 
Cieorge, 133 

Germany, trade 'with, 66. 62, 66, 83, 
87, 90, 128, 129, 147, 170, 204, 208, 
230 

Genmston, 186 

Gezira, 24, 191, 198, 201, 203 

Ghadamaa, 214 

Gharb, 226, 226, 230 

Ghat, 214 

Ghee, 167, 187, 188 

Gibr^tar, Strait of, 217 

Gir, Wadi, 226 

Goats, 81, 69, 121, 134, 140, 141, 167, 
187, 188, 100, 201, 207, 211, 214, 
222, 224, 227, 233, 237, 246 
Go]am, 180 

Gold, 42, 63, 60, 70, 81, 90, 101, 103, 
110, 186, 143, 160, 161, 174, 182, 

186, 186, 200, 242 ; exports, 56, 83, 
104,129 

Gold Coast, 9, 19, 20, 21. 34, 40, 60-5 

Gold Coast Colony, 22, 42, 60, 64 

Gondokoro, 197 

Gondwanoland, 2, 241 

Grahamsto'wn, 133 

Grand Bassam, 66 

Grand Comoro, 248 

Grapefruit, 120 

Grapes, 120, 130 

Graphite, 242 

Great Bi^, B., 123 

Great Rish B , 108 

Gieat Karroo, 108, 113, 138 

Grenadillaa, 1^ 

Gnqua, 126 

Groote Zwarte Bergen, 108 
Gronnd-nnta, 25, 48, 69, 63, 64, 65, 92, 
06, 101, 122, 137, 144, 160, 172, 174, 

187, 190, 201 , exports, 48, 62, 66, 
147, 176 

Guano, 261, 264 
Gnarscia, 214 
Guavas, 120 
Gumea Com, 62, 63, 69 
Guinea, Rrench, 62, 64 ; Qidf of, 5, 
42 ; Portuguese, 68 ; Spanish, 77 
Gum arahio, 24, IM, 187, 200-1 ; 
exports, 204 

Gum oopal, 21, 66, 73, 80, 244, 246, 
export]^ ^ 

Gum traffloanth, 186, 187 
Guardafm, Cape, 179, 181, 187 
Gurara oasif, 218, 220 


Gwdo, 103 
Gjpbum, 111 


Halfa (Wadi ITalfft), 193, 194, 202, 201 
Half-Hamite^, 3.5, 150 
Uomoda ’ duK‘if , JI 1 
Hanutes, 31, 82-3, 16, 212 
Haiai. iMt 

Harai higblaiidu, 181. ISJ. 184 
Harmatton, 6, 9. 4^1. .50. 211, 253 
llaitL)HH>stfouil, 123. 137 
Ilau<,a, 32, 46. .59, 190 
Hauobh.R, 181 
//ereo, 66, 73, 80 

Hex Biver , 129 . Valley, 1.30 
Hides and skin-,. 167, 1S3 lv5. 187, 
214, 224, 237, 247 ; 02. S7 

129. 170, 170, 1S7, 1.S8, 21 1, 22.5, 2*7 
High Atlas Mis , 215, 21S, 222, 22.5, 226 
High Savana. 14, 48, 8U, 1.59, IWi 
High Veld, HW. 11.5, 117. Il8, 120, 
121, 122, 123, 134, 136, 186 
Holland, tiade with, 55, 129, 147, 170 
Honey, 186 

Horses, 122, 190, 227, 233, 237 
Hottentota, 31, 123 
Horas, 246 
Hmla Plateau, 86 
i£um Valley, 54 
Hurghoda, 203 


IBADAI7, 68. 60 
Igli oasis, 220, 226 
lkoi>a, B., 242 

Imeima Province, 241, 242, 247 
India, tiade with, 128, 177, 178, 204, 
250, 2.51 

TnrliH.'nH in Afnca, 126, 13H, 139, 142, 
167, 167, 170, 177, 183, 186, 246, 250 
Inhambane, 144, 146 
In Salah, 213 
“ Inselberge,” 149 
IhRuta, 63 

Inyanga highlands, 88 
Innga highlands, 149, 171, 172 
lion mdustry, 137, 188, 139, native. 
49,186 

Iron ore, 42, 49, 63, 111, 137, 218, 
224, 227, 288, 237, 238 
Iron and steel giMkU (melwhng 
machmery), imports, 35, 65, 83, 87, 
99, 104, 128, 147, 171, 176, 204, 208, 
230, 23.5, 239, 248, 2.50 

Ironwuod, 19, 117 

Irrigation, 43, 46, 64, 128, 134. 180, 
197-8, 222, 227, 232; m Egv'pt, 
197-8 

Ismoilia, 207, 208 

Italians m Afnca, 186, 188, 214, 22 3. 
236 
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Italy, trade mth, 177, 204, 208, 224, 
230, 239 
Itaey, Lake, 241 
Ivory, 73, 80, 186 , exports 83 
Ivory Coast, 19, 20, 21. 22, 34, 40, 62. 
64 -^ 


jAOSBSBONTBnr, 110, 136 
Jam maimiaotaLe, 132, 139 
Japan, trade 'with, 170, 177, 204, 208 
Jeoba, 60 

Je^re, 214, 223, 224, 226, 236 
Jinja, 168, 160, 161 
Johannesbuig, 111, 117, 124, 126, 186 
Job, 60, 61 

Juba (town), 202 . B.. 181, 186, 188 
Jabaland, 148, 162, 163, 181, 188 
Jumper, 19, 164, 183, 186, 220, 236 


KAnAmaw , 212 

Kabalo, 82 

Kabinda, 22, 83, 86, 86 
Eabylia, 217, 220, 222 
Kaduna. B , 60 
Kaffa, 184, 186 
Kaffir oom, 119, 122, 138 
Kafu, B , 168 

Kafue, B., 81, 89, 62. 07. 102 
Kagera, B , 191 
Kairouan, 237, 238 

Kalahan, 13, 31, 106, 107, 123, 126, 
134, 140, 141 
E^alahan bush vdd, 115 
Kamabai, 60 
Kamanamrie, B., 123 
Kambove, 81 
’Kamieeb^, 107 
Kampala, 161, 162 
Kanem, 190 
Kano, M, 60, 61, 213 
Kaolaok, 64 
Kapiti PlamB, 164, 165 
Kareima, 202 

Karroo, 31 ; beds, 00, 101, 100, 110 ; 
bush, 16 ; Great, 108, 113, 133 ; 
little, 108, 113, 123, 133; Upper, 
116, 184 ; vegetation, 116 
Kasai, B., 69, 70, 79, 80, 81, 82 
Kassala, 187, 201, 202 
Katanga, 88, 69, 70, 71, 73, 74, 76, 79, 
81, 86, 90. 98, 101, 102 
Elaviiondo, 160, 164, 166, 166 
Kebrabasa Palls, 143, 144 
Kenadsa, 233 
Konitra, 229. 280 

Kenya Colony, 16, 10, 28, 29, 30, 34, 
147, 148, 168-71 ; highlands, 140 ; 
Mt., 3, 146, 163, 167 
Keonoho district, 167 
Kerio Yalley, 163 


Kerwa, 202 

Kharga oasis, 196, 205, 207 
Khartoum, 162, 186, 191, 193, 194, 196, 
202 

Ejgoma, 82, 175 
Ki^yn (people), 34, 166 
Kikuyu Plateau, 164, 166, 166, 167, 
169 

Kilunanjaro, Mt , 3, 140, 160, 172, 173 

TCilinftini, 169 

Kilo, 81, 82, 161 
Kimberley, 110, 126, 184 
Kimberbte, 110 
Kmdu, 81 

King WiUiamstown, 133 
Kinsbasa, 81, 82, 83 
Kioga, Lake, 168, 160, 161, 194 
Kis^yn, 186, lifi 
Kisnmu, 161, 169, 170 
Kitale, 170 

Kivu, Lake, 74, 70, 80, 160 
Knysna, 19, 116, 117, 127, 130, 133 
Koffiefontem, 110 

Kola nuts, 21, 46, 40, 63, 69 ; exports, 
60,66 

KoUa zone, 184 
Komsberg, 107 
Konakry, 64 
Kongok), 81 
E^pjes, 90, 109 
Kordofan, 24, 102, 200, 201 
Kosserr, 206 
Koungha, 227, 228 
Kraal, 83 
Kroonstad, 136 
Kroumme highlands, 218, 236 
Kru, 32 

Krugersdorp, 136, 137 
Kufra, 214 
Kulikoro, 63 
Kumassi, 62, 64 
Kunene, B , 84, 141 
Kwania, lako, 168 
Kwanza, B., Oi, 86 
Kwdu, B., 76 


Laohottai oasis, 220, 284 
Lagos, 60, 62 
La Goulet, 288 
Ladapm Plateau, 164, 166 
Lake Plateau, 191, 103 
LaMersa, 238 
Langeberg Mts., 108, 129 
Laraohe, 224 
Las Palmas, 263 

Lead, 60, 90, 98, 218, 224, 227, 237, 238 

Leather, 132, 214, 224 

Lebombo Mts., 140 

Lemons, 120, ^7 

Leopold n. Lake, 60 

Leopoldville, 70, 80, 81, 88 
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lie Port d<» GaJets. 249 
liibena, 22, 36, 40, 66 
labia Itabaua, 213-4 
Libreiville, 76, 77 
Labja, 36 

Idbyan Desert, 4, 106, 202, 204, 211 
liignite, 60, 218, 243 
Limpopo, R , 88, 90, 101, 107, IIS, 
137, 142 

Lmdi (port), 176 ; (ProTinco), 148, 172, 
176 

Little Karroo, 108, 113, 123, 133 
Livmgstone, Dr , 36 
Lavingstone (town), 90 , Falls, 70, 73, 
80, 81 : Mts , 149, 171 
Loanda Railway. 86 
lioango, 77 
Loai^wa, R , 88, 60 
liObito, 82, 83, 86, 87, 148 
Loonsts, 185, 173, 197, 226 
liomn^ R., 70, 100 
Lokoja, 60 
Lome, 66 

Lopez, Cape, 71, 72, 75 

Lonrenzo Muques, 102, 126, 142, 144 

Lualaba, R , 69, 79, 81 

Luaptila, R , 60, 70 

Lnbuigo, 86 

Ludentz, 141 

Lofija, R , 81 

Ln^ga, R , 69, 81 

Lnluabooig, 83 

Lmida distriot, 86 

Lusaka, 90 

Luxor, 208 


Masagasoas, 11, 23, 26, 28, 30, 240-7 
Ufadeira Tslanda, 262-3 
Maevatanana, 247 
MaEekmg, 184 

Hiigadi,liake, 140, 164, 106, 168 
Mi^abesberg, 132, 137 
Mahdists, 189, 109 
Mab6,261 

Mahogany, 18, 46, 62, 66, 64, 73, 76, 
92, 169, 172, exports, 66; (Rho- 
desian), 99, 100 

Maize, 27-8, 48, 62, 68, 76, 81, 86, 86, 
92, 96, 97, 98, 101, 102, 118, 1^, 
188, 186, 138, 140, 141, 144, 163, 
164, 166, 166, 167, 172, 187, 190, 
197, 207, 212, 227, 246 ; exports, 87, 
104, 170 

** Maa^ TYiangle,” 28, 118, 136 
Makankan, Lake 2, 89, 103 
Maknrdi, 61 
Makwar, 202 
Malagasy, 246, 240 
Malange, 86 
Mslarut, 187, 140 
Mamora forort;, 226 


Manakara, 247 
Mananara, R , 242 
Mandingocs, 46 

Manganese, 42, 03, 111, 200, 218, 227; 

export'4, 03 
Mangoes, 120 
Mangoky, R , 242 
Mangoro, R , 212 

Mangroves, 19, 49, 00, 72, 113. 102, 
160, 172, 243 
Mama, R , 242 
Mamca (district), 142 
Manioc, 76, 81, 80, 240, 249 
Mamngory, R , 242 
Mao, 190 
Maquis, 17, 220 
Marompa, 49 
Mareb, R., 186 
Maighenta, Lake, 181 
Marratuene, l^i 
Mairakesh, 218, 223, 227, 229 
iMasai, 33, 150 
Masai Steppe, 1G4, 103, 167 
Maaasi, 176 

Masoarenc Islands. 248-50 

Mashonaland, 88, 91, 92 

Mashnkalumbue, 92 

Massawa, 186, 187 

Matodi, 70, 80, 81, 82, 83 

Matabelelond, 88, 92, 100 

Matopo HiUs, 90, 103 

Mau Plateau, 149, H14, 103, 167 

Mauritania, 6, 00, 210, 218 

Mauritius, 248, 249, 2S0 

Mayotte, 248 

Maynmbe, 80, 82 

Mayunga, 240, 247 

Ma^buka, 02, 08 

Mazagan, 227, 230 

Mazoe, R., 102 

Mb^ 174 

Mbomu, R , 68, 70 

Mbulamuti, 161 

Mediterranean, 6, 8 ; climate, 129, 130 ; 
venation, 17, 214, 220 ; vegetation 
(Cape), 110 
Mehemya, 230 
Mejerda Valley, 236, 238 
Meknes, 227. 229 
Mellila, 224 
Mjelons, 120 

Melsotter, 88. 92, 100, 103 
Meroe, Plam of, 180 
Meru, Mt., 171 

Mesozoic dexiobita, 2, 42, 65, 143, 193, 
216, 242 

Mrasina, 102, 111, 137 
Mfumbuo, Mt., 69, 100 
Mlanje cypress, 92, 90, 100 
Mlanie Mt., 89. 90. 90 
Mica, 90, 90, 101, 111, 100, 174, 181. 
248 
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Middelberg, 111, 137 
]i£Lddle Atlas Mts , 217, 225 
Middle (Mo3ren) Congo, 67, 72, 76 
Millets, 28, 48, 62, 63, 69, 63. 64, 76, 
92, 96, 164, 172, 174, 183, 186, 187, 
188, 190, 197, 199, 201. 207. 212, 224 

ItfiTiilnTili, 76 

Mmerola, 42, 63. 60. 70, 77. 81. 86, 90, 
96. 08, 101, 108-11, 143, 160, 161, 
174rn6, 181-2. 187, 206, 217-8,, 224, 
227-8, 233, 237, 242 
Mingoyo, 176 
Manna, 60 
Mogadiahn, 188 
Mc^ador, 218, 226, 230 
Mohaar, 121, 140, 237 
Mombasa, 160, 162, 161, 163, 168, 169 
Mongalla, 193, 194 
Monrovia, 66 

Monsoon, Abyssinian, 0, 160, 182 ; 

West Afnoon, 6, 9, 43 
Monsoon S’orest, 46, 62 
Montagu, 130 
Moors, 222, 226 

Moioccan. Plateau, 217, 218, 22B 
Moroooo, 28, 36 , (Piench), 216, 218, 
220, 223, 225-80, 236, (Spanish), 
216. 223, 224 
Mbrogoro, 174 
Moshi, 176 

Mossamedes, 84, 86 ; railway, 86 
Mossel Bay, 124, 127, 133 
Mostaganem, 236 
Moto, 81, 82 

Monlonya, Wadi, 217, 226, 226, 227 
Moiintama, vegetation of, 17, 73, 158-4, 
172 

Mozambiqiie (town), 142, 144, 146 ; 
colony, 142 , oompany, 142 , onr- 
rent, 6, 16, 143 ; (Portognese East 
Africa), 21, 23, 24, 26, 28, 36, 142-7 ; 
trade with, 83, 177 
Mnohinga biflblwndH, 88 
Mnizenbeng, 132 
Mulbeny, 2Sn 
Mules, 122, 186, 233, 237 
Murchison Palls (Shir6 B.)> 90 
Murchison Falls (Uganda), 168 
Mnrraca, 96, 146 
Murzuq oasis, 214 
Mnaoma, 174 

Mwanza. 160, 166, 172, 174, 176 

Mwem, Lake, 69 

Myrtle, 220 

Myrrh, 186, 187 

Mzab oasis, 220 


Nao TTawaut, 198 

Nairobi, 13, 160, 162, 108, 170 
Naivasha, Lake, 163 
Naknm, 161, 168, 170 


NamaquaJand, 111, 116, 141 
Namasagah, 161 
Nonub, 16, 116, 133, 141 
Namuh hiuhlands. 143 
Natal, 16,^, 36, 106, 108, 110, 111, 113, 
114, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 
188-0 

Native leserves, 93, 102, 133, 149, 167, 
168 

Natron, Lake, 149, 166 
Navigation, lake steamers, 96, lOl, 174 • 
nver, 4, 39, 40, 63. 60, 77, 81, 90, 
144, 188, 107, 202, 207 
N’ohonga mines, 99 
Ndola, 99 
Neotarmes, 120 
Negritoes, 31 

Negroes, 82, 183, 249, 260 

N^o-Hanutio peoples, 88 

Nemours, 236 

Newoaatlo, 111, 138, 130 

Nganu, Lake, 2, 4, 84, 140 

Niamey, 190 

Nickd, 111 

Niduwevolcl, 107 

Niger Colony, 66, 189, 190 

Niger, R, 42, 66, 66, 60, 64, 190; 

Delta, 42, 43, 66, 60, 62 
Nigeria, 19, 27, 40, 56-62 ; Northern, 
24.26,33, 36, Southern, 21, 22 
Nile, R , 4 ; Basm, 191-9 , Ddta, 
23, 24, 193, 194, 206, 207 , regime of, 
104-6; VaUey, 20, 24, 29, 33, 38, 
189, 103, 198, 204 
Nilotes, 166, 109 
Nimule, 161 

No, Lake, 191, 194, 197 
Nomadio peoples, 33, 34, 69, 64, 166, 
167, 186, 187, 188, 190, 199, 201, 202, 
206, 212 

Northern Rhodesia, 16, 70, 82, 88, 00, 
02, 97-100 

Northern Tenitones (Gold Coast), 24. 

60, 63, 64 
Nuba, 200 
Nubia, 193, 196 
Nubian Desert, 106, 202 
Nubians, 32, 199 
Nuer, 100 

Nyasa highlands, 00, 91, 92 
Nyssa, Lake, 2, 3, 89, 90, 96, 96, 160 
Nyasaland. 26, 28, 88, 80, 02, 03, 96-7, 
146 

Nyika, 149, 152, 163, 166 


Oak, 220, 236 

Oases, S9. 195, 206, 207, 211, 214, 2?0, 
226, 227, 231, 233 
Oats, 227, 282 
Obbk, 187 

Ogadm Plateau, 181. 184, 186 
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Ogowe, R , 4, 70, 76 
Oil, 80, 206 , imports, 65, 66, 99, 128, 
147, 171, 176, 178, 204, 230 
Oil Islands, 26&-1 

Oil-palm, 20, 62, 66, 68, 63, 61, 66, 66, 
73, 76, 80, 86, 86 
Oliphonts, R , 130 

Olive, 17, 28, 13‘2, 183. 183, 211, 214, 
222, 227, 232, 237, 253 
Olive oil, exports, 239 
Omdnrman, 203 
Onilahy, R , 242, 243, 246, 247 
Oran (town), 217, 223, 232. 233, 285 ; 

(Department), 230, 232, 233 
Orange Free Slate, 17, 28, 31, 33, 
106, 107, 110, 116, 120, 126, 136 
Orange E., 4, 107, 108, 141 
Oranges^ 28, 120, 186, 214, 237. 254 
Osmindinm, 111 
Ostnohes, 123 
Oti,R,60 

Ouagadougou (Wagaduga), 66 
Oudtshoom, 123, 134 
Oujdo, 227, 229, 233 
Outenu^'ia Mts , 108, 117, 129 


Paabl, ^7, 130, 132 
Palm belt, 16, 21, 116, 188 
Palm oil, exportb, 60, 65, 77, 83, 87 , 

kernels, cxpui ts, 50, 62, 65, 77 ,83, 87 
Pangam, R , 160, 173 
Papaws 120 
Papyruh, 107, 201 
Peaohee, 120, 130 
Pearl-fidung, 186 
Pecurs, 120, 130 
Peml^ 177 
Pendembu, 60 
Pepel, 49 
Petit Jean, 229 
Phibppeville, 233, 236 
Phormmm, 

Phosphate, 205. 218, 227-8, 233, 287, 
238 ; exports, 230 
Piassava, 66 
Pibor, R , 191, 197 
Pietexmantzbuxg, 139 
PieteLiBbucg Plateau, 137 
Pigs, 101, 122, 246 
Pme, 117, 214, 220 
Pmeapide, 120, 138, 262 
Plantains. 78 
Platim^ 111, 182 
Plumbago, 96 
Plums, 120, 130 
Podooaip, 17, 19, 164, 166 
Pomte Noire, 76, 77 
Pondoland, 117 
Ponta Delgada, 261 
Ponthiervule^ 81 


Population, 87, 46. 71, 92-4, 102, 
124-6, 155-7, 183, 199, 201, 211, 
222-8,240 
Poit Alexander, 87 
Poit Amboun, ^ 

Poit Bell. 101. 103 
Port Bouet, 03 

Port Elizabeth, 110, 120, 124, 120. 127. 
188 

Poit Etienne, 213 
Port Fi animal, 82 
Poit Haicourt, 00, 61, 62 
Port H(.‘iald. 96 
Poit Lom^, 26(» 

Port Natal, 128 
Poit Nolloth, 127 
Porto Novo, 03 
Port Said, 2u7, 208 
Port St. Johns. 127 
Port Sudan, 200, 201, 202, 204 
Portugal, trade with, 87, 147, 
Portuguese Ea>»t Afina, lit, 2:. 23, 24, 
26. 28, 36, 142-7 ; trade with, 83, 
178 

Portngucbe Ciuinisi, 40, 66 
Potash, 182 
Poichefstmom, 137 
Poultry, 53, 101, 122, 207 
Pra, It., 60 
Pram, 254 

Pithsure Sj’stem'*, 0, 8 
I^iebtca, 63, 34 
i*retorm, 110, 137, 138 
Prmc ipe, 00 
i’luiLiix) Islands. 21 
i*uerto de le Luiz, 233 
Pulsus, 227 
Pygmies, 31, 73, 71 


QUATHIiAUBA. hiTS , 106 
Quehmane, 144, 146 
Qneeubtown, 1^ 


Rabat, 226, 227, 229, 280 
Radium, 70, 81 

Railways. 88, 88, 48, 40, 64, 60. 62. 63, 
64, 77. 80, 81, 82. 83, 86, 96. 97, 102, 
126, 137, 145, 146, 156, 101, 168, 
174, 176, 186. 187, 188, 2<J2, 207, 
214, 226. 228-9, 288, 238, 247. 230 , 
electric, 126, 139, 228, 229, 238 
Railway matoiialb, imports, 104, 147 
Rand, 101 

Red Sea, 181, 193, 201, 203 
Red Sea Hills, 193, 194, 204. 205 
“Reg" Desert, 211 
Reggan, 213 
Kejaf, 161, 202 
K4imion, 248, 240 . 

Rhodes, Cecil, 93, 103 
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Rhokana smelter, 99 
Bute. 28, 46, 40, 69, 64, 73, 76, 96, 
165, 166, 173, 190, 190, 207, 246. 
249 

Bif Mts , 217, 218, 222, 224 
Baft Valley, 2, 29, 140, 166, 179, 181 
Baft Valley highlcuada, 88, 80, 97 
Bonderpest, 92 
Bio de Oro, 213 
Bio Martin, 224, 226 
Bio Mam, 77 
Bipon Balls, 158 
Biver capture, 2 
Biyar courses, 4 
River steamers, 38, 39 
Boada, 39, 48, 54. 61, 99, 102, 161, 169, 
176, 202, 229, 234 
Roan Antelope Mine, 99 
Boan smelter, 99 
“ Roarmg Borties,” 11, 264 
Bodrigoez, 248, 249, 260 
Boggeveld, 107 
Bokel, 49 
Bosei^, 202 
Bosetta distributary, 163 
Bosevood, 244 
Bovuma, B., 150 
Buaba Vall^, 149 
Ruanda-Unmdi, 07, 79, 167 
Rubber. 20, 66, 66, 73, 78, 80, 184, 197, 
201, 244 

Rudolf, Lake, 3, 4, 149, 157, 159, 181 
Rafi]i, R., 148, 150 
Bukiva, Lake, 160, 174 
Rum, 249 

Ruwenzori, Mt., 69, 160, 169 


Sauaki, B., 166 
Sabi, R., 88, 90 
Saffi, 227, 228, 230 

Sahara, 9, 13, 16, 29, 31, 38, 64, 210-14 

Saharan Atlas Mts., 211, 217, Si20, 231 

Sahel Plain, 236 

Sakel (cotton), 24. 201, 206 

Salisbury, 88, 90, 101, 102 

Salt. 182, 187, 200, 212, 214> 238 

Salt-pans, 190 

Saltpond, 64 

Salt River, 132 

Sanaga, R., 70, 76 

Sanga, R., 70 

Sanknru, B., 74, 70 

Sansandug, 64 

Santa Cmz, 263 

Sao Miguel, 261 

Sao Paulo de Loanda, 86 

Sao Thom4, 21, 66 

Sao Vmceute, 264 

Sardines, 227 

Savoka, 244 


Savanaa, 14-16, 46, 62, 63, 64, 97, 113, 
162, 163, 189, 100, 196, 216 
Sorubland, 92, 106, ^0 
Sebu, Wadi, 217, 226, 227 
Sekenke, 174 
Sekondu 62. 64 
Selukwe, 101, 102. 103 
Semites, 84 
Sembki, R . 167 
SoQft 00 X46 

Sendai, 23. 24, 26, 40, 48. 68, 66. 189; 

River, 42, 213 
Sennar, 198, 201 

Sesamum, 188, 201 , exports, 188, 204 
Setif, Plain of, 232, 234 
Seyohelles, 261 
Sfax, 237, 238 
Shaduf, 107 
Shamva, 102 
Shari, B., 68. 190 
Shea nuts, 63 
Shea tiee, 24, 46. 66, 59 
Shebeh, Webi (=R ), 181, 188 
Sheep. 80. 69, 86, 121, 140, 141, 167, 
186, 187, 188, 100, 199, 201, 207, 
211, 214, 222, 224, 227, 233, 237, 
246 , &t-tajled, 121, 246 ; Karakgl, 
121 ; Merino, 121 
Shellal,202 

Skillnlr, 109 

S}m6 highlands, 89, 05, 96 
Shir6, R., 06, 96 
Shoa, 180 

Shott el Hodna, 231 

Shott el Jond, 236, 237, 238 

Shott el Melghir, 210, ^1 

Shott esh Shergm, 231 

Shotts, Plateau of the, 1 7, 217, 220. 226, 

997 9Q1 

Sidi-bel- Abbes, 235 

Sierra Leone, 20, 21, 23, 40, 42, 40 

Sig, Wadi, 232 

Sil^orm, 227 

SdvBT, 111, 186 

Simonstown, 127, 182 

Simoon, 211 

Sunsun, 160 

Smai Peninsula, 204, 205 
Smoia, 101, 102 

Sisal, 68, 76, 144, 163, 166, 172, 176, 
246, 248, 264 ; exports, 147, 171, 176 
Slave trade, 34, 74, 77, 97, 169, 176, 
189 

Sneeuwber^ 107 

Bneezewood, 19 

Sobat, R., 191, 104. 202 

Soda, 111, 168 ; exports, 170 

Sofala (district), 142 

Sod erosion, 92, 07, 100, 102, 108, 172 

Sokoto, 60, 61 

Sokotra, 187 

Sohik,214 
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Somali coast, 9, 13, 16 
Somaliland, 166, 181, 182; (British), 
179, 182, 187 , (French), 179, 187 ; 
(Italian}, 24, 179, 188 
Somahs (people), 32. 183, 187 
Somereet Strand, 132 
SoTghnms, 119, 245 
Sonf oasis, 220 
Sonsse, 238, 239 
Sons, Wadi, 217, 226, 230 
South Afncan Plateau, 106 
South-Central AEnca, 88-104 
Southern Algeria, 213 
Southern Bhodesia, 24, 26, 29, 37, 88, 
90, 92, 98, 100-4, 140 
South-West Africa, 6, 16, 31, 103, 110. 
Ill, 126, 140-1 

Spam, trade with, 224, 225, 230 

Spanish Ghnnea, 77 

^longes, 214, 237 

Sprmgs, 137 

Stanley Falls, 69, 81 

Stanley (ez^orer), 36, 74 

Stanley Pool, 69, 77, 79, 81 

Stanleyville, 80, 82 

8t Denis, 249 

Stefanie, Lake, 181 

Stellenbosoh, 130, 132 

St Helena, 264 

Stmkwood, 116, 117 

St. Louis, 63 

St Mary’s Isle, 245 

Stormb^, 107 

St. Paul, 249 

St. Pierre, 249 

Suakm, 202, 204 

Sudan, 23, 30, 61, 189-90 

Sudd, 197 

Sudds, 198 

Suez, 206, 207, 208, 200 
Suez Canal, 20B-9 

Sugar-cane, 68, 86, 119, 138, 130. 144, 
166, 160, 166, 173, 199, 207, 245, 
248, 240, 260 

Sugar, exports, 87, 147, 248, 250 ; 

unxmrts, 208, 230 
Sundays B., 108, 123 
Sunflowers, 101 
Surf-boats, 42 
kahili, 34, 166 
Swamp vegetation, 107 
Swazi, 126, 140 
Swaziland, 28, 106, 140 
SweUendam, 132 


Tabli Bay, 132 

Table Mt Stmdston^ 109, 120 

Tabora, 160, 171, 176, 176 

Tafilet oasis, 220, 226 

Tagiuia, 214 

Takaseh. B., 181 


Takoradi, 64 
Tamale, M 

Tamatave, 243, 243, 246, 247 

Tana, Lake, ISl. 193 

Tana, R , 14S, 13U, 10,3, 1G6, 168 

Tanebiuft, 211, 213 

Tanga, 176, 176 

Tanganyika, Lake, 09, 82, 1.30, Terri- 
tory, 13, 21, 147, 149, 132, 157. 
171-6, tiade aith, 53. 177 
Tangerines, 120 
Tangier, 224, 220 
Tangier Zone. 216, 228-4 
Tano, R., 30, ,33 
Tarka, B , 123 
Tarlrea, 53, 34 
Tasih Plateau, 3, 210, 211 
Tea, 92, 06, 121, 139, 100, 167, 219; 

exports, 97 
Teak. 99, 100 

Tell Atlas Mts 217, 220, 231, 232 
Tell, The, 217. 220, 230, 232, 236, 238 
Tempeiate Gras^land, 17, lK,‘i 
Temperature, modilicatinii bv altitude, 
6, 71, 84, 90, 143, 147, ‘ 150, 165, 
171,243 
Teneriffe, 233 

^T^atiIpa QO 

Tensilt, Wadi, 217, 227 
Tete, 143, 144 
Tetuan, 224, 225 
Thom forests, 172, 182, 100 
Thomreld, 117 

Tibesti ^hlandb, 100, 210, 211 ; 

Plateau. 3 
Tigre, 180, 182 
Timbw, e:^rts, 77 
Tnnbul^, 43, M 

Tin, 42, 60, 81, 111, 143, 130. 161, 
175 ; exports, 02 
Tlemcen, ^2, 2M 

Tobacco, 26, 73, 70, 80, 83, 02, 93, 98, 
09, 101, 120, 132, 137, 160. 173, 214, 
232, 253 ; exports, 97. 99. 104 . 20S. 
214, 233 ; unports, 33, 204 , manu- 
facture, 232 

Tc^lond, 40, 43, 50, 66 
Tokar, 201 
Toro, 160 
Torero, 161 

Touggourt oasu, 220, 234 
Tourist industry, 103, 224, 232, 258 
Tozenr, 238 

Trades, North-East, 6, 8, 211, 243 ; 
South-East, 6, 8, 43, 71, 90, 112, 130. 
243,249,264 
Transhumanoe, 222, 237 
Transkei, 117, 133 

Transvaal, 17, 27, 35, 103. 106, 107, 
110, 111, 115, 120, 121, 126, 132, 
186-8 

Tcans-Nzoia, 169 
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Tripoli, 214 
Tnpolitama, 213-4 
Tnstan da Conlia, 254 
Tsaratanana Mts , 241 
Tte-tee fly, 29, 53, 73, 76, 81, 96, 97, 
100, 161, 178 

Tuareg, peo^de, 33, 212, 213 ; 

region, 211 

Tnat oaaia, 210, 211, 212, 213 
TdISbut, 247 
Tomba, Lake, 69 

Tunis. Gtdf of, 217, 238 ; (tOTm), 
218, 229, 288 

Tunisia, 215, 217, 220, 223, 286-9 
Tunny-flshing, 214, 227, 237 


[Llsht Oibhu 'Pu^’raAxt, 164, ISS, 170 

Ubangi, R., 68, 70 

Ubangi-Shan, 67. 76 

Udi Hatean, 55, 56, 60 

Qflpa highlands, 171 

Uganda, 24, 34, 36, 147, 157-68 

Uitenhage, 133 

Ukamba, ^ 

Umbeluai Valley, 145 
Um er Bebia, Wadi, 217, 227 
Umtah, 100, 101, 103, 146 
Union of South AEnoa. 105-39 ; cattle, 
30 , forests, 19 ; goats, 31 ; gorcm- 
ment. 37 , sheep, 31 , trade -with, 
88, 104, 147, 261 

Umt^ Eiugdom, trade -with, 60, 55, 
62, 66, 83, 87, 97, 09, 104, 128, 129, 
170, 177, 204, 208, 224, 230, 239, 
260, 261 

UB.A., trade with, 66, 62, 66, 87, 99, 
104, 128, 147, 170, 177, a>4* 208, 
230, 239 

Usumbara highlands, 23, 148. 171, 
172, 173 


Vaal, R., 4, 107 
Vanadinm, 98 

Vanilla, 246, 248, 24S ; exports, 247, 
248 

Vegetablea, 227, 282, 263 
Vehicles, imports, 66, 87, 99, 128, 171, 
230,235 

“ Veld,” 17, 114 
Verde, Cape, 6 
Vereeniging, 137 
Victoria, 102, 103 
Victoria (Seychelles), 261 
Victoria Falls, 97, 102, 108 
Victoria, Lake, 8, 21, 28, 149, 158, 159, 
161 IM 

Victoria Nile, R., 168, 161, 191, 194 
Victoria West, 184 


Vine, 28, 188, 185, 222, 224, 227, 882. 

237, 251, 252, 253 
Voi, 176 

” Voina Dega,” 186 
Volta, R , 42, 60, 63 


Wasai, 190 
Wadelaj, 169 

Wadi Haifa (Haifa), 193, 194, 202, 204 

Wad Medani, 201 

Walvis Bay, 141 

Wankie, 81, 101 

Wanyamwezi, 74 

Waterberg, 137 

Wattle, 117, 138, 166 

Wed Zem, 227, 228 

Welle, R , 68, 70, 80 

Welhngton, 130, 132 

West Ifnoa. 19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 27, 32. 

40-66 , Bnti^ and French m, 46 
West Nicholson, 101, 102 
Wesso, 77 

Whaling mdnstry, 124, 189 
Wheat, 28, 69, 64, 119, 140, 162, 183, 
185, 190, 199, £07, 214, 222, 226. 
232, 236, 249 ; exports, ^0 
White h^’s Grave,” 49 
White Nile, R , 24, 160, 191, 196, 202 
Wmdho^, 141 

Wine, 120, 132, 282, 262 ; exports, 286, 
239, 262 ; imports, 66, 66, 83 
Winneba, 62, 64 
Witbank, 111, 136, 137 
Witwatersranid, 109, 110, 124, 186 
Wool, 121, 140 , exports, 129, 214, 226 
Worcester, 130, 132 
Wynberg, 130 


XtKAVAZTB, 146 
Xosa (Kaffir), 33, 126 


YAnfl, 68, 76 

Yams, 62, 63, 68, 69, 73, 76, 81. 163, 
164, 166, 246 
Yao, 92 
Yaunde, 77 

YeUow-wood, 17, 19, 116, 117 
Yda, 60 

YoTubBi, 66, 66, 69 


Zambbsi, R., 69, 79, 84, 88, 89, 90, 96, 
100, 101, 142 
Zanzibar, 37, 176-8 
Zana, 66, 68, 60, 61 
Zebu cattle, 29, 167, 246 
Zedah, 187 
ZdtA, 198 

Zimbabwe, 101, 103 
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Zmo, 90, 98, 218, 227, 233, 234, 237, 
238; exports, M 
Zmder, 190 
Ziz, Wadi, 226 
Zomba,9i) 


Ziiaia, 214 
ZuIq, 33, 123 
Ziilulanci, 110, 119, 138 
Zorntx), 143 
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